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We began this research because we were impressed, Hke so many pro^ 
fessionals in the 19S()s, that scimol leavers represented a major social 
and Li'ucationai problem. The high school completion rate had not 
substantially increased since the niid-I%Os. In some areas, mostly ur- 
ban centers, the school leaver rate was growing worse. Students had 
seemingly not impro\ed in national reports of Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(SAT) performance. Business leaders in the United States bemoaned 
the linguistic and computational skills of the typical public high school 
graduate entering the workforce. It all seemed to be pretty grim. How 
was the nation going to compete internationally if our high school 
graduates could not perform up to standard with their Japanese and 
Huropean counterparts? If 25 to 3(1 per cent cif high school students 
were early school lea\ers, did this not create a growing number of 
unemployable youth? 

I was especially concerned because, in the early eighties, 1 was a 
member, and for two years President, of the Board of Hducation of the 
Pittsburgh public schools. During those years the dropout rate fell 
from the low Mh to the mid 2l)th percentile. I consulted the Superin- 
tendent and the Director of Research and Evaluation seeking an expla- 
nation. 'l"o what could this apparent impnnement be attributed? The 
Director of Research could cite statistics, but comparisons to other 
similar school districts were difficult to make because different states 
computed dropout rates in different ways. The Superintendent could 
offer some intuitive hunches, hut neither had data from the students' 
experiences. Both agreed that documentation ol' students' reasons for 
leaving school before completion would be useful. So the concept 
driving this research was born. 

It was ob\ ious from the outset tliat actual dropouts would need to 
be ii'.ter\ iewed. An inter\ iew protocol was developed in consultation 
with the distiiet's Diiector of Research and I!\aluation and related 
literature was re\iewed. Several diversions got in the way, not the least 
of which was contactuig subjects for inter\ iew. 

Initially we obtained a list of forty-eight students w ho hati drojipetl 
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out of Pittsburgh high schools, hi all but one case, we found that the 
dropouts were no longer at the address on the list. Where had they 
gone? No one could t<?ll us: it was if they had fallen off the face of the 
earth. Still, it was necessary to test the interview protocol before pro- 
ceeding to a larger sample. The one student who seemed to be at the 
last known address on the list was called, He agreed to an interview. 
On the appointed day and hour, that student failed to appear; with a 
follow-up telephone call. I was told by that motherly electronic voice 
that the number had been disconnected. We seemed to have reached a 
dead end. 

Then Don Martin came up with a fruitful suggestion. He had 
prior experience with the Pittsburgh Job Corps program and knew 
that it ser\ed school dropouts who wanted to obtain a Graduate Equiva- 
lency Diploma (GED). Here was an accessible group to interview. 
After making arrangements and gaining clearance from the Job Corps 
and the UC Department of Labor, which oversees the program, we 
began interviews. 

The students we interviewed were at variance from those we ini- 
tially had anticipated. Because they had taken the initiative to obtain a 
GED, they cimld not be viewed as leaving school in any absolute 
sense. They were motivated to return to an alternative educational 
program, in most cases, they went to thej(.)b Corps to learn a voca- 
tional skill as well as earn the GED. They have been able to tell us why 
they left school as well as why they dropped back, thus enriching our 
data; we refer to them as dropbacks. They stopped their schooling and 
then restarted, showing us that there can be life after leaving school. 

This experience has renewed our faith in American education, 
instead i "believing that the rate of school leavers catalogues failures, 
we now leel that there is potential for students who leave school early. 
If those who leave school before completion can fmd alternatives to 
ordinary programs, they can rejoin their peers with a high school 
dipUmia. 

David E. Engel 

Pittsbur^^h. PA. Pm 
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No t)iie really kiu)\vs what causes students {o drop out ot high 
sdu)ol. (Rumberger, ]9H(i) 

Studies of schot)l leavers, relying mainly on statistical approaches and 
descriptive narrative, too often produce ill-informed policies. This liter- 
ature generally remains ahistorical, \iewing scht)t)l leaving as a wholly 
cx)ntemporary issue. It also lacks a social framework, avoiding critical 
analyses. In contrast, this study attempts to place our student narrati\es 
within broader histt)rical, philosophical and st)cial contexts: Our purpose 
is t)nly partly utilitarian. It is committed to understanding the experience 
of scht)ol leaving: we rect)nstruct schot)ling through students' percep- 
tit)ns in order xo gain some insight into the school leaving prt)cess. 

F-'rom a traditional perspective, the United States appears to face a 
deep and nagging dilemma, which seems even mt)re problematic given 
current trends. 'While national estimates of rates of leaving school before 
a diploma range frt^m IH to 25 per cent of 18-year-olds, estimates frt)m 
large cities are often dt)uble these rates, and, (or some subgroups of 
urban students, rates have been rept)rted at W) per cent or higher' 
(Mammack, p. 32f); see also Mami, 1986, p. 311). in certain 

U)calities, I Hspanics claim a 78 per cent rate, with Native Americans as 
high as 90 per cent (Kunisawa, I9H8, p. 62). Rumberger (19H3), pointed 
to yet aiunher disturbing pattern: the school leaver rate appeared to be 
escalating among white middle-class yt)uth (p. 200). Asian-American 
students, with a 9.6 per i ent school lea\ er mark, represent the only 
exceptions (Kunisawa, 1988., p. 62). Finally, slightly nu)re males than 
females leave schot)l, at S3 and 47 per cent, respectively (Beck and 
Muia, 1980, p. 66; Markey, 1988, p. 37). It appears frt)m all accounts, 
thereft)re, that the pt)piilation at-risk transcends race, ethnicity, social 
class, as well as gender (Natrielk), Pallas, and McDill, 1986; Stt)ughton 
and Cirody, 1978). Moierver, altlu)iigh this ct>untry has experienced a 
U)iig-term decline in the incidence t)f schot)l leaving, 'the short-term 
has remained steady and e\en increased' (lUnnberger, 1986, p. 101; 
CJeneral Accounting OtTice, 1987, p. 10). 
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Fu!! ittendance has never been achieved, and ironically recent school 
reform policies may exacerbate, rather than amehorate, this problem. 
An avalanche of reports, issued amid heavy media blitzes since 983, 
condemned the general 'crisis' in American public education an j nave, 
vvich almost total unanimity, called for a more academic )'!/ oriented 
curriculum and tougher graduation standards. High schools have re- 
ceived special attention in this regard (Boyer, 1983; Goodlad, 1984; 
National Commission of Excellence in Education, 1983; Sizer, 1984). 
With much fanfare and for obvious political purposes, George Bush in 
1988 declared himself the 'education president'. He anointed, as well 
as reinvigorated, this movement when he proclaimed in his 1990 State 
of the Union message: 'The nation will not accept anything less than 
excellence in education' (quoted in Spring, 1991, p. 23). Bush and the 
National Govex*-nor's Association established six basic goals to be at- 
tair.fd by the year 20(X), calling for 'competency in challenging subject 
matter' and striving for 'first in the world in mathematics and science 
achievei>ieiit' while at the same time prescribing a 90 per cent high 
school graduation rate. S'towing little imagination, the Clinton admin- 
istration, with its 'Cioals 2000: Educate America', has chosen to main- 
tain the same basic objectives. National assessment, based on 
standardized test scores given in the fourth, eighth and twelfth grades, 
represents the means to mea:-;ure and report progress ('Text of State- 
nient', 1990, p. 16; 'Tracking Progress', 1991, p. 6; Spring, 1991, p. 23; 
'Riley \nnounces "Goals'", 1993, p. 1). 

However, siniply raisiiig academic codes and instituting more tests 
could leave more students 'behind in the pursuit of excellence' (Natriello, 
1986, p.' 306; Alexander ct al, 1985; Foley, 1985; Natriello, Pallas and 
McDill, 1986). Assessment, which often becomes 'the primary form of 
education reform', masks this deep-seated problem: 'Testing . . . can 
only measure progress . . . not engender it . . . Assessment would not 
address the issue of rigid and bureaucratic school governance and struc- 
ture, high school dropout rUes, teacher quality, or a whole host of 
other issues critical to school reform' ('National Testing Debate', 1991, 
p. 2). This school reform movement appears to have some degree of 
failure, rather than success, built into it by further aggravating the 
'fragility of school completion' (Mann, 1986, p. 310), because increased 
standards through measurement alone could result in frequent grade 
repetition, which would further undermine attendance. 'Being retained 
one grade increases the risk of dropping out by 40-50 per cent, two 
grades by 90 per cent' (Natriello, 1986, p. 308; Voss, Mendling and 
Elliot, 1966, p. 365). 

Research on school leavers unfortunately has not provided policy 
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makers with adequate answers to this problem, and has at best pro- 
duced ambiguities. In spite of a large number of studies, they appear 
to be plagued by three widely varying but significant obstacles: defi- 
nitions, causes, and solutions.' 

Definitions 

Until recently, definitions differed, and at times confused the issue 
(Hammack, 1986, p. 328; Morrow, 1986, p. 343; Rumberger, 1986, 
p. 103; General Accounting Office, 1987, p. 38; Stoughton and Grady, 
1978. p. 312). In 1987, a frustrated Government Accounting Office 
(GAO) report observed that only forty-one states even bothered to 
'count students who drop out of school and that states vary in their 
definitions of a dropout. One state includes a transfer to a non-public 
school, thirty-four states include military enlistees, twenty-one states 
include persons completing a GED, eight include education-at-home 
students, and thirty-two include expelled students' (General Account- 
ing Office, p. 40). Consequently, pushouts, or expelled students, received 
inconsistent reporting (Mann, 1986, p. 309). School leaving criteria 
fluctuate as well: 'Eleven states use the lack of a school transcript as 
a factor that classifies a student as a dropout' (Hammack, 1986, pp. 
327-8). 

Structural questions have also clouded this issue. Special schools 
and alternative programs as well as different grade sequences have 
perplexed researchers and federal agencies alike. An exasperated 
Hammack (pp. 327-8), in a 1986 survey of urban school leavers, that 
focused on Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, Miami, New York and San 
Diego, noted that 'some districts include special education students in 
their reports, while others do not; some include all students enrolled in 
any type of program offered by the district, while others include only 
those enrolled in regular day high schools'. Grade levels also lacked 
uniformity, according to the 1987 GAO study (General Accounting 
Office, pp. 40-1): 'Among forty-one states, twelve states report drop- 
outs for grades 9-12 and fifteen states count grades 7-12, with most of 
the others (twelve) reporting dropouts for kindergarten through yrade 
12'. Of course, the accuracy of these statistics depended on the thor- 
oughness of 'centralized record keeping' (Hammack, 1986, p. 327). 
This included, as the GAO (1987), lamented, 'time periods during the 
school year that dropout data are collected' and 'tracking or follow-up 
of youth no longer in school to determine if they continue or complete 
secondary education elsewhere' (p. 40). Because of these unreliable 
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reporting procedures, students simply disappeared in this Katkaesque, 
bureaucratic maze. 

Recent attempts by the Council of Chief State School Officers 
(CCSSO), with support from the National Center for Education Sta- 
tistics (NCES), to introduce uniformity in the definition of school 
leavers and in reporting practices, so as to gather 'accur.ue statistics', 
have also proven to be frustrating (Clements, 1990, p. 18). Selected 
school districts in thirty-one states ha\e been piloting a reporting sys- 
tem de\eloped by the CCSSO and NCES. The base population now 
includes special students, or those in alternative public-school programs, 
and compulsory school-age youths who have not graduated. This defi- 
nition excludes school-age children in 'prisons, mental institutions, ju- 
venile institutions, and adult training centers' from the base population 
[ibid. p. 21). Reporting procedures involve annual school leaver reports 
and cover grades 7 through 12. Early returns from this pilot project 
appear mixed, however. States still vary regarding expulsions and home- 
based iiistruction, and transfers remain ditTicult to track, particularly 
those to luin-public scliools. Some school administrators have also 
complained about the 'time and expense involved in revising current 
collection and rept>rting practices to meet the proposed national stand- 
ards' (Goldman, 1990, p. 20). A few Wisconsin districts liave likewise 
ct>tnplained about their participation because no unift^rm transcripts or 
student identifications exist below tenth grade. C^n the other hand, 
Florida and Mississippi districts ha\e found the new defmition and 
reporting procedures usable and enlightening. In the end, no consensus 
exists even among the pilot programs, which further ct^nfuses the issue 
of defining school leavers. 

Worse yet, and as alluded to above, iiuist districts do not report, 
and too many researchers fail to study, students who return to school, 
otherwise known as 'dropbacks'. Approximately 10 to 33 per cent of 
all scht>ol lea\ ers return, and 90 per cent of these continue their edu- 
catit>n onto post-secondary levels. 'Some do not rejoin high school but 
try another sort of post-secondary institution" (Borus and Carpenter, 
1983, p. 501; Mann, i98f), p. 315; Weis. Parrar and Petrie, 1989, p. x). 
These returnees tend to be young and single, who long maintained 
post-secondary aspirations. As Borus and Carpenter (1983) conclude, 
one set of \ ariables shaped their decisions to terminate schooling while 
another set effected their resumption; 'For the most part, return to 
schot>l seemed to be based on the individual's characteristics ratlier 
than on scluH)l-related factors' ^pp. 502-3). We belie\e that their per- 
spectives of why they left schtxil and then returned would pro\ e 
invaluable to educators and policy makers. 

6 
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Causes 

investigating the reasons for school leaving poses an equally perplex- 
ing problem. M;fny excellent school leaver studies, especially Project 
TALENT (see Bachnian, O'Maliey and Johnston, 1979), Youth in 
Transition, the National Longitudinal Survey of Youth Labor Market 
Experience (see Borus and Carpenter, 1983; Runiberger, 1983), and 
High School and Beyond (Kolstad and Owings, 1986, p. 7), have 
produced extensi\ e data that review the reasons for school leaving, and 
made 'several generalizations' about them (Wehlage and Rutter, 1986, 
p. 375). School lea\crs, according to these reports, come from impov- 
erished families, accrued feeble academic records, maintained high fail- 
ure rates, and reflected poor outlooks, such as 'negati\ e school attitudes, 
low self-esteem, and external locus of control' {ibid: Beck and Muia, 
1980, p. 66; Boyer, 1983. pp. 244-5; Kowalski and Cangemi, 1974, 
p. 41; Humberger, 1986, p. 109; Stoughton and Grady, 1978, p. 314; 
Wagner, 1984; Weidnun and Friedmann, 1984, p. 27). 

More important, these explanations have remained somewhat static 
i'or decades (Runiberger, 1983, p. 201). Sherman Dorn (1993, pp. 356 
and .^63) argues that the modern school leaver dilemma assumed legiti- 
macy and gained wide public attention beginning in the 1960s, with 
the publication of se\'eral hundred articles in education Journals. The 
manpower concerns of the 1950s, and demographic changes, i.e., 'more 
teenagers graduated from high school', set the stage for the sixties' 
explosion in research into the school leaver phenomenon. School lea\- 
ing emerged as a de\iant acti\ity. as Dorn (,1993) explains: 

Much space within the dropout literature was desdted to fi\e 
motifs, all of which were to some extent explicit: equaung the 
dropout problem with unemployment, linking it with urban 
poverty, using the language of Juvenile delinquency, assuming 
that dropouts were male, and as.serting that psychological defects 
were a primary distinction between dropouts and graduates, 
(p, 363) 

These themes persisted, evident in contemporary 'public debate'. 

Such categories, of limited hflp, tend to o\crsiniplify matters and, 
obfuscate intricate patterns. Melissa Roderick (1993, pp. 43 and 82) 
attempts to unravel the process by concisely analyzing the school leaver 
literature and placing it into three groups. First, at one end of the 
spectrum, many studies point to student background as primarily 
responsible for lea\ ing school, diminishing the impact of schooling. 
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Second, at the other end of the spectrum, some literature focuses solely 
on school 'structure, organization, and policies'. Third, more complex 
research stresses a combination of factors, i.e., family background as 
well as insensitive and inadequate school policies and staff 'The singu- 
lar outcome — not finishing high school — is in fact a nest of prob- 
lems' (Mann, 1986, p. 311; Wehlage etal, 1989, pp. 25-6). We fall into 
this latter category, yet place more emphasis on the school's role in the 
leaving process; we cannot — nor do we presume to — change family 
conditions, but we can recommend alterations in school culture and 
structure to mitigate school leaving. 

The methodology used to conduct school leaver research often 
contributes to its shortcomings. Descriptive statistical studies provide 
valuable information, to be sure, but generally lack in-depth analysis of 
this social and educational problem. While Rumberger (1983, pp. 210- 
11), for example, sees family background as strongly influencing 'the 
probability of dropping out for members of all race and sex groups', 
he cautions that 'as with all previous studies of dropout behavior, the 
results obtained from these models have certain limitations'. These 
research efforts, he continues, present 'associations between independ- 
ent variables and the probability of dropping out', yet they do not 
'infer causality from various factors'. These 'factois' might really be 
'symptoms' rather than causes of dropout behavior (see also Bachman, 
O'Malley and Johnston, 1979, p. 482). Hence, these studies fail largely 
to reveal the mechanisms that actually caused students to abandon 
schooling. As Rumberger (1986, p. 109) concludes in another study: 
'No one really knows what causes students to drop out of high school'. 
Even worse, we know little, virtually nothing, about the process of 
student disengagement. 

Most studies also fail to account for the causes of why school 
leavers resume their schooling. This represents a serious oversight, 
because, as Borus and Carpenter (1983) iionically contend, returning 
to school defies most traditional reasons for leaving it: 

Family background variables, including father's education, pov- 
erty status, and absence of mother and/or father in the home at 
age 14, all which increased the probability of dropping out of 
school, seemed not to alter the rate for returning. Likewise, the 
proxy for ability, knowledge of the world of work score, was 
not significant. . . . Having had or parenting a child . . . was not 
a significant factor after marital status was accounted for. This 
implied that it is marriage rather than a presence of a child that 
hinders returning to school. Finally, the local unemployment 
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rate, personal unemployment status, and being from a poverty 
household were also not statistically significant, which would 
appear to indicate that economic conditions do not induce drop- 
outs to either remain in the labor market or return to school 
when the other factors are controlled, (p. 505) 

Their statistical analysis of this phenomenon is helpful but limited, 
because, like most investigations, these researchers examme the results 
of school leavers' decisions, not the decision-making process. And this 
leads us to our central point. 

School leaver research typically dismisses the students' perspec- 
tive. Of course, the ambitious National Longitudinal Survey of Youth 
Labor Market Experiences relied, in part, on data obtained through 'a 
series of annual interviews for a national sample of approximately 12,700 
young men and women', while the large-scale High School and Be- 
yond study utilized questionnaires (Rumberger, 1983; see also Borus 
and Carpenter, 1983). Yet, as Wehlage and Rutter (1986), point out in 
their valuable analysis, 'although the major studies sought student views, 
ihere is a tendency by researchers to see such information as less im- 
portant, or at 'east to treat it as "surface" data as opposed to "under- 
lying" data, which are assumed to be more "powerful"' (p. 376). Except 
for surveys and questionnaires, students, who are the principal actors 
in the school leaving process, have been treated, at best, marginally 
and, at worst, overlooked. 

Some recent studies depend on interviews with school leavers. 
Such an approach defies seemingly neat patterns, shedding light on the 
process as well as the causes of leaving school. As Farrell (1990) convinc- 
ingly argues: 'There is a myriad of statistical information available on 
the dropout phenomenon with which educators have attempted to go 
from the general to the particular. To get the at-risk students' view, 
however, we have to do the opposite — go from the particular to the 
general' (p. 6). His examination, which grew out of the New York 
City's Stay-in-School Partnership program, relies "n ninety-one stu- 
dent interviews. Its analysis, while insightful, seems limited because it 
concentrates on a psychological perspective to explain dropout behavior, 
tapping Erik Erickson's concept of adolescent 'self with its 'conflict- 
ing selves' (p. 3). A broader context is needed to better understand the 
social forces and educational conditions shaping dropout behavior. 

I-ine's (1985, 1986 and 1991) ethnographic research focusing on a 
New York ('ity public high school, uses interviews of administrators, 
teachers, and students, the latter supplemented by surveys, to demon- 
strate .social 'reproduction': 'The analysis relies upon life in this school 
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as a way of examining how the act of dropping out, even if intended 
as an act of social resistance, ultimately reproduces and exacerbates 
social inequities' (Fine, 1985, p. 44). However, she only focuses on one 
high school, limiting generalizations. 

Overlooking students' perspectives can also diminish the impor- 
tance of schooling itself as a cause of lea\ ing. According tii Wehlage 
and Hutter (1986, p. 376), 'there is a clear trend in what students say. 
They leave because they do not have much success in school and they 
do not like it. Many of them chose to accept entry-level work to care 
for their children, choices that apparently are seen as more attracti\e 
than staying in school' (p. 376).- This is what Ken Reid (1983) found 
in his .study of school absenteeism in South Wales. He interviewed 128 
persistent school absentees, selected from two inner-city comprehen- 
sive schools in an industrially depressed area, in order to gain insights 
into their initial and continued reasons for missing school. His foldings 
suggest that despite the absentees' generally unfavorable social and 
educational backgroimds, a greater proportion of these students seemed 
inclined to blame their institutions rather than psychological or social 
factors tor their behavior. 



Solutions 

This kind of information is critical because research approaches and 
fnidings shape the solutiiin. 'The focus on social, fan.ily, and personal 
characteristics does not carry any ob\ious implications fur shaping 
school policy and practice. Moreo\er, if the research on school leaving 
continues to focus on the relati\ely fixed attributes of students, the 
effect of such research may well be to give schools an excuse for their 
lack of success with the dropiiut" (Wehlage and Rutter, 1986, p. 37()). 
Such cynicism fuels the 'blame-the-victim' perspective (Mann, 198(), 
pp. 310-! !). Wehlage and Rutter (!98()) warn against such shiirtsighted, 
traditional lines of research, arguing for new approaches: 'Researchers 
need now to ask why these youth are educatiimally at risk and, further, 
what policies and practices of public schools can be constructive in 
reducing the chances that these students will drop out" (p. 377). 

Clountless con1mi^>sions have been convened 'to address the problems 
of at-risk students" (Rumberger, 1986, p. 116). Past as well as present 
policy recommendations ha\e usually followed standard causal research 
data. Cairrent efforts 'that seem to work" include 'work-experience pni- 
grams", small-scale settings that emphasize caring, computer-assisted 
instructional techniques, computerized monitoring of students at risk. 
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and 'business-school partnerships' guaranteeing employment for high 
school graduates (Mann, 1986, pp. 318-20; Bachman, O'Malley and 
Johnston, 1979, p. 482; Balfour and Harris, 1979; Wagner, 1984; 
Weidman and Friedniaiin, 1984, p. 37). Other policy makers and re- 
searchers have pointed to a variety of alternative schools or programs 
(Boyer, 1983, pp. 245-6; Farrell, 1990; Foley, 1985; Kunisavva, 1988). 
Finally, the characteristics of 'reentry' programs have differed mark- 
edly from prevention efforts (School Dropouts, 1987, pp. 22-5). 

Nevertheless, without the students' perspectives, we simply do 
not know what will work {ibid, p. 20). As Wehlage and Rutter (1986) 
maintain: 'From the standpoint of school policy and practice, it is ts- 
sential for educators to become knowledgeable about the way school 
can be perceived differently and can affect different groups of atloles- 
cents in different ways' (p. 380). 



A New Direction 

Other studies and findings directly confront the flurry of publicity 
over the 'educational crisis' in general and the school lea\er dilemma 
in particular. Bracey's findings arc provocati\'e, since he sees no decline 
in American schools; rather, just the opposite; The 'education system 
— as a system — continues to perforin better than ever" (Bracey, 1992, 
p. 107). Concerning the specific school leaver problem, Bracey (1991) 
states that 'high school graduation rates are at an all-time high' (p. 106). 
Not only did the United States experience an 83 per cent graduation 
rate in 1989, but this represented a 'misl .idingly low' figure because it 
only accounted for those students who graduated within the traditional 
twelve-to-fourtecn-year period (ibid). Unlike the situation in many 
other countries, growing numbers of young Americans resume their 
sch(Hiling, often completing it. 'In 1989, 87 per cent of Americans 
hetwecn the ages of 25 and 29 held high school diplomas or GF.I) 
(general et|ui\alency diploma) certificates, up from 73 per cent only 
twenty years earlier' {ibid, p. 107). Hven more startling, and undcrniin- 
ing the credibility of the 'CJoals 2000: Hducate America' graduation 
projection, '91 per cent of the class of 1980 had completed high school 
or its equivalent by 1986' {ibid; NC!FS, 1994). The typical twehe-year 
template docs not apply to all students, due to a number of variables 
including development, maturity, and life experiences. The standard 
expectation is understandahle, yet it masks the tact that some do com- 
plete school o\ er a longer period of time and often in unconventional 
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ways. Thus, when young people take fourteen to s'xteen years to 
finish school, the leaver situation appears to be significantly different. 

Return rates therefore prove encouraging. However, dropbacks 
— those dropouts who resume their schooling — receive little or no 
attention from researchers. According to Kolstad and Owings (1986) 
who tapped the High School and Beyond data, 38 per cent of school 
leavers nationwide 'returned and completed high school or obtained a 
GED' (p. 14). This resumption rate varies depending on when students 
urst abandoned schooling, as well as their gender, race, ethnicity, so- 
cial class, test scores, location, post-secondary expectations, and em- 
ployment opportunities. Twenty-seven per cent of sophomore school 
leavers returned to complete their graduation requirements, with 37 
and 41 per .ent for juniors and seniors, respectively {ibid, p. 15). Al- 
though slightly mor; males than females leave school before gradua- 
tion, female school leavers returned at the same general rate as males. 
However, when Kolstad and Owings combined gender with ethnicity 
and race, different patterns emerged: 'Among 'tiajority whites, young 
male and female dropouts were about equally likely to return and 
complete high school, but among Hispanics and Blacks, young male 
dropouts were about 10 percentage points more likely to return and 
complete high school than young female dropouts' {ibid, p. 16). 

These researchers also isolated ethnic and racial differences: 30 per 
cent of Latino, 33 per cent of African- American and 41 per cent of 
White school leavers returned. Yet socioeconomic status significantly 
affected these figures. Affluent students, regardless of their ethnic and 
racial backgrounds, returned at a higher rate, with 42 per cent for 
Latinos, 44 per cent for African Americans and 56 per cent for Whites. 
These rates dropped dramatically for low-status students, with 32, 25 
and 32 per cent respectively {ibid, p. 27; Weidman and Friedmann, 
1984, p. 26). When Kolstad and Owings (pp. 17 and 28) introduced 
academic achievement, as measured by standardized test scores, they 
found yet another pattern. In the upper three test score quartiles, 69 
per cent of Latino ai ' 58 per cent of African-American school leavers 
returned, with 55 per cent for Whites. These percentages plummeted 
to 18, 25 and 22 per cent, respectively, for low-achieving students. 

Location too affected the dropping back process. 'The South and 
Northeast had return /completion rates around 40 per cent, compared 
to a 35 per cent rate in the Wes;t and North Central regions'. Dropback 
rates too varied according to the community: 'High school dropouts in 
urban areas had dropout/return rates around 35 per cent, compared to 
37 per cent in rural areas and to 42 per cent in suburban areas' {ibid, 
p. 18). 
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Educational goals likewise influenced return rates, as Kolstad and 
Owings point out: 

Those who expected to go to college, but dropped out of high 
school, are more iikely to return and complete high school than 
those dropouts whc> had no further educational plans %r after 
high school (61 pet cent compared to 27 per cent). Among 
those who had an intermediate level of educational expectations 
(junior college or vocational/technical school, male dropouts 
were more likely than female dropouts to return and complete 
school (51 per cent compared to 44 per cent for those who 
expected vocational/technical training), and 64 per cent com- 
pared to 46 per cent for those who expected to attend junior 
college), {ibid, p. 19) 

Finally, employment produced fascinating, but ambiguous, results. 
Seventy-nine per cent of employed male school leavers remained 
'stayouts', not completing high school or a GED. The experience of 
th" employed female school leaver contrasted with this; 51 per cent 
eventually returned to school. Regardless of the variables, school leavers 
nationwide believed that leaving school was a mistake. Kolstad and 
Owings {ibid, pp. 3, 18 and 20) conclude their study on a positive note, 
seeing viable solutions, such as reentry programs, to the school leaver 
dilemma. 

Bracey (1991) too recasts the minority experience: school leaver 
rates appear to be 'declining for all ethnic groups except Hispanics, for 
whom the rate is steady' (p. 107). Poor and inconsistent data-gathering 
techniques, as mentioned earlier, have somewhat distorted perceptions: 
'In some reports that calculate dropout rates, a dropout is any person 
without a high school diploma who is not in school. Thus many 
undereducated adults who have immigrated recently from South and 
Central America are labeled as dropouts from a system that they never 
entered' (ibid). Our biases toward school leavers likewise need to be 
revised, as Bracey stresses: 'Contrary to the popular stereotype of drop- 
outs as largely Blacks and Hispanics, 66 per cent of dropouts are White. 
Sixty-eight per cent come from two-parent families, 42 per cent come 
from suburban high schools, 71 per cent never repeated a grade, and 
86 per cent live in homes where English is the native language' (ibid). 
This mitigates the notion, which wc pointed out above, that poverty 
and non-traditional family structure 'cause' the school leaver phenom- 
enon. Nevertheless, Bracey qualifies this by recognizing the difference 
between 'rates' and 'numbers' {ibid). African-American school leaver 
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uitci certainly overshadnw thcise for Wliites, while Hispanic rates iiut- 
strip iiu)st groups, "but the number of White drcipouts is much larger 
because Whites still represent the dominant population group in the 
country". 

Yet e\en aggregate school lea\er rates, if not handled carefully, 
can pnne misleading. Recent research has shed a different light on this 
issue. Kiiniinski (1990) approaches the school lea\ er rate from a purely 
statistical standpoint, and fnids the usual serious inconsistencies in data 
gathering techniques which ha\e distorted this phenomenon. He 
analyzes annual school lea\er rates, focusing on secondary grade le\els, 
and tracks it between 196H and 19K5. He concludes: 



At the national le\el, there is little difference between the rates 
of 19S.T and 19fi8. The data show that substantial imprtne- 
meiits ha\e been made by Blacks since 1968, but White rates, 
already low in 1968, have experienced no overall imprcnement. 
Rates for 1 lispanics, available only since 1972, show much higher 
le\els of dropping out at all four high school grades, (pp. 3()(S-9) 

Rumberger (1991, pp. ()7-8) reinftirces this last point, focusing on 
CMiicano students. 'At \irtually e\ery age group, dropout rates are 
higher tor Chicanos — roughly twice that of Whites and higher than 
any other ethnic or racial group except American Indians'. Neverthe- 
less, while Bracey (1991) a\oids trivializing or minimizing the "prob- 
lem of high schoiil dropouts in the United States' (p. 308), he brings 
a ^ober perspecti\e to it by addressing distortions and overstatements, 
as well as exposing its complexities. 

These perspecti\es reflect increasingly popular attempts to offei' 
hope amid the gloom tif purposeful "disinfiirmation' during the 198()s 
(Bracey, 1991: Bracey. 1992, p. 108: see O'Neil, 1993). These views also 
acknowledge the o\ersimplification of educational problems, like school 
lea\ ing. It should be luited that any rate of school lea\ ing remains 
unacceptable. Howe\er, the recent political and media sensationalism 
over this nation's school lea\er situation has grossly exaggerated and 
obfuscated an extremely complex and \ariegated phenomenon. Politi- 
cians, teachers, school administrators and the general public do not 
ha\ e a clear picture of school leavers' experiences. We argue that the 
school lea\er dilemma is not as bleak as many would have us believe: 
mir findings in tact re\eal a somewhat hopeful situation. This tloes 
not diminish the fact that our society should stri\e to ensure that all 
students complete their initial schooling, in lieu iif this, we maintain 
that with effecti\e local, state and federal prevention and reentry 
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programs the adverse social effects caused by students leaving their 
schools will continue to decline. 



The Pittsburgh Study 

This study concentrates on school leavers in Pittsburgh, a large metro- 
politan center. Once the world's leading steel producer throughout 
miist of the twentieth century, the 'Steel City' now symbolizes what 
has now become the American "rust belt'. Rather than a steel center, 
it has spent the past decade struggling to become a leading corporate 
and service center. During this difficult transition, from the late 197()s 
to the mid-198()s, the school leaver trend in the city's schools contra- 
dicted the literature that indicated a nationwide increase in school leavers. 
Acciirding to the ;'.dministrative records of the Pittsburgh public schools, 
which m^iiiitained data on students who lea\ e after the age of compul- 
sory attendance and prior to graduation, the school lea\er rate had 
fallen from the low 3()th percentile to the low 20s. Hciwever. a report 
rele.iseil in indicated a sudden surge in the rate, from 21 to 27 

per cent, during the previous academic year lPittsbiir{;li Poit Gazette. 
17 Hecember \^)H()). Descriptive statistical approaches alone could not 
explain why students decided to abandon the Pittsburgh schools at 
this, or any other, time. This policy-oriented study, focusing on school 
lca\er prevention and resumption, explores four basic questions: Who 
left school? Why did these students lea\e school? What caused them to 
return? What inter\ention policies can be formulated to prevent stu- 
dents from lea\iiig school? We believe the results of this research on 
one city will ha\e wider implications, as we place them within broader 
historical, social, and philosophical contexts. 

We inter\iewed 100 drophachi enrolled in Pittsburgh's [ob Corps 
Program during an eight-year period in order to explore school lea\ - 
ing and resumption experiences. Since these students came from all of 
Pittsburgh's high schools, we ha\e a composite picture of the entire 
system. (Xir research approach was designed to maximize students' 
responses from their own frames of references, not from a closed set 
of prearranged questionnaires or surveys. 1 hey reflectively reconstructed 
their school expeiiences for us ,is we sat with them for countless hours 
at the Pittsburgh Job ( "orps Cienter. Their recollections and it' ,hls 
informed us and sometimes surprised us. 

We rely on these in-depth, oral interviews of dropl'tul';: . under- 
stand why they left school ami why they returned, to reconstruct their 
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subjectiv ; meanings of schooling. This approach stems from symbolic 
interaction, as Bogdan and Biklen (1982) summarize it: 

it is not the rules, regulations, norms or whatever that are cru- 
cial in understanding behavior, but how these are defmed and 
used in specific situations. A high school may have a grading 
system, an organizational chart, a class schedule, a curriculum, 
and an official motto . . . People act, however, not according to 
what the school is supposed to be, or what administrators say 
it is, but rather, according to how they see it. (p. 34) 

As with such field studies, our theoretical framework is grounded in 
the data, thus inductively analyzing the findings. 'Theoretical constructs 
might be useful, however, they are relevant to understanding behavior 
only to the degree that they enter in and affect the defining process' 
(ibid). 

Our sole concern has been, from the beginning of this project, to 
capture school leavers' perspectives, to focus on the 'dropout rather 
than the valedictorian'. 'Success' marks only one side of schooling; 
'failure' exists as well (Grumet, 1988, pp. 59 and 67). As Rumberger 
(1991) warns about the complexity of this issue: 

We use dropping out as a visible and convenient measure of 
academic failure and graduation as a visible and convenient 
measure of academic success when neither reveal much about 
how much or how little knowledge a student has acquired. 
Thus, in some respects, too much attention is being placed on 
dropping out and graduating, when we should be more con- 
cerned with student engagement, learning, and knowledge, 
(p. 67) 

Some readers may see our emphasis as distorting reality by only inter- 
viewing school leavers rather than administrators, teachers, counselors 
and even parents. Why? Is this study any less credible because it only 
includes the views of our schools' and society's 'dropouts'? Our ap- 
proach features voices seldom, if ever, heard. School leavers' percep- 
tions represent their realities, and these perspectives are as legitimate as 
any other group's percepzioiis, if not more so. Their realities shaped 
their decisions to abandon schooling and then to resume it. We must 
utidcrstand and value this process and these voices. If we do not, we 
will never resolve the school leaving dilemma. 

The structure of this study highlights their perceptions, and 
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analyzes them against a broad backdrop. Part I supplies a contextual 
framework. This opening chapter provides a synopsis of the literature, 
synthesizing it around definitions, causes, and solutions, to demon- 
strate how this investigation addresses major lacunae. Chapter 2 exam- 
ines school leaving against a historical backdrop in order to gain a sense 
of continuity through human agency. Children and their families have 
made choices about education since the advent of widely available public 
schooling in the nineteenth century. That chapter en phasizes the con- 
flict, rather than the con.sensus, of authority over children's welfiire, 
the dispute between compulsory attendance and family rights; it also 
explores the impact of the emergence of the 'adolescent' as a new- 
phenomenon on high school completion. Chapter 3 begins by briefly 
looking at Pittsburgh's historical, economic and social contexts, with 
a short history of the Pittsb^^^rgh school system and historical trends. 
It draws on the classic and lich Pittsburgh Survey, conducted and 
published in 1911 by the Russell Sage Foundation. That chapter con- 
tinues by elaborating the methodological approach and describing the 
narrator population; often articulate and always thoughtful, these former 
students usually defied the stereotype of the school leaver. 

Part II concentrates on student perspectives of schooling and why 
they first decided to abandon it and why they then chose to resume it. 
The school setting serves as the topic for chapter 4. Narrators describe 
the physical plant, often overwhelmingly large and chaotic, and the 
social scene, usually marginal. Chapter 5 portrays school personnel 
through students' eyes, from building administrators, like principals, 
vice principals and deans, to teachers, security guards and custodians. 
On the one hand, they categorized administrators as invisible at best 
and adversarial at worst. On the other hand, our interviewees consist- 
ently pointed to teachers as the key 'persons' in their decisions about 
learning as well as their attitudes toward schooling. School knowledge 
dominates chapter 6. We were surprised to hear former students iden- 
tify the curriculum with teachers, that is, whether a student liked or 
disliked a particular subject depended on a teacher's personality or peda- 
gogical skill; knim-lcdge did not stand alone, but represented a human- 
istic process, (.'hapten 7 views the school leaving process as complex, 
and grapples with the unique experience of 'dropping back', which 
was seen as seldom calculated, sometimes serendipivous, and always 
necessary. 

Part 111 analyzes these findings and offers policy recoininenda- 
tioiis. C'hapter 8 attempts to explain why students saw their schcH>l 
leaving and dropping back based (^n solely individual considerations 
and perspectives. For instance, few of our narrators, though largely 
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minority students, reported systemic racism; yet they did point to 
isolated racist incidents with teachers. Still, they rarely blamed racism 
for their decisions to abandon schooling; rather, many of these stu- 
dents saw their leaving as an isolated act, for which they later ex- 
pressed regret. Labor market theory represented an important 
explanation for their decisions to return. The humanistic side of stu- 
dents' comments comprise chapter 9. They voiced a sense of margin- 
ality and often characterized school personnel as uncaring. Chapter 10 
concludes by reviewing a variety of existing intervention and reentry 
policies for at-risk students and how our investigation supports or 
refutes them. In our case, for example, we found that a federal reentry 
program like Job Corps works. This confronts the ongoing reform 
movenient which, during the Bush administration, diminished the role 
of the federal government, emphasizing solutions that had been created 
and subsidized at the local levels. Such shortsightedness will only ex- 
acerbate the school leaver problem. 

F-inally, we prefer to use the broad term school leaver (Wehlage, 
1989, p. 1). This represents an all-encompassing label, which includes 
dropping out, pushing out, fading out, easing out, as well as combi- 
nations of these various school leaving experiences. School leaver also 
avoids negative, almost pathological, connotations associated with the 
dropout label. Dropout implies that something is wrong with the indi- 
vidual, when in fact home or school experiences, peer pressures, or 
social or economic demands may have shaped their decisions; never- 
theless, leaving schtutl remained their decisions. We therefore see stu- 
dents as human agents, responding to various conditions and making 
choices — albeit, at times, limited ones — about first abandoning and 
then resuming school, or undertaking some educational equivalent. 



Notes 

A special issue of VVdt/urN Collide Raord. spring 198i>. provided sharp 
tbcus fur this study. Wc were grappling with these very same matters at 
that time. Rumbcrger {19H6) maintains a similar structure, i.e., defini- 
tiDiis, causes, and solutions, in his review of the literature. 
See also Kunisawa (1988): 'The problem is not the drt)puuts; the problem 
is .1 dysfunctional educational system that produces dropouts' (p. 63). 
Ik.uey's contentions have not gone inuhallcngcd. Refer, for example, to 
Stevenson ( \')')}). 
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School Leavers in American Society 



What ye leani in school ain't no good. (Child Laborer, 1912-13) 

School leaving represents more than a late twentieth-century phenom- 
enon, existing since the inception of the common schools in the nine- 
teenth century and circumventing compulsory education laws. History 
sheds a very different light on this experience. In 1900, 90 per cent of 
students did not complete high school; by 1940 this figure had only 
decreased to 76 per cent. School leaving did not fall below 50 per cent 
until the 1950s, and reached its lowest point during the sixties, with 
12 per cent in 1967. By 1970, however, that figure rbse to 17 per cent, 
rigidifying, according to some interpretations, at 25 per cent in recent 
years (Kolstad and Ovvings, 1986, p. 1 1; Kunisawa, 1988, p. 62; Mann, 
1986, pp. 311 and 313; Wehlage and Rutter, 1986, p. 374; Wehlage 
ct cj/, 1989, p. 30). 

American educators have long expressed frustration over the act 
of school leaving. In 1872, William Torrey Harris, St. Louis School 
Superintendent, delivered a rambling paper at the annual meeting of 
the National Education Association (NEA) in which he outlined his 
impressions of the causes for early school leaving. First, the existing 
school experience lacked systematic early childhood education, namely 
at the kindergarten level, which in turn failed to encourage students 'to 
love school, and to form good habits'. Secoiid, harsh teacher disci- 
pline, in the form of corporal punishment, alienated many students 
who escaped humiliation and pain by abandoning school. Third, the 
lack of formal and widespread age grading created deep inefficiencies, 
failing to challenge the 'best pupils' and overwhelming the 'poorest 
pupils' (Harris, 1873, pp. 265 and 266-7). Nevertheless, the actual 
term dropout did not appear until 1900 (Tyack and Hansot, 1990, pp. 
166 and 330) when James Greenwood (1900, pp. 341 and 343), Super- 
intendent v>f the Kansas City schools, who had collected statistics from 
fifteen urban districts in order to calculate the number of 'dropouts' 
and explain why they 'quit high school during the first year', presented 
his findings at the 1900 NT, A meeting. Age appeared to he the most 
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consistent variable; only 1 1 per cent of 12-year-olds abandoned school, 
while 60 per cent of the 18-year-olds abandoned high school during 
their first year. A. Caswell Ellis (1903), a University of Texas educa- 
tion professor, followed three years later with another NEA school 
leaver report. In a clearly disturbed tone, he criticized high schools for 
only graduating 'about 2 per cent of the original number entering the 
elementary schools' (p. 793). He pompously invoked a military image 
to dramatize his point: 'The slaughter of the Light Brigade at Bala 
Klava pales into insignificance, then, beside the slaughter of the edu- 
cational hopes and possibilities of our children by the present school 
system'. He focused on boys because they compiled the poorest at- 
tendance and completion records. He also expressed frustration about 
gathering data. He cited Greenwood's study of superintendents, vari- 
ous principal reports, and scattered teacher comments, but questioned 
the reliability of these 'second-hand child' investigations. Ellis com- 
plained to those assembled: "If one could get two thousand boys who 
left the high school to tell frankly why they left . . . we should have a 
contributit)n to child study of real value'. 

Almost 100 years later, our young narrators both fascinated and 
puzzled us with their strong sense of individualism. They saw their 
school leaving and dropping back experiences as tied to no other fac- 
tors than their own decisions. Family, school, and social conditions 
certainly shaped their choices, but these students consistently saw their 
actions based on self-direction. This strident evocation of individual- 
ism confused us at first, since we e :pected them to blame their family, 
school, or society. Such was not the case. How could we explain this? 
We turned to a broad historical analysis of youth culture as one means 
to shed some light on this phenomenon, asking two basic questions: 
What have been the patterns of school leaving over time? More specifi- 
cally, how have the changing relationships between children, families, 
and schools unfolded?' 

Three concepts, compulsory schooling, family economy and ado- 
lescence, focus this contextual analysis. Family economy explains trends 
in school leaving through the early twentieth century, but after that 
period the pressures of adolescence provides the best mechanism for 
understanding this phenomenon. Human agency, with students choos- 
ing to continue, leave, or resume schooling, overarches all of this, 
stressing how poor and working-class parents and children proved to 
he vital and effective historical actors. On the surface, this may appear 
to be an ambitious, synthetic chapter, but it represents more of a pencil 
sketch proposing a different way to view the relationship between 
education and scliool leaving in urban society. Further, in this chapter. 
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we must draw heavily on generalizations and skip from city to city to 
suggest the universality of this experience. As David Nasaw (1985) 
comments about early twentieth-century part-time child laborers, 

working-class Irish kids in Toledo and Philadelphia, Jews in 
Youngstown and Syracuse, Poles in Chicago and Pittsburgh, 
Italians in Los Angeles and Cleveland, and 'natives' in cities 
across the country earned their money after school by scaveng- 
ing for the same kind of junk, selling afternoon papers, black- 
ing boots, and peddling spearmint gum and chocolate bars to 
commuters, tourists, and people out for a good time on a Sat- 
urday night. Wherever they came from, they were expected to 
turn in their money to their parents, (p. x) 

Social class bound these urban children together, regardless of their 
location, religion, race, or ethnicity. 

Compulsory Schooling 

School leaving would be a !ion-existent problem without compulsory 
schooling. However, mandatory attendance has assumed many differ- 
ent meanings at various times. The value of schooling, whether per- 
ceived by parents or children, sometimes seemed marginal and never 
remained constant. American historians have too often overlooked this 
fact. Many poor and working-class parents chose not to send their 
children to school, but that experience has too often been obfuscated 
or relegated to minor contextual material. American educational his- 
torians, who usually maintain a traditional approach, fixating on the 
institutional evolution of schools, or a revisionist interpretation, ignor- 
ing human agency, habitually overlook parents' and children's per- 
spectives and actions regarding education (Altenbaugh, 1981; Cremin, 
1965; Hiner and Hawes, 1985). 

J.S. Hurt (1979), a British historian, has taken a different path, and 
his treatment of English and Welsh parents is instructive for American 
social and educational historians. Prior to Britain's Elementary Educa- 
tion Act of 1870, which mandated compulsory but not free schooling, 
laboring parents placed minimal, if not marginal, value on secular 
knowledge for their children, who would spend their working lives 
toiling with their hands. These families also saw no need for the school 
to .issume the role of socialization or religious instruction; inculcating 
values remained the parents' prerogative. For them, schooling simply 
served the utilitarian function of literacy training, and they appeared to 
be willing to pay for this service. 'Parents faced a double cost. They 
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had not only to find money for school fees but they also had to forgo 
the child's earnings. The opportunity cost of losing a child's wages was 
a far greater burden than mere payment of the weekly fee'. Parents 
therefore had alternatives, but "after the decade of the 1870s they lost 
this freedom of choice'. This dramatically altered working-class culture: 

No longer could parents take for granted the services of their 
children in the home and their contributions to the family 
budget. Traditional working-class patterns of behavior, when 
continued, did so in defiance of the law. The state had interfered 
with the pattern of family life by coming between parent and 
child, reducing family income, and imposing new patterns of 
behavior of both parent and child, {ibid, pp. 3, 25, 30-1 and 34)- 

Hurt (1979) elaborates on the struggles between families and school 
officials over children in an insightful chapter titled 'Schools, Parents 
and Children'. During the lS7()s, school authorities conducted less- 
than-legal sweeps through urban neighborhoods "to round up the chil- 
dren and haul them off to school. In Manchester these sorties into the 
urban jungle had led to affrays when parents had tried to rescue cap- 
tives. Police then had to be summoned to rescue the would-be cap- 
tors'. Many families also objected to the schooling process, particularly 
corporal punishment. They occasionally dragged a schoolmaster be- 
fore a magistrate because of excessive abuse. However, few working- 
class parents challenged the content of what was taught in the classroom, 
usually acquiescing over religious instruction in the schools. They chose 
"not to exercise their legal rights. The "fear of incurring the displeasure 
of their superiors in the neighborhood and imperiling their employ- 
ment" was enough to deter them' {ibid, pp. 156 and 174). 

Human agency culminates in Hurt's (1079) final chapter, 'Unwill- 
ingly to School'. Employers and families alike cooperated to evade the 
law. One factory inspector recalled: 

As soon as an inspector pays one of his rare visits to a "stock- 
ing' village, his coining is at once made known, and children 
are quickly hidden away, under steps or baskets and in cup- 
boards and holes, and when his back is turned, employers and 
parents congratulated themselves on their good luck and adroit- 
ness in escaping detection, (p. 104) 

This collusion included boys and girls, working full-time and part- 
time and encompassed a variety of industries. One brickfield inspector 
recounted: 'Report has it that once 1 stepped on a girl under some 
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matting without discovering her' {ibid, p. 196). Seemingly clever in- 
spectors resorted to a variety of ploys in order to surprise their prey, 
but often to no avail. Unfenced iron mills, for instance, worked against 
them: 'The boys dropped their tongs and ran like rabbits' (ibid). 

School attendance, not completion, represented the earliest goal, 
but attendance remained problematic even well into the twentieth 
century in Britain. Even as late as 1967, nian^ poor and working-class 
families placed little economic value on schc/o'ing. 'In the working- 
class home the bright child was the one who demonstrated his (sic) 
academic prowess by leaving as early as legally possible' {ibid, p. 211). 
Thus, as Hurt {ibid) concludes about the English and Welsh experi- 
ence, many — but not all — working-class parents did not support 
school attendance. Contrary to traditional interpretations and popular 
notions, a similaV mixed pattern existed in the United States. 

David Tyack's (1976) comprehensive overview of American com- 
pulsory schooling provides periodization and a historiographic founda- 
tion. The 'symbolic' stage occurred between 1850 and 1890, when a 
rudimentary elementary school system emerged which attracted a grow- 
ing enrollment. 'Most states passed compulsory-attendance legislation 
during these years, but generally these laws were unenforced and un- 
enforceable' {ibid. p. 359). First, many educators preferred not to drag 
unwilling, usually rowdy and potentially disruptive, students into the 
classroom. Second, schools, especially those in large cities, simply could 
not acctimmodate perfect attendance; these frugal settings lacked both 
sufficient space and enough benches and desks. Third, 'many citizens 
regarded compulsion as an unAmerican invasion of parental rights' 
{ibid. p. 3fil; Burgess, 1976, p. 21.V Hawes, 1991, p. 41). Finally, few 
states enacted enforcement provisions (see Fnsign, 1969). During this 
initial period, therefore, neither educators, the school system, society, 
nor the state recognized school completion as a desirable — or, for that 
matter, an achievable — goal. 

The "Inireaucratic' phase of compulsory schooling, which began in 
the lS9()s, changed all of this. Tyack (197()) summarizes this stage; 

School systems grew in si/e . ■■d complexity, new techniques of 
bureaucratic control emer; ideological conflict over com- 
pulsion diminished, strong ..r,vs were passed, and school ofTi- 
eials developed sophisticated techniques to bring truants into 
schools. By the 192l)s and 19.M)s increasing lunnbers of stales 
were requiring youth to attend high school, and by the l9S0s 
secondary-school attendance had become so customary that 
school leavers were routinely seen as 'dropouts', (p. .\59) 
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School attendance therefore evolved, ever so gradually, from an infor- 
mal, almost casual, experience to a formal, seemingly rigid, routine. 

Historians explain this change by relying upon five interpretive 
frameworks to justify the need for compulsory schooling. Those who 
emphasize political pressures and those who stress ethnocultural factors 
see the move toward compulsory attendance as a drive for conformity. 
The former perspective maintains that political forces seek to create a 
unified nation state, with obedient and loyal citizens, while the latter 
views compulsion as the means to impose a single tradition and set of 
values, thus defusing the potential cultural and religious conflicts aris- 
ing from diversity. A third perspective sees mandatory attendance as 
the attempt by educational experts to ensure the smooth bureaucratic 
function of education in a modernizing society. Fourth, human-capital 
theorists stress how compulsory attendance has contributed to national 
economic growth. Finally, radical revisionists see compulsion as aiding 
the reproduction of inequitable social relations (ibid, pp. 364-87). 

We are not, however, concerned with accounting for the rationale 
behind compulsory schooling, though we are interested in its impact 
and permutations. Furthermore, in spite of these different, and often 
contending, interpretations, this move toward coercion was neither 
neat nor smooth. Conflict often characterized the issue of sciiool at- 
tendance. As Hunt and Clawson (1^)75) contend: 

As a result of compulsory attendance laws, the schools iniier- 
ited a problem. They were forced to assume the roles of care- 
taker and custodian. School became a place a youngster was 
compelled to attend. Some did not want to go to school. For 
them, for one reason or another, school was an unpleasant place 
to be. The schools on the other hand, were legally ordered to 
keep them. In spite of legislation, even of a primitive nature, 
and despite the efforts of truant or attendance officers, the situ- 
ation was 'fluid' and has remained so. (pp. 238-^)) 

C:oinpulsory schooling represented a state, rather than a federal, initia- 
ti\e, and unitbrmity simply did not exist in this context: 'With control 
limited to the states, a great deal of local option and variety remained 
in education' (Burgess, 1^)76, p. 2().S). Certainly every state had passed 
and enacted a mandatory schooling bill by 1^)18, but while these school 
laws retjuired attendance (o the age of 14, it was possible in a inimber 
of states to avoid attending school. 'Work permits, local options, and 
a host of other reasons exempted children from compulsory attendance 
legislation' (Hunt and C:lawson, 1^)75, p. 238). I-inally, mandatory 
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attendance, along with other factors, shaped adolescence, which ironi- 
cally often acted to undermine attendance, as we shall see. 

Enforcement of compulsory school laws proved to be difficult. 
Like their English and Welsh counterparts, many American parents 
throughout the nineteenth century simply held mandatory attendance 
in contempt, resenting state meddling in family matters, and often 
directed their scorn and anger at the person most responsible, the tru- 
ant officer. Tyack and Berkowitz (1977) quote one indignant Con- 
necticut parent: 'immagane What Sort of person you would be to hold 
down an Worthless Position for what there is in it. And I only regret 
that I have to Pay taxes to keep such People that are of no use What- 
ever' (pp. 32-3). Rigidly moralistic truant officers, on the other hand, 
viewed the parents of these 'hookey' players as suffering from 'defects 
of character'; their children were incorrigible. The 'hookey cop' used 
•fear and punishment' as the 'appropriate remedies, at least for the hard 
core'. Boston's school officials used force, intimidation, and punish- 
ment to ct)ntrol student absenteeism. Truant officers sent 'convicted 
truants' to the House of Reformation on Deer Island, thoughtlessly 
mixing hookey players with true juvenile delinquents. City school 
systems in general competed with each other 'to report high attendance 
rates, but to do so they often ignored non-enrolled children and had 
dropped pupils from the registers if they missed four or five days'. ^ 
This represented no mean figure, amounting to tens ot thousands ot 
children, hi New York City alone, during the 1911/12 school year, 
'census takers found 22.309 children illegally absent and thousands more 
nut of school because they were ill, neglected, and deserted" (Tyack 
and Berkowitz. 1977. pp. 36. 41 and 51-2). 

Tyack and Berkowitz (i7)i(i) argue that a profound change in 'tru- 
ant work' occurred during the early years of the twentieth century. 
Reformers and school people tried earnestly to 

attract or push all children into school and created elaborate 
organization machinery to do so. While echoes of the older 
Victorian moralism persisted, explanations of nonattendance 
during the Progressive Era focused on broad environmental 
factors like poverty, illness, and cultural differences. In the 192()s 
psychologists called attention to the individual truant, (p. 3(i) 

Progressive educators, relying on such 'scientific' approaches, began 
to see relationships between social institutions like the family. worK, 
religion, the legal system and school as the explanation for truancy. 
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Child studies pointed to specific causes. In Chicago, for example, re- 
searchers studying 'habitual truants' during the 1913/14 school year, 
discovered 'multiple-problem families': '80 per cent were poor or very 
poor; 28 per cent had one or both parents dead; about a third were 
undernourished, and many had serious physical defects or emotional 
problems' (ibid, pp. 42 and 44). Because of these, and other similar, 
findings of social 'pathologies', the truant officer by the 1920s had 
evolved into the 'social field worker'. They visited truants' homes, 
preventing truancy instead of policing it, 'helping rather than punish- 
ing children or parents' (ibid, pp. 44 and 46). 

The school bureaucracy too expanded and changed to fulfill the 
often elusive ideal of 'luiii'ersal education'. New data-gathering tech- 
niques appeared to facilitate 'child accounting'. 

University scholars and school administrators developed a com- 
plex new technology of enforcement to replace the old haphaz- 
ard arrangements: a continuing census to find and register every 
child of school age (often including youth to age eighteen who 
attended continuation schools while working); iiierarchical at- 
tendance bureaus which specified roles for supervisors, voca- 
tional placement officers, visiting teachers, clerks, and attendance 
workers: and massive arrays of forms, form.s. forms, {ibid, pp. 
S2-3) 

School systems also created 'specialized classes or schools' to attract and 
hold these 'exceptional or re'Dellious' students, such as 'ungraded classes 
Cor "backward" children: disciplinary classes for unruly youngsters; 
special facilities for handicapped or sick children; and parental schools 
for hard-core truants' (ibid, p. 53). 

The relationships among families, children, schooling and work 
have profoundly changed during the past 150 years, and American 
historians, like their British counterparts, can capture this experience. 
What follows is a speculative approach, arguing that the centrality of 
tlie family economy through the early twentieth century served as the 
key to understanding these interactions. 



The Family Economy 

The ideal ot indi\ idual choice as a determinant of one's actions and 
experiences represents a middle-class value, which often did not exist 
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for poor and vvorking-clasb youths. Walters and O'Connell (1988; see 
also Flareven, 1982) generalize instead that 'for poorer families, whose 
economic position was by no means secure, the family is more prop- 
erly understood as the basic decision-making unit that allocated the 
time of family members to various activities, including working and 
going to school' (p. 1124). Historians have too often overlooked this 
crucial point: 'The culture of the working-class family was guided by 
collective goals and needs, and the individualistic aspirations of chil- 
dren were subordinated to family demands' (ibid). 

Women and children often served as the initial manufacturing labor 
force, operating spinning jennies in Philadelphia and Boston. In 1814, 
eighty-seven cotton mills nationwide maintained a 'labor force of 500 
men and 3500 women and children' (Montgomery, 1968, pp. 12-13). 
Some early industrialists, as Lawrence Cremin (1980, p. 349) points 
out, even hired whole families for the emerging factory system. In 
1800, Samuel Slater recruited parents and their children for his new 
and enlarged cotton mill in Pavvtucket, Rhode Island. 'The new ar- 
rangement relieved Slater and his partners of the responsibilities of 
oversight in the factories: the parents themselves supervised the chil- 
dren at work and in the process not only maintained social discipline 
but provided substantial legitimatization for the employment of young 
children'. This use of the 'so-called family system' not only became 
widespread, used in Rhode Island, Connecticut and Massachusetts, but 
persisted through the early twentieth century, as Tamara Hareven 
argues in her study of the Amoskeag Mills (Hareven, 1982; Horan 
and Hargis, 1991). Thus, a highly varied, deeply textured, and e.x- 
tremely dynamic working-class structure and culture began to assert 
itself in an emerging industrial capitalism. And many of those class 
trends continued through the nineteenth century. 

More importantly, working-class families responded in a variety 
of ways to public schooling, which began in Massachusetts during the 
1840s; they struggled to maintain autonomy over their children. Like 
their English and Welsh counterparts, American families and schools 
clashed over the fundamental notion of authority. In Carl Kaestle's 
(1983) balanced study of nineteenth-century educational history, 'school 
reformers argued for the precedence of state responsibility over tradi- 
tional parental responsibility for education'. Some parents disagreed, 
however. 'They took their children's side in cases of school discipline, 
disrupting "school sessions to argue witli teachers, in some cases as- 
saulting the teacher and in others having the teadier arrested and brought 
before a magistrate'. Other parents, protesting school policies, simply 
kept their children at home; still others subverted >^chool authority, and 
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sowed student defiance by openly criticizing teachers in front of their 
children. As Kaestle (1983) aptly sununarizes it: 

Parents and teachers in the antebellum Northeast were not in 
a state of declared war, but neither was their relation blissful. 
The indifference of many parents to school exhibitions, the 
persistent bellit^erence of some others resisting school disci- 
pline, and the anti-parental propaganda of antebellum educa- 
tors belie the notion of consensus and collaboration, (pp. 158 
and 160) 

The 'family labor system', as Thomas Dublin (1979) terms it, 
appeared to be a uni\ersal phenomenon during the early nineteenth 
century, hi the Lowell (Massachuselrs), mills, children earned from 51 
to 71 per cent of family income, depending on family structure and 
family cycle. 'C^hildrenV earnings must have amounted to more than 
80 per cent of family income in female-headed households'. In other 
families, more children, of course, meant increased family earnings and 
ttlder children raised family income as they gradually became adult 
wage earners. This system appeared to be so integrated that 'payroll 
records for 1850 and 1860 provide repeated instances in which fathers 
signed for and probably picked up their children's pay en\elopes'. 
School enrollment reflected this reahty; 'only 24,per cent of the chil- 
dren attended school'. Ciender represented an infportant distinction, 
however: 

The vast majority of boys in the i()-13-year-old age group 
remained in school and did not work, in contrast to girls of the 
same age. About 74 per cent of boys in this age attended school 
and did not work, compared to only 52 per cent among girls. 
Conversely, almost 42 per cent of girls worked, while only 13 
per cent of boys of this age did so. Between 14 and 17 the gap 
in employment rales between boys and girls narrowed until by 
age 18 the work patterns of the two groups were roughly the 
same. 

Parents believed that schooling possessed more value for boys. Because 
ofa paucity of evidence, Dublin ( 1980, pp. 171, 173, 174, 178 and 179) 
presents a speculative explanation, that is, families attempted to extract 
greater earnings from their soon-to-be-wed daughters. Moreo\ er, fam- 
ilies saw some vague connection between schooling and the enhanced 
earnings of their sons, who would e\ entually ser\ e as breadwinners. 
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Kathleen Neils Conzen (1976) found in Milwaukee, between 1840 
and 18()0, that school attendance depended on social class and ethnic- 
ity. Children of German inunigrants maintained the lowest attendance 
level regardless of social position, yet retained the highest literacy rate, 
in 1850, they cimiprised 38 per cent of that town's work force, and 
occupied 'high visibility at all levels of the city's economic ladder', 
with 20 per cent non-manual, 50 per cent skilled, 5 per cent semi- 
skilled, and 20 per cent unskilled. School attendance, public or private, 
appeared most problematic for the latter two groups. Children of casual 
laborers found work to provide immediate relief for their families, 
particularly if the father had suffered illness or injury. In fact, the whole 
family worked: 'the mother did laundry, the young boys sawed wood, 
and the sisters entered domestic service. Other families even more 
desperate set their younger children tu begging or raiding backyard 
swill bairels fur garbage and grease to feed the hogs'. However, some 
semiskilled and unskilled families managed to apprentice their 12-14- 
ycar-old sons as machinists, carpenters, or masons. 'For families who 
could do without immediate income from their sons, such apprentice- 
ships were a means of ensuring a more secure future for their children' 
(Conzen. 1976, pp. 59-60, 69, 73, 90 and 91). 

A similar strategy guided decisions about Milwaukee's German 
immigrant daughters. Bt)ys, as in Lowell, attended school. more often 
than girls, wlu) usually found employment as li\e-in servants. 'Parents 
were assured that domestic service in\ ol\ ed no loss cif status, that it 
meant training for the household the girl .vould hope tci run after her 
marriage, and a chance to earn a nest egg in the meantime' [ibid. p. 92). 

Apprenticeship represented a direct relatioiiship between fam- 
ilies, children, and work, Cremin (1980, p. 343) describes its colonial 
antecedents; 

it involveti a formal contract between a youngster (most often 
1 boy, occasionally a girl), a master craftsman or tradesman, 
and the youngster's parent(s) or guardian. The most impiirtant 
elements in the contract were the youngster's promise to serve 
the master in all lawful commands and capacities over a stipu- 
lated period of time and the master's promise in turn to teach 
the youngster the arts and mysteries associated with a particular 
ciafl oi tiatle. (see also Ut)iahaugh, 198(i. p. vii) 

This implied systematic and comprehensi\ e instructicin in the workplace, 
with the young apprentice residing with his surrogate family. Uorabaugh 
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(1986, p. vii) adds that while apprenticeship did not fulfill all of its 
objecti\es, 'it provided a safe passage from childhood to adulthood in 
psychological, social, and economic ways for a large number of people 
over a long period of time'. With republican ideology, which spawned 
a new sense of freedom and independence, the mechanization of pro- 
duction, which began the long deskilling process, and a persistent labor 
shortage throughout the nineteenth century, which maintained wage 
rates, this relationship became less formal, with traditional apprentice- 
ship experiences shrinking from seven to six, or even five, years. 
Nevertheless, 'apprenticeship remained the most common form of craft 
training' (Cremin, 1980, p. 344). The Boston school board rationalized 
low attendance during the early nineteenth century: 'The parents of 
scholars are able to find places to put them out as apprentices, or in 
counting houses' (quoted in Tyack and Hansot, 1990, p. 125). This 
experience was changing, however, as apprenticeship further declined 
between the Revolution and the C'ivil War. 'Like a glacier, the institu- 
tion receded year by year, ' iperceptibly at first and nmre rapidly later' 
(Rorabaugh, 198(), p. vii). iVlaster printers and shoemakers, for exam- 
ple, \irtually disappeared by mid-century. Others would soon follow, 
as we shall see. 

Parents reasoned, therefore, that work and work training, not 
schooling, ensured that they and their children would not only be 
financially secure but could tacilitate occupational mobility. They had 
direct acces- to the workplace for jobs and, better yet, apprenticeship 
experience. 

These strategies of choice ma> be generalized for the entire ante- 
bellum period. The cominoii-school movement certainly appeared to 
increase school enrollment. According to Kaestle's (1983) analysis, a 
.So per cent attendance rate at the elementary le\el represented the 
northern 'norm' bv !8.S(). 'hideed, imestigation of enrollments for 
eight towns in Massachusetts, in 1800, for Washtenaw C!ounty, Michi- 
gan, in !8.Si), and C'hicago in 18()0 re\eal rates of 8;i to 9S per cent it 
the prime common-school ages, 7 -13, for all ethnic and occupational 
groups'. nowe\er, 'pockets' of non-attenders still concerned educa- 
tors, i)articularly in 'urban slums and factoi y tenements'. In i'hiladel- 
pliia's ciitton mills 'the working day for children and adults alike ranged 
from eleven to fourteen hours. One- fifth of the employees were under 
age 12, and no provision was made for their educacion. Of all the 
eniiiluyees under eighteen, only one-llhid could read or write', fm- 
ployers apjieared to lie ambi\alent concerning child labor; some com- 
plied with the weak child labor laws while others painlessly ignored 
them (Ilawes, I9<)|, p. 41). Some parents likewise violated these child 
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labor restrictions: 'Factory workers needed the extra income' (Kaestle, 
1983, pp. 106. 107 and 109). 

The emergence of public high schools, seemingly fulfilling the 
democratic ideal of free schooling for all, again failed to reflect all social 
classes. 'In the 1830s far more non-farm youths entered apprenticeships 
than attended high schools that would have fitted them for a wider 
variety of careers in those segments of vhe economy that were growing 
most rapidly' (Rorabaugh, 1986, p. 188). The lure of mechanical pur- 
suits, the reverence for tradition, and the promise of higher earnings* 
continued to attract them, The 1837 depression, according to Rorabaugh 
(ibid, p. 1 19), marked a change. Many masters went bankrupt, business 
opportunities decreased, wages fell, and the standard of living declined. 
High schools now offered the best opportunities, For Kaestle (1983) 

precise studies of high schools in Chicago, New Yt)rk, and 
Salem in the 1850s indicate thai sons of clerks, merchants, pro- 
prietors, craftsmen, and professionals attended. ... A few fac- 
tory workers' sons appeared on the rolls, but the lower working 
class is severely underrepresented. The trend in graduate's ca- 
reers was toward white-collar work, both clerical and profes- 
sional, regardless of whether the boys' fathers worked in manual 
or non-manual jobs. The New York graduates of 1858 included 
a brass turner's son who became a lawyer, a machinist's son 
who became a bookkeeper", (p. 121; see also Tyack and Hansot, 
1990, p. 125) 

Kaestle (1983) further speculates that the ongoing deskilling t)f labor 
and the growing insecurity of work prompted craftsmen, nu)re and 
more, to send their st)ns to high school instead of arranging an appren- 
ticeship experience for them; 'Some fathers with such artisan labels 
may have been substantial craftsmen or even proprietors of their own 
businesses; however, because of changes from craft to factory produc - 
tion, some members of this artisan grtuip may have felt anxit)us about 
their positions and their sons' futures' (p. 121). 

The need to work and changes in the work process, therefore, 
shaped family decisions concerning the importance of schooling. In 
contrast to an emerging middle class, for children of ur.skilled parents, 
the workplace offered them endless opportunities with the growing 
demand for unskilled labor. Some of these parents needed their ehil- 
tlren's income to ensure the survival of the family, while other parents 
saw work as educatit^nal, teaching values and skills necessary for eco- 
nomic survival. Yet, ever so gradually, as witnessed by mid-century 
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attendance patterns among some craftsmen's sons, schooling was be- 
ginning to function as a bridge to a job. With the decline of crafts, they 
saw schooling as the source of new values, skills, and job security. 

Nevertheless, resistance characterized the relationship of many poor 
and working-class parents, and their children, to schooling. First, and 
in general, some parents resisted the imposition of school authority 
over their children, confronting teachers and administrators about school 
values and procedures. Second, and in particular, many poor and 
working-class parents continued to withhold their children from school 
throughout the nineteenth century. According to IHHO data from the 
St. Louis schools, '80 per cent of the sons of professional fathers and 
64 per cent of the sons of white-collar workers between the ages of 13 
and 16 were in school, compared to only 32 per cent of the sons of 
unskilled laborers'. While many boys chose not to attend high school, 
girls did. and often in overwhelming numbers, one rough estimate for 
1866 indicates that female secondary students outnumbered males by 
a margin of two to one (Tyack and Hansot, 1990, pp. 131 and 143). 
1-aniilies thus continued to retain control of their children as work grew 
increasingly unskilled and the struggle for the workplace intensified. 

The continuous deskilling of work, which systematically, but not 
e\enly, reduced the need and number of skilled laborers, profoundly 
affected family income and roles. A I8<)3 statistical analysis of workers 
in the coal, iron, and stetl industries, for example, re\ealed that the 
'husband's' average earnings only accounted for 85 per cent of the total 
income necessary to support their families. This report only included 
the wages of skilled workers, such as 'foremen, miners, engineers, 
masons, etc' (Clould, 1893, pp. 17 and 25). They of course received 
the highest wages, which allowed them to better support their fimilies 
than their semi-skilled and unskilled counterparts. These latter grtuips 
faced serious financial deficiencies. Yet, in spite of the disruptions of 
industrial life, the working-class family, growing increasingly unskilled 
and often unemployed, remained intact and stable. According M Vir- 
ginia Yans-Mcl.aughlin ( 1971 , pp. 302 and 308; see ..Iso her 1977 study), 
the family functioned as a 'working producti\ e unit' in order to resoh e 
the income shortfall of the paternal parent, it employed a \ ariety of 
strategies, either singularly or in combination, such as taking in board- 
ers, finding employment for mothers, and sending the children to work. 

i'lie former two often proved ditTicult, which left child labor as 
the imly viable option to augment the income of the hard-pressed 
wotking-cl.iss family. Therefore, in order to survive, poor and working- 
class families chose, among a variety of strategies, to send their children 
to work. They often saw little connection between schooling and the 
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workplace: they had access to work ami exploited it. Few obstacles 
existed, 'lii 1898, there were still twenty-four states and the District of 
Columbia without a niininium age requirement for children employed 
in manufacturing' (Zclizer, 1985, p. 75). With the existence of weak 
state compulsory attendance laws, like those passed by Massachusetts 
in 1852 and Connecticut in 1871, which excused poor children from 
school in order to work, schooling became even more easily expend- 
able (Ensign, 1969, pp. (i8-9 and 96-7). Schooling through the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries appeared to be a matter of choice 
rather than compulsion. Cultural patterns, as we have seen, reinforced 
this notion, with working children a common characteristic of rural, 
preindustrial, and early industrial life. This is precisely what Angus 
and Mirel (1985, p. 139) found in their detailed investigation oF the 
children of textile workers. Focusing on the 1888 to 1890 period, they 
conclude: "The decision for a c'lild to enter the work force vvas exactly 
that — a decision ... At any level of father's income, at any occupa- 
tional level, at any birth position, some children were at school and 
some at the same age were at work'. Work at a young age was seen as 
a virtue, not a vice, teaching children diligence, discipline, and respon- 
sibility: "Overwork . . . was a preferable alternative to overcoddling' 
(Zelizer, 1985, pp. 59, 67 and 1(H)-I: see also Nasaw, 1985, p. 42; 
1 lawes, 1991, p. 41). 

Children represented a universal source of labor in industrial 
America. During a Senate investigation of relations between labor and 
capital in the 188()s, Cieorge Blair, a box manufacturer, testified that 
children produced between 40 and 50 per cent of the manufactured 
goods in New York state and a New York City tailor confessed that 
lie saw 6-ycar-olds working in the nation's largest cotton mill (US 
Senate, 1885, Vol. 1, p. 851, Vol. II, pp. 6 and 67). In 1880, 29 per cent 
of all males emploved in the glass industry were under 16 years of age 
(US Dept. of Labor, 1916, p. 130). According to the 1910 census, an 
estimated 2 million children beh^w the age of \(> worked; 26 per cent 
<^f cott(Mi textile workers ui 1907 claimed to be younger than 16 (Hoyer 
and Mbrais, 1976, p. 184; US Dept. of Labor, 1916, p. 40; Zelizer, 
1985, p. 57). Schooling became so expendable that, in 1914, 60 to 65 
per cent of all children abandoned it as early as the fifth or sixth grades 
(ixippa, 1976, pp. 157 and 159). This trend assumed gender and class 
differences, however. During the first decade of the twentieth century, 
"17 per cent more girls than boys completed elementary school'. Hy 
the twelfth grade, girls constituted ()1 per cent and boys 39 per cent of 
the student bodv. Lyack and I Liiisot ( 1990) Juxtaposed social class and 
found 'fewer working-class boys than working-class girls continued in 
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school, suggesting that males dropped out more often to work' (p. 
171). For Angus and Mirel (1985) class more than any other variable 
shaped work-force entry: 'Families opting to keep their children in 
school longer were "better off" in a number of ways: their fathers had 
higher incomes and higher status jobs, they lived in less crowded homes 
which they were more likely to own, and they found it possible to live 
within their means' (p. 139). Working children's high visibility caused 
one manufacturer to relate an ironic analogy to Helen Todd (1912- 
1913, pp. 69-70), a factory inspector, who published her 1909 survey 
of Chicago's child labor: 'Ever see that box factory in the next block? 
It's worth seeing. Go into one of those rooms, and you'd think you 
were in the fourth grade of a Polish school'.* 

Child workers faced brutal conditions. While the majority of cotton 
textile workers earned between $5 and $6 per week in 1910, full-time 
working children younger than 16 seldom made more than S3. Almost 
half of the children employed in industry worked at least ten hours a 
day. In the metal trades. 92 per cent of the children under 16 worked 
more than fifty-four hours a week and 32 per cent of these worked a 
sixty-hour week (US Dept. of Labor, 1916, pp. 62 and 283; US Dept. 
of Labor, 1911, p. 28). Schooling did little to increase their earning 
power, as one young factory worker expressed it to Todd (1912/13, 
p. 74): "What ye learn in school ain't no good. Ye git paid as much in 
the factory if ye never was there. Our boss he never went to school'. 

These children learned well their lessons on the job. Like their 
working parents, they occasionally asserted their control over the 
workplace, as Nasaw (1985) describes in his treatment of street work- 
ers. In 1899, New York City newsboys protested against the distribu- 
Uou procedures implemented by Joseph Pulitzer's H'tirW and William 
Randolph Hearst's Post by forming a union and organizing a 1, .;e and 
successful strike. "They cemented their informal communities of the 
street into quasi-formal unions, held mass meetings, elected officers, 
declai-ed strikes, paraded through the streets shouting their demands, 
"soaked scabs", and hold together as long as they possibly could'. 
Messengers and bootblacks initiated a sympathy strike, joining the 
newsies in 'what nearly became a children's general strike'. This mili- 
tancy spread to other cities, like Rochester, Syracuse, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Boston, Cincimiati and Lexington, Kentucky. Neverthe- 
less, while these strikers acted to protect their workplace, "the New 
York C!ity union, like nuist of the other children's unions, was an 
ephemeral organization with a limited life span'. A second wave o\' 
strikes broke out between 1916 and 1918, but ended with mixed results 
(Nasaw, 1985, pp. 1()8, 177 and 182-3). 
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Many children alsn preferred work because they so disliked school- 
ing; public schools often employed harsh methods (Wehlage et al, 1^)89, 
p. 31). As Todd (1912/13, pp. 75-6) pointed out in her survey: 'of 
some 800 children questioned, 269 gave as their one reason for prefer- 
ring a factory to a school, that they were hit there'. One child de- 
scribed his school experiences: 'They hits ye if ye don't learn, and they 
hits ye if ye whisper, and they hits ye if ye have string in yer pocket, 
and they hits ye if yer seat squeaks, and they hits ye if ye don't stan' 
up in time, and they hits ye if yer late, and they hits ye if ye forget the 
page'. At times, school discipline proved more oppressive than factory 
work. 'Nothing chat a factory sets them to do', Todd {ibid, p. 76) 
concluded, 'is so hard as learning'. 

The cultural milieu aside, early twentieth-century children, like 
many of their nineteenth-century predecessors, worked primarily be- 
cause of economic necessity. As Todd (ihiJ. pp. 73-6: see also Angus 
and Mirel, 1983, p. 139) wrote in 1912, 'a great part of child labor 
comes from the premature death or disability of the father through 
industrial accident or disease, or the unemployment of the father through 
being engaged in an industry which occupies its people only a portion 
of the year at low wages'. According to one factory owner she inter- 
viewed, 'as far as I can make out, the women and children support the 
entire family". And children realized the crucial trade-off between school 
and work, as oise related it to Todd: 'Once ! worked in a night school 
in the Settlement, an' in the day school too. (iee I humped myself. I 
got three cards with "excellent" on 'cm. An' they never did me no 
good. My mother she kept "em in the Bible, an" they never did her no 
good, neither. They ain't like a pay envelope'. School offered long- 
term intangible rewards while work, which remained easily accessible, 
guaranteed immediate monetary gains and potential future opportuni- 
ties. A 1916 US Department of Labor (p. 30) study of the condition^ 
of child and women wage-earners determined the value of this trade- 
off The report encompassed the cotton and silk textile, clothing, and 
glass industries and found that childre;i. aged 14 and 13, accounted for 
18.3 per cent of their family's incomes. 

lIowe\er. the reign of the street traders in particular and child 
laborers in general was beginning to wane. T he 'high water mark' tor 
child labor occurred in 1920 (Mirel. 1991, p. 1134). Technological, 
cultural, and educational changes took the'r toll. 'By the 1920s', ac- 
cording to Nasaw (1983. p. 187; see also /.eli/er. 1983. p. 30). 'tli^- 
children of the city had been pushed to the side by the automobile, 
which cut off their play and work space, by tm-gher and better- 
enforced cliild labor laws, and by adi.lts who nuned into the trades 
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they once monopolized'. Viviana Zelizer (1985, pp. 62 and 63) takes a 
slightly different stance than Nasaw, moving beyond 'the effect of 
structural, economic, and technological changes on child labor trends'. 
A growing unskilled labor supply certainly squeezed children out of 
the workplace, and rising real income allowed families to keep their 
children in school. These factors for Zelizer (1985) initiated a gradual 
change, profoundly transforming 'children's economic .oies' (p. 112). 
Children thus became 'emotional and moral assets' rather than raw 
economic partners. 

And here the collective decision making process within the family 
asserted itself once again. Between 1880 and 1930, Hogan (1978) found 
that school enrollment in Chicago increased for all ethnic, racial, and 
social class groups, in 1930, 97 per cent of the 7-13 age group went to 
school, 94.6 per cent of the 14-15 age cohort, and 56.6 per cent for the 
16-17-year-olds. This represented a changed attitude: 



Different ethnic groups de\ eloped distinctive patterns of edu- 
cational beha\it>r, creating varying matrices of child labor, 
b<iarding and lodging, home ownership, and school attend- 
ances, in their efforts to ensure survival or enhance their posi- 
tion in the wage labor society. But over time, whatever the 
initial matrix of educationally-related behavior, all ethnic and 
populatitMi groups kept their children at school for longer and 
longer periods in order to enhance the economic welfare of 
their children, it was this positive, instrumental attitude toward 
education that underlay the increasing levels of school attend- 
ance over and above the age t)f ct)mpulst>ry attendance. 



Hthnic culture certainly played a rok in these dccisiiMis. However, 
e\entually most groups, like Chicago's Slavic immigrants, with the 
security of ht)nie ownership, recognized the 'significance of educa- 
tional credentials in a wage labor system' (fh gan, 1978, pp. 227, 231 
and 255). 

l inally, much improved 'compulsory education laws further ac- 
celerated the unempU>yment of children". All of these factors best ex- 
plain the ebbing of child labor, since 'effective federal regulatit)n of 
child labor was only obtained after the (ircat Depression, first with the 
National Industrial Recovery Act and in 1938 with the Hair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, which introduced a section on child labor' (Zelizer, 1985, pp. 
63 and 65: see also llawes, 1991, pp. 52-53). 

M) 
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Adolescence 

Mirel (1991) adds that these changes were 'bolstered by the pathbreaking 
intellectual pursuits of several scholars, who articulated a new school 
of thought that viewed "adolescence" as a special developmental stage 
of life, in need of nurture and protection' (p. 1153). G. Stanley Hall's 
1904 work, Adolescence spearheaded this field of child study. 'While 
many educators and child advocates were suspicious of Hall's curious 
blend of science, romanticism, repression, and permissiveness, his basic 
idea of the "sanctity" of adolescence was tremendously influential'. 
This drove a movement to 'order ... the experiences of young people' 
{ibid. p. 1155). For Hall, high schools, functioning as the 'People's 
High School', should teach practical rather than abstract knowledge, 
serve a social instead of an intellectual role. He pointed to the industrial 
schools, prevalent among African- and Native-American students at 
that time, as his model (Strickland and Burgess, 1965, pp. 22-3 and 
149). Schools now began to assume more of the family's responsibil- 
ities, thus marginalizing the family as a social institution. An unantici- 
pated outcome was that adolescents now became disconnected from 
their traditional social institution, the family: 'For adolescents, the most 
important changes centered on the high school, which was gradually 
assuming a crucial role in the adolescent life course (Mirel, 1991, pp. 
1155-6). 

The actual origins of the idea of adolescence appeared between 
1840 and 1880, predating Hall's work. Institutional formalization, ac- 
cording to Kett (1977), changed how youths were perceived. As age- 
grading evolved, teenagers became identified with the high school years. 
The concept of development played only a minor role here, however. 
'A bureaucratic preference for order and efficiency and the logic ot 
institutional change were the motivating forces' ((■/);(/, p. 127). Ability 
grouping thus fell victim to 'age-segregation"; school authorities sorted 
out younger and older children at each level simply for the sake of 
'svstematization'. The term adolescence, a generally 'unfamiliar" one, 
'began to acquire more specific meanings toward the middle of the 
nineteenth century' {ibid. pp. 3 and 127). The 'teen years" became syn- 
onymous with high school. 

c:hanges in nineteenth-century family culture and size also iiiHu- 
enced the trend toward adolescence, particularly for urban middle-class 
families. 'Declining birthrates and the availability of cheap Irish serv- 
ants cut into some of the traditional functions of teenage girls'. To 'till 
up time', ihey attended high school to become cultured ladies, con- 
forming to the reigning cult of domesticity. 'Possession of an educated 
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daughter became a sort of prestige symbol, a crude form of conspicu- 
ous consumption' (ibid. p. 138; see also Welter, 1966). In addition to 
the drop in birthrates, shrinking sibling age ranges and extended lon- 
gevity reshaped the family and its internal dynamics. This smaller, 
more intimate, nuclear family unit, for Kett (1977), 'nurtured a more 
self-conscious approach to the socialization of children; adolescent rear- 
ing became as important as child rearing' (p. 232). This 'thrust children 
into passive and receptive stances rather than active purposive ones' 
within the family. 'Unproductive dependent' youth, so rare in the 
early 1800s, appeared somewhat common by 1900 {ibid, p. 233). 

Finally, intellectual trends and social concerns solidified and 
torinalized adolescence by the turn of the century. Hall's seminal work 
certainly shaped this movement while child-savers, reformers, parents, 
and intellectuals drove it. These 'architects of adolescence used biology 
and psychology ... to justify the promotion among young people of 
norms of behavior that were freighted with middle-class values' {ibid, 
p. 243). These norms included conformity, anti-intellectualism, and 
acquiescence. As a result, 'a biological process of maturation became 
the basis of the social definition of an entire age group' {ibid. p. 215). 
High schools, and their 'agencies of custody', now produced what 
Kett {ibid, p. 243) calls 'hollow youth'. Nevertheless, these youths 
fmmd other ways to express and assert themselves, as we shall see. 

Within the history of childhood, the twentieth century represents 
'the century of adolescence' (Aries, 1962, p. 30). Mirel (1991, p. 1154) 
divides adolescence into three periods. The first extended from 19()(^ to 
1930, when Progressive educators expanded the high school curric- 
ulum to accommodate its new social role. He makes a key point in 
his analysis of the drive to adolescence: 'These curricular changes were 
part of the larger process of economic and educational change in which 
preparation for work eventually supplanted actual engagement in work 
as the primary vocational experience of adolescents' (/7i/cy, p. 1157). 

The lines between the workplace and schooling began to blur, 
thus continuing the slow erosion of collective family culture. Progres- 
sive school reformers distorted the clear linkages between economic 
conditions and attendance. They deemphasized poverty as the cause of 
school leaving, and instead substituted boredom with schooling. The 
economic opportunities offered by industrial education, advocates rea- 
soned, would hold stutlents in scbool. "Child-labor reform groups and 
rel'onnist educators played down the poverty motive and stressed the 
dissatisfaction of the child with his {sic) schooling, since to do so 
strengthened their claims that children did not really work', that is, the 
notion that tiropping out created poverty suiiersedetl the idea that 
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poverty caused dropping out (Angus, 1965, pp. 40 and 45). Reformers 
succeeded, arguing that x'ocational education provided opportunities to 
working-class and poor children; they now had something to strive for 
and would remain in school. 

The cooperative education movement signified one of the earl> 
formalized expressions of special education for poor and working-class 
adolescents. V7ith the support of the National Society for the Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education (NSPIE), an amalgamation of educators 
and industrialists, thirteen cooperative schools were developed in east- 
ern industrial centers, hi Beverly, Massachusetts, the Union Shoe Com- 
pany contracted with the local high school in 1909 to train students at 
its plant for four years. Students worked fifty hours a-week for twenty- 
five weeks at the sho^ factory and attended classes at the high school 
tor thirty hours a week during the following twenty-five weeks. While 
at the high school, however, students continued to participate in 
industrial training classes for fifteen hours a week (McBride, 1974, 
p. 211; Violas, 1978, pp. 169-92; Cohen, 1968). Soon training the 
working class through vocational education programs virtually became 
a universal experience. Paul Violas (1978, p. 15) notes that, in 1909, 25 
per cent t)f New York's high school population attended a vocational 
program. The statistics from other cities prove e\eii more dramatic, 
with 33 per cent in Chicago in 1913, 57 per cent in Cincinnati in 1911 
and 56 per cent in Elyria, Ohio, in 1918. The 1917 Smith-Hughes Act 
legitimized the juxtaposition of schooling with work. 

After World War 1 public education acquired a new social sig- 
nificance and a new image. Schooling was now conceived as 
the CJreat Ladder. Through schooling, social groups formerly 
caught in the jaws of grinding poverty could lift themselves 
out of the slums and into respectable working-class status, 
Working-class children could hope to enter white-collar occu- 
pations on the basis of training received at public expense, as- 
suming that they were sufficiently tractable. (Angus, 1965, p. 49) 

Vocational educatior., that is, learning how to work in school, tlinc- 
tioned to retain potential school leavers, 

Mirel's (1991 , p. 1 157) seciind stage, between 1930 and 1950, began 
with the great depression, which served as 'the turning point in the 
history of adolescence', 'By dc-troying the youth labor market, the de- 
pression had closed off virtually every legitimate avenue except the 
high school through which adolescents could grow to adultlu od' {ihid. 
pp, 1158-9). Tile depression's high rate of uiiemployment boosted 
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schciol .itteiid.iiue, with .1 64 per cent eiircillmeiit rate tor 14-17-year- 
olds. 

Thousands of children went to school simply because there was 
no place else tc^ go. "Fhe schiHilroiMii was warm, if not neces- 
sarily friendly, and often tiie school lunch, perhaps paiti for mit 
of the teacher's piK-ket. was the closest thing to a ciniiplete 
meal the child received. The schm^l became, in many ciMiinui- 
nities, a relief agency; with classes of fifty and sixty in rooms 
designed to seat thirty-five, it could hardly have been more 
than this. (Angus, 1%5. pp. and 66) 

Idleness and hunger, not work, now represented the only alternati\es 
to schooling. 

With t!ie liepression. the "youth problem' no longer focused on 
child labor, but iun\- ciMicentrated on youth uiiempKninent. Mirel and 
Angus (l')S5) lune a 'prc^fmind and permanent shift in the basic rela- 
tionships between ycnith, schcu^ls, and unemployment'. In i^rder tc^ 
attract anti retain the remaining school leavers, school officials b''gaii to 
shift curricular emphasis. NatiiMial leuiers like Clharles M. Prc^sser, an 
aii\ocate of seciMidary \ocational preparation and NSPIl- executive 
secretary, supported <i "life-etiucation curriculum in which \iK-ational 
education played a diminished role'. The rationale fi^r this appnnich 
stemmed from the percei\ed death i^f entrepreneurship ami the emer- 
gence of persistent unemployment, with schoi^l lea\ ers threatening to 
become a 'permanent underclass', lluis, in the DetriMt sclunils, the 
majoiity of students now enrolled in courses like 'Persmial Ser\ice', 
studying diet, eticiuettc, and dating. Ihe results appeared dramatic: 
'While high school enrollments n^se in Detroit by 61 per cent from 
l')2') to l'),V), the number of graduates increased by 237 per cent'. The 
schools in this case appeared to successfully wittidraw stutients triMn 
the labor market. Mirel and Angus (l')S.S). generalizing frc^m this de- 
pression-era I>etroit school experience, maintain that educators "shitted 
the purpose of their institutions away from college and \ocational pre- 
paration and towani a custodialship of the young based on the coiuic- 
tion that there were not meaningful jobs for them and that their task 
was to adjust youth to that state of atTiirs' (pp. 4')(), W. 501 and 5i)2). 

1 he Secoiui World War briefly changed this again. Mobilization 
createii high employment opportunities and, as a result, youths once 
.igain chose work o\er schooling. According to Angus M')65), "the 
("Inklren's lUireau of the Department of labor estimateti that the 
mniiber of worivers 14 through 17 years of age increased from 1 .()()(i,(H)() 
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in 1940 to nearly 3,000, 000 in April. 1944' (p. 87). School leaving rates 
therefore increaseti: 'After decades of phenomenal increase, high school 
enrollments declined by nearly a million from 1940 to 1943' {ibid). 

However, by the 1950s, the high school became the '"inescapable 
institution" for American adolescents' (Mirel, pp. 1159-60). Mirel's 
(1991) third, fmal and current, stage began in 1950. and is :,till unfold- 
ing. Although the adolescent movement progressed at different rates, 
more quickly in small cities and towns than in rural and metropolitan 
areas, by mid-century it appeared to be widely embraced, 'in the three 
decades after 1920 virtually every state extended the legal protection 
provided by the juvenile court to those between 16 and 18 or 20. In 
effect, adolescence became a legal as well as a social category' (Kett, 
1977, p. 245). Schools provided education and socialization in their 
broadest forms, with academic and vocational training, psychological 
counseling, suicide intervention, substance abuse advising, sex educa- 
tion, and birth control clinics, among others. 

All of this was not without conflict, however. 'Even as it became 
alnK)st impossible to avoid exposure to the institution of adolescence, 
many young people voted with their feet and resolutely pursued life- 
styles that deviated from the idea of conformist and ingenuous adoles- 
cence' {ibid. p. 246). These youths continued to make choices in the 
face of convention. Adolescence certainly became identified with high 
school 'studentship' and 'acquired the status of an official code, but its 
acceptance did not preclude the emergence of subcultures, or cultures 
within a culture' {ibid. p. 254). Peer group pressures now superseded 
parental authority and guidance, further undermining the family. 'Ado- 
lescents identified with these groups, in part because they saw them- 
selves as marginal, fulfilling no social role other than as consumers and 
condemned to a "passive dependency imposed on them by sc1uh)1s"' 
(Mirel, 1991, p. 1161). This subculture adopted distinctive modes of 
dress, lingo, heroes and heroines, and other symbcils, like the automo- 
bile, to distinguish themselves. Unlike the collective decision making 
of the family economy, students now based their actions on peer ac- 
ceptance or made individual decisions largely divorced from any con- 
text. Adolescent culture too often became' hostile to '.chooling. Juvenile 
delinquency anil gangs represented the most extreiii" expressions of 
this counterculture. While both manifestations ofyouih rebellion have 
always existed, gangs since the 1950s have become predatory and ag- 
gressive unlike their more protective aiul generalb' defensive nineteeiilh- 
aiul early twentieth-century predecessors. Adole-^-ence, therefore, has 
not represented a smooth, linear, or monolithic experience, but too 
often has meant a stormy period ( 'f exploration in which young people 
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seek self-identification and social acceptance. Nor have the chronologi- 
cal parameters remained stable. Since the 1930s, adolescent age has 
steadily dropped, now encompassing 12- and 13-year-olds (Kett, 1977, 
pp. 265-6). Although juvenile delinquency, which emerged in the 
1940s as the new 'youth problem', has increasingly marked adoles- 
cence, along with unacceptable homicide and suicide rates, leaving 
school has emerged as the leading 'adolescent problem" (Mirel, 1991, 
pp. 1 159 and 1 162). By the 1960s, as Dorn (1993) affirms, a consensus 
about school attendance had finally been achieved, sanctifying high 
school graduation and condemning 'dropping out'; it had become a 
'deviant' activity (Wehlage, 1989, pp. 2-3). 



Conclusions 



School leaving has represented a complex experience in the United 
States. First, the historical impact of compulsory attendance remains 
implicit in any analysis of school leaving. Many reluctant students 
responded like captives, escaping to find entertainment or work, often 
with their parents' support. Urban schools expanded their bureaucra- 
cies to keep records and track these 'hookey player^>', as well as created 
'relevant' programs to attract and nioti\ate such wayward students. 
Seccind, in order to understand school leaving in America, we must 
grasp attendance patterns, namely the interactions between families, 
children, work, and schools. Throughout the nineteenth century, mere 
school atttiulance, not the more ambitious goal of school completion, 
often created conflict between these social institutions. These relation- 
ships profoundly changed, and parents and their school-age children 
played significant roles in shaping these new connections. Third, with 
attendance virtually assured by the early twentieth century, school 
completion became the focus, and adolescence formalized the holding 
function of public schooling. Adolescent culture too has played a sig- 
nificant role in attending and completing school. Mirel (1991, p. 1163) 
concisely summa'izes this dramatic change aiul the policy implicaticms 
for our schools: 



adcilescents went economically from being producers to be- 
coming consumers; psychologically, from bearing the burdens 
ot iireinaturc adulthood to confronting the problems ot" pro- 
longed childhood; socially, from easy integration into adult 
society to an ever-lengthening period of age segregation; and 
politicallv, from being the object cif campaigns to end child 
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labor to being the focus of efforts to reduce teenage unemploy- 
ment. At the center of these changes is the American high 
school, which itself has evolved from a largely academic and 
\ ocational institution into one increasingly concerned with the 
custodial care of adi'>lescents. 

At the end of the twentieth century, poor and working-class adoles- 
cents, according to our interviews of Pittsburgh school leavers, face an 
ambiguous school setting, and naturally question the purpose and value 
of it. When they cannot readily find these answers, they leave, some- 
times unwillingly. More importantly, they often return. 

The school leaving rate has steadily, but irregularly, declined 
throughout this century, yet one pattern continues. From all indica- 
tors, poor and working-class teenagers abandon schooling at a higher 
rate than their middle- and upper-class counterparts, with sharply dis- 
proportionate rates among minority students. This trend demonstrates 
a widening chasm between social classes. However, unlike in the nine- 
teenth century, few alternatives to schooling presently exist. Again, as 
we found in Pittsburgh, only rarely do school leavers seeni able to fuid 
meaningful work — or any job for that matter. 

Notes 

1 Parts of tills ciiaptcr arc takc-n from Alicnbaugii (1W3). 

2 l- .P. I'luinipsDii (1>J(>7) alsii treats tlu- impact of ii-idiistrial capitaiisni .uid 
sciuHiliiig on Wdrkiiig-ciass culture. 

3 1 fogan's (pnX) award-win uni; article, led us to Todd's colorful picture of 
child labor in C;iiicai;o. 
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. . . of the reasons I vvarclied TV. It was time with niy dad. 
We weren't \ery close. (Pittsburgh school leaver) 

Pittsburgh, in many ways, represented a microcosm of the historical 
pattern of school leaving in America. This city's schools long struggled 
to educate students, but the lure of work, .sometimes meaningful and 
always necessary in this once hca\ ily industrialized setting, drew them 
away from school. The recollections of recent Pittsburgh school leavers 
also suggest tliat their experiences parallel tlie lives of their counter- 
parts in other cities; their recollections, however, paint an intricate 
picture. This cliapter summari7.es the historical context of school leav- 
ing in Pittsburgh, briefly describes our methodological approach and 
analyzes school leavers' family life and other out-of-school realities and 
how these factors are related to the scliool lea\ing decision. 

Attendance Pattern.s in Pittsbuigh 

,-\ Ili^toriuil Pcrspittirr 

School lea\ing lias plagued Pittsburgh, like other major cities, for 
decides. As a leading manufacturing center, it offered many opportu- 
nities for unskilled workers, adults as well as children. Samuel Jones 
flS2f)V ,m admirer of" the town, effusi\ely observed in 1820: 

It is, indeed, not to be denied, that, for almost every kind of 
mechanical labour and invention, Pittsburgh has acquired a rep- 
utation well deserved, and unsurpassed, or umivalled by any 
mteiioi lou n of the United States. The loud strokes ot' tlie 
hammer, and the lumbering wheels are heard within its bor- 
ders, from the rising to the setting of the sun, and, when often 
long after, (p. ^H) 
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This was not just hyperbole; Pittsburgh that year, boasting of many 
iron works and foundries, produced iron, manufactured nails, fabri- 
cated steam engines, spun, dressed and wove both cotton and wool, 
made glass for windows, bottles and tableware, processed paper, milled 
flour and hosted a \ ariety of other 'manufacturers'. Because of its manu- 
facturing prowess, Pittsburgh earned the nickname of its English coun- 
terpart, the 'Birmingham of America' (ibid, p. 49). 

Ample natural resources and na\igable ri\ers facilitated further 
industrial development. Pittsburgh's first successful blast furnace ap- 
peared in 18.S9, and within a decade the city became one of the world's 
leading iron and steel centers; by tiie late lH9()s, Crniegie Steel alone 
outproduced tJreat Britain's entire output by 7(K), ()()() tons annually, in 
1870, its factories produced half of the nation's glass and refmed almost 
all its oil. Industrial and financial magnates Andrew (.'arnegie, } lenry 
t!lay Trick, Cleorge Westiiighouse and Thomas Mellon built and based 
their empires in Pittsburgh. ! lenry j. 1 leinz, in lH(i9, launched his foixi 
processing business in the city (l,i\esay, 197.S, pp. 165-6; Lorant, 1964, 
pp. 14S, 1.50, 161 and 232). 

But there was aiunher side to the picture. Unfettered economic 
■progress' produced seriiuis social problems. ' The work ethic had run 
amuck: Sunday work, night work, the twelve-lunir shift in the mills. 
The life of the district was keyed to the twelve-hour day' (l.ubo\e, 
1976, p. IS). Willard ( ;ia?ier (IKS.^), visiting the city during the early 
ISKOs, was repelled; 

Darkness gi\es the city and its surroundings a picturesqueness 
which they wholly lack by daylight. It lies low down in a 
hollow of encompassing hills, gleaming with a thousand points 
of light, which are reflected from the ri\ers, whose waters 
glimmer, it may be, in the faint moonlight, and catch and re- 
flect the shadows as well. Around the city's edge, and on the 
sides of the hills which encircle it like a gloomy amphitheater, 
their outhnes rising dark against the sky, through numberless 
apertures, fiery lights stream forth, looking angrily and fiercely 
up toward the heavens, while o\er 'hese settles a pall of smoke. 
It is as though one had reached the outer edge of the infernal 
regions, ,ind saw before him th.e great furnace of Pande- 
monimn with all the liils lifted . . . ( )ne iiictures, ,is he beholds 
it, the tortured spirits writhing in agony, their sinewy limbs 
coinulsed, and the very air oppressive with pain and i.ige. 
{p. 22) 
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Chi'dreii served as an important component in this wretched work- 
force, since schoohng was unavailable at worst and limited at best. 

Pennsylvania state law estab'ished public schools in Pittsburgh in 
1835, but this early ward system remained decentralized, haphazard, 
irregular, underfinanced and ill-equipped (McCoy, 1951, pp. 221-2). 
This severely constricted schooling, since it was simply unavailable for 
anyone older than 12. Work dominated their lives after this age anyway. 

C!hiklreii, sometimes very young, were put to work in the 
glass factories or in the textile mills to work from sunrise to 
sunset, six days a week . . . When a child was "bound out' to a 
tradesman, he was to furnish that child with food, clothing, 
shelter, and at least three months of schooling each year. On 
certain occasions, the employer worked the child day and made 
hmi atteiul night school for his education, {ibid. p. 223) 



'I'ruancy' therefore beset Pittsburgh's schools, and school officials 
confronted this dilemma in a most coiuoluted manner; 'notices were 
sent to the parents vvhich required their signature and prompt return 
to the teacher; continued violations resulted in suspension or expulsion 
from school' ((7;/(/). 

Attendance remained a persistent problem. African-American stu- 
dents faced complete exclusion from schools until 18. when the wards 
created a "central school for these children"; the state legislature out- 
lawed school segregation in 1881. Furthermore, the state had no com- 
pulsory education law until 1895. In addition to work, students found 
other, extra-school interests, like gangs 'one or more in each ward, and 
any boy caught away from his own district met with rough treatment 
at the hands of a rival gang' {tbid. pp. 223 and 230). 

The schools expanded as the city grew. Between 1835 and 1855, 
enrolhuent climbed from lOOO to 35()() students, the number of teachers 
increased from seven to ninety-seven and buildings more than doubled 
from four to nine. An 1855 state law mandated a central board, but it 
actually preserved a decentralized system of school governance. The 
central board, ne\ ertheless, organized the city's first high school that 
same year, This modest venture began in a rented building: 'There 
were two courses open to the students; one for two years for those 
who could not remain any longer and a regular four-year course' ((7)/'(/, 
pp. 224 and 227-8), The city erected its first high school. Central High 
Scho(>l, in 1871, with Fifth Avenue and South .Side high schools fol- 
lowiiii, in 1895 and 1898 respecti\ ely . linrollmenl spurted from 74U) 
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in 1868 to 46,021 in 1898. This figure jumped to 57,215 twelve years 
later (//;((/, pp. 229, 230 '^d 232).^ 

In 1911, the Pennsylvania legislature passed a School Centraliza- 
tion Act which created the Pittsburgh Board of Public Education. This 
represented the product of progressive reform fervor, with teachers 
playing a leading role. The Pittsburgh Teachers Association campaigned 
for teacher professionali:^,ition as well as the enactment of school poli- 
cies, among them an attempt to curb truancy. This problem was to be 
addressed through the use of continuation schools {ibid. p. 234): 'The 
Teachers Association wanted special schools to rehabilitate truants. 
These schools, though costly, would be an asset to the community. 
Truants could be trained for jobs, and Pittsburgh could be spared crimi- 
nals' (Issel, 1967, p. 224). Vocational education served as another alter- 
nati\ e, enticing students to remain in school by training them for work. 
The first trade school for boys opened in 1915, the first for girls in 
1928 (McCoy, 1951, p. 235). 

Teachers' concerns about school absenteeism appeared to be well 
founded. The 'nionumentar Pittsburgh Survey, conducted in 1907 and 
1908 and published in six volumes between 1909 and 1914, pointed to 
child labor as a major social dilemma in that city, 'l^he most detailed 
study ever made of an American community, the survey was distinc- 
tive for its emphasis upon the effects of the. industrial process on hu- 
man life — the family and home, health and welfare" (Lubo\e, 1976, 
p. 18). Margare't Hyington's renowned (1910, p. 118) contribution to 
this study focused on the immigrant working class. All but a few 
children, between 14 and 21 years of age, worked. In particular, the 
Sl.i\ic families she investigated held school in low esteem; they did not 
see it as a 'good investment', sending their I4-year-oid children instead 
to work in the glas^ factories, bowling alleys, or wherever. Parents 
'were usually anxious', Byington explained, 'to secure the addition of 
the children's wages to an income that was truly slender enough'. 
More than eLonomic reality infiuenced this decision, howe\er. Slavic 
parents, Hyington <^ihiJ) continued, 'felt that what children learned in 
school had little relation to practical success in life' (p. 160). School 
knowledge simply appeared to be superfiuou^ in this intensely indus- 
iri.il setting. Beulah Kennard's (1914) contribution to the Pittsburgh 
Sur\ey condemned, in colorful terms, this 'city of iron whose monster 
macliiiier\ rested neither d.iy nor night' (p. 99). This relentless pace of 
work ,ind pioduction pio\ed to be pei vasi\e, robbing cliildreii of their 
childhood: 'they literally did not know how to play'. 1 his experience, 
as we saw in the pre\ious chapter, appeared to be typical. 

The new centralized school administr.ition created the nepartinent 
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of Compulsory Attendance, which served as the 'clearinghouse for 
truants and incorrigibles' (School District of Pittsburgh, 1913, p. 38). 
It maintained a defensive, nonetheless self-righteous, tone in its 1913 
report to the school board: 

Some may not agree with our enforcement of the law, but we 
believe that the law should be administered with a view to 
what is best for the child's future, and only those who persist 
in repeatedly refusing to obey the mandates of the law should 
feel the full force of it. 

This Department claimed thirty-three 'regular attendance officers' and 
twii 'interpreters' in 1913. This .staff maintained a daunting pace, mak- 
ing ,53,374 visits to students' homes and 1021 visits to employers thaf^ 
year. They filed 133 suits against parents, with ninety-nine resulting ) 
in fines or jail {ibid. pp. 38 and 39). The Director iinH)ked dracojiwtr 
measures to capture these truants, painting a Dickensiaii imago in his 
1914 report: 

We have inaugurated a system of raids on children in the streets 
during school luiiirs who shtnild be in school. These raids have 
been ctMiducted in different Uicalities of the city by massing a 
number t)f attendance officers and having them patrol the dis- 
trict, arrest all i)ffenders, and bring them before the Directi)r of 
the Department \ov a hearing. (Schoi'l District t)f i'ittsburgh, 

1914, p. m 

The Department's Director blamed parents for this dilemma, but had 
\eiled his accusations in his 1913 report. This time he blatantly re- 
proached them: 'A large number of cases t)f truancy are chargeable to 
iiegligence and indifference on t'ne part of parents. In these modern 
days the tendency of simie parents is to give over to the teacher not 
onlv the educatiim iif the child but Aso every other phase of his (sic) 
..training' (ibid, p. 85). This Dii tor, on behalf iif the schinil 'iistrict, 
/ appeared to be more than willing to assume a custodial ro\c lor these 
/ tni.uits. 

The district's enrollment continued Ut increase, peaking at 1(18,01)0 
during the Ciie.it Depressuiii: it "then began to decline'. By 1950, the 
Pittsburgh schoiils taught some 80,000 students in ninety-seven elemen- 
t.irv and twenty-se\en high and trade schools (Mct'oy, 1951, pp. 236 
aiui 237). 
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The CAtrrciU Sicnc 

The Pittsburgh school system presently consists of fifty-three elemen- 
tary (grades K-5), fourteen middle (grades 6-8), ;uid twelve high (grades 
^J-i2) schools and programs. The district maintains a magnet school 
program, with a limited number of students selecting specialized aca- 
demic programs at different sites. During the l^J92/93 school year. 
40,413 students attended the city's schools; Africaii-Americar.s com- 
prised 21,2()(), or 52 per cent of that total. The high schools claimed a 
total of 1 1,349 students, with 5427, or 47.8 per cent, African-American. 

The district oftlcially defines a dropout as 'a pupil who leaves school 
for any reason except death, before graduation or completion ot a 
program of studies without transferring to another school or educa- 
tional program'. This district therefore excludes from its school lea\ er 
figures any school-age student who enters federal programs like the 
job Cdrps and correctional institutions, or thi>se who return to school, 
it collects and analyzes school lea\er data based on four-year cumula- 
ti\e and annual percentages. The cumulative school leaver rate since 
1983 has a\eraged 24.7 per cent, ranging from 2H.4 to 18.2 per cent. 
The annual rates ha\e a\eraged 0.9 per cent, with a low of 6.0 per cent 
in 1987/88 and a iiigh of 7.6 in 1988/89, Sharp disparities also exist 
between buildings, The annual school lea\er rates for high schools 
(luring the 1992/93 school year ranged from ,'.1 per cent at Perry 
Traditional Academy to 16,0 per cent at I.etsch: Education Clentcr,' 
This can be misleading, however. Some highly rigorous programs, 
like that at Perry, can transfer students back to their home institutions 
or to alternati\ e sclun^U, like l eische. to mask their school leaver rates, 
Pittsburgh students typic.illy abandon school sometime during the 
tenth grade at age 17. Race plays a major role since African- Americans 
iea\e school at a higher rate than any other group. With a district-wide 
7.0 per cent school leaver rate in 1992/93, African-American males and 
females left school at a rate (>f 9,6 and 7,3 per cent, respectively. 'Rates 
for other' male and female school leavers, meanwhile, were 7.0 and 4,5 
per cent.' I low did schooling look through their eyes? 

Data Collection 

I )ur goal 111 this stinh is to luulerstand how school lea\ers percei\e 
schooling. t(^ reconstruct it as they saw it, to describe their realities and 
culture. Spradlev (1979) operating within a symbolic interactionist 
framework, defines culture as 'tlic tiujiiircd L-Hou'lfd'^c lh<U pfoplc ice lo 
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interpret experience and <^enercite social behavior (p. 5). Scliools, on the 
surface, appear to be monolithic, but, upon deeper analysis, host a 
myriad of cultures. As he states: 

Our schools have their own cultural systems and even within 
the same institution people see things differently. Consider the 
language, values, clothing styles, and activities of high school 
students in contrast to the high school teachers and staff The 
difference in their cultures is striking, yet often ignored, {ibid, 
p. 12) 

Ilach group creates its cultural meanings and symbols. Within this 
dynamic setting, we attempted to isolate school leavers' perceptions of 
schooling and gain insights into their culture, by using an ethnographic 
approach, relying on interviews of the participants. 

Our research 'adventure' proved to be neither linear nor unevent- 
ful. We certainly began with intellectual curiosity, forming scholarly 
que^1i^)ns; this led to the adoption of an appropriate and fruitful re- 
search approach. Executing it and locating informants proved to be 
difficult and discouraging at times, howe\er. We experienced many 
false starts and occasionally found ourselves in blind alleys. 

Preparation for research began in 1985, and encompassed several 
meetings, dissecting the interviewer's role, creating the initial set of 
cjuestions, and assembling a sample of informants. We dwelled on 
interview mechanics, and a concern to minimize the distorting effects 
of bias seeir.ed to dominate many of our early discussions. We became 
aware ofand sensitive to warnings, like William Cutler's (1971, p. 2), 
concerning the inter\ iewer's complex and delicate position: 

lnter\ iewers should always know their biases and conceal them 
as far as possible. ^Prejudicial remarks, emphatic intonations, or 
even a simple atTirniation, if consistently applied, can distort a 
respondent's account of the past. Interviewers themselves are 
vulnerable to error because of their own biases since a strong 
point of view, if unrecognized, can induce a narrow plan of 
questioning accidently tailored to suit private principles and 
assumptions. Those same prejudices can also cause an inter- 
viewer to make hasty judgements about respondents, branding 
them with a stereotype which can then wrongly guide the rest 
of the interview, (p. 2) 

We too believed that rapport with the narrator represented a critical 
(omponent of a successful inter\iew, and a 'safe' environment seemed 
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Ui be a pri(irity. We therefore agreed to conduct interviews at the 
iiiforinants' homes or in other settings chosen by them (Davis, 1977; 
Seidnian, 1991). Finally, and complying with Spradley's (1979, p. 25) 
scheme, we saw informants acting as teachers for us, the ethnographers. 

We prepared a list of largely open-ended questions (see appendix) 
in order to reconstruct schooling through their eyes and recapture the 
factors affecting school abandonment as well as resumption. We stressed 
in-school variables, but also pursued out-of-school influences. These 
were 'probed systematically' through cues to ensure the uniformity of 
the information collected. This approach facilitated the comparison 
of separate experiences and perceptions, and served to strengthen po- 
tential conclusions (Bodnar, 1982, p. 3; see also Dohrenwand and 
Richardson, 1964; Oblinger, 1978; Seidman, 1991; Spradley, 1979). 

Our interview guide covered four specific areas. The first part, 
which also operated as an interview warmup, focused on the student's 
background, namely age, residence, family size and structure and the 
student's family responsibilities. The second section concentrated on 
school factors, like teachers, administrators, peers, academic subjects, 
extra-curricular activities and the school's physical plant. The third 
ccMnponent pursued students' extra-school experiences, examining so- 
cial interactions, work demands, racial discrimination, neighborhood 
emironments and geographical mobility. We completed this instru- 
ment by inserting some folknv-up questions; this involved the repeti- 
tion of some questions to encourage reflectiiMi. We reviewed, adjusted 
and refined the protocol during early interviews. Circumstances pre- 
vented us from conducting the ideal three interviews, i.e., 'focused life 
history", 'details of the experience', and 'reflection on the meaning' 
(Seidman, 1991, pp. 11-12). Our three-part guide compressed these 
three important areas. We thus attempted to extricate the best informa- 
tion within extremely tight restrictions. 

Locating informants proved to be a daunting task, and serendipity 
played a role. As l lammarberg (1971) asserts, the sample of narrators 
must somehow be 'a uni\erse in miniature', in spite of 'incomplete 
enumeration' (pp. 542 and 5(>\). We fruitlessly pursued the school lea\ers 
listed on computer printouts gi\en to us by a higli school counselor. 
Hxcept for one name, the addresses were outdated; we quickly realized 
that we had encountered a seemingly transient population. We turned 
next to community organizations and agencies. Our efforts here too 
tailed. We then turned to the Pittsburgh job Ciorps Center. This resulted 
in a major breakthrough, and it also profoundly altered the scope of 
our project. We discovered that the school leavers who em-oUed at Job 
Corps had decided to resume their schooling by participating in a 
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reentry program. Our focus now became two-dimensional: it dealt 
with dropouts as well ab with a group that has been seldom studied and 
analyzed, the dropbacks. 

The Teledyne Economic Development Company has managed 
the Pittsburgh Job Corps Center, along with several other centers, 
since the program's inception in 1965. Local state employment offices 
and social agencies provide information about the program. Students 
apply, and after a screening process, they are assigned to a center. The 
Pittsburgh Center serves students from Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and 
Erie, and as well as rural Pennsylvania, Ohio and We.st Virginia. 

We met with the Center's Director, and formally submitted our 
proposal. After its approval, staff members arranged for us to inter- 
\ ievv batches of Pittsburgh school leavers. However, since the flow ot 
Pittsburgh school leavers through the center appeared to be uneven, 
our interview schedule followed an equally irregular pattern, mi.xiiig 
bouts of frustrating iiiacti\ity with short, intense interview sessions. 

We interviev\ ed !()() informants between 19«6and 1994. We estab- 
lished this ambitious interview goal, but remained open, willing to 
terminate the interview process at a lower number or extend it beyond 
that initial target. As we approached this total, we realized that it pro\ ed 
to be realistic: we had reached the 'saturation' point, with a great deal 
oi' redundancy. Seidman (1991) is explicit about such a situation: 

The method of in-depth, phenonieiiologica! interviewing ap- 
plied to a sample of participants who all experience similar 
structural and social conditions gives enormous power to the 
stories of a relati\ely few participants. Researchers can figure 
out ahead of time the range of sites and people that they would 
like to sample and set a goal for a certain number of partici- 
pants in the study. At some point, howe\er, the inter\iewer 
may recognize that he or she is not learning anything decidedly 
new and that the process of interviewing itself is becoming 
laborious rather than pleasurable. That is a time to s.iy 'enough', 
fp. 4r")) 

We lia\ e protected the identity of all informants hy maintaining 
their anonymity.^ We told them about our objeetiNes and took safe- 
guards to preserve their rights and privacy. All narrators were volun- 
teers, signed consent forms, and were told they could terminate the 
interview process at any time or ask the interviewer to turn ott the tape 
recorder (Seidman. 1991; Spradley, 1979). A few interviews produced 
extremely sensitive material, and we purposefully destroyed those tapes. 
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Table 3 ? ■ Profile of the Interview Sample, by Gendei. Race and School Affiliation 



Males 



Females 



School Build'ng African-American White Afr.can-American White Dropout Rate 



per School 
1992-93' 


Aiiderdice 


2 


2 


1 


1 


4 1 % 


Biashea' 


4 


1 


4 


3 


7 4% 


Carnck 


0 


0 


2 


4 


7 1% 


Langley 


2 


0 


4 


0 


9 7% 


Letsche 


4 


1 


13 


1 


1G0% 


Oliver 


6 


0 


6 


0 


6 8% 


Peabody 


5 


1 


5 


1 


G 0% 


Perry 


0 


0 


2 


0 


1 1% 


Schenley 


0 


0 


1 


0 


5 1 'V.! 


South 


1 


0 


0 


0 


1 6% 


Westinghouso 


1 1 


0 


9 


0 


9 2% 


Arsenal M S ■ 


0 


0 


1 


0 




Rp'^ensie'H M S ■ 




0 


1 


0 




Total 


36 


5 


49 


10 


G 7"'.. 



1 Figures jro from PittSDurgh Pubi'C Schools 1992-93 Dropout Report'. Division of 

StudC'it Info'mation Maiagonienl. Decembor 1993 
? D'opout fig'.i'PS wore 'lot g ven for middle schools. 



necessitating j search for yet more scluuil leavers, 'l lie three of us tUteii 
met and debriefed each other after inter\ ie\v sessions. We had most of 
the tapes transcribed. We all read the typescripts, indexed them and 
met periodically to compare our interpretations and perceptions. 

Rather than describe what narrati^rs said, in the following chapters 
we will allow thein, as much as ptvssible, to speak for themselves and 
for otiier sclun)l lea\ers. We have preser\ed their language, and speech 
patterns, because, as Spradley (1979) stresses, language is 'a tcuil for 
constructing reality' (p. 17). We attempt to understand and analyze 
dri^pback reci^llectit)ns within the context of school lea\ er literature as 
well as historical experience, social theory, and philost^phical principles. 



Informants 

Most of our narrators, in many ways, fit the stereotype. They were 
predtMiiinantly minority students — strictly African American in that 
sense — and came largely friMU non-traditional households. We only 
iiiter\iewed two immigrants: one trom Italy and another from Trini- 
dad. Table , v 1 illustrates the gender and racial backgrounds tU" our 
informants, as well as the high scIuh^I t!iey attended. T.\ ery Pittsburgh 
high scluH)l is represented and we have pro\ ided each building's annual 
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'dropout' per cent for comparison. Females represented 59 per cent of 
our 100 drophacks, exceeding the district's figure. African Americans 
comprised 85 per cent of our interviewees, also outstripping the pro- 
portion of African Americans in the district schools. African-American 
women alone constituted 49 per cent of our sample. Ages ranged from 
\(> to 23 years. The mean age was 18.36 years, and the mode was 19. 
Their ages indicated that their school experiences were \ery recent. 
Some had indicated that they had abandoned school only weeks before; 
most were within months of having left. A \ ery few. especially those 
in their twenties, had been out of school for a few years. We also used 
information from biographical statements to shed some light on their 
soc'vaI class backgrounds and family structures and relationships. 

Sociiil C-'lds.< BaiL'iiwund 

Social class, as we ha\e seen, has long represented a key \ariabie de- 
fining school lea\ ing patterns. 1 ittle has changed. 1 )uring the past fifteen 
years, and regardless tif race and location, socioeconomic background 
has been directly correlated to school leaver rates: 

.\iiuing youth in the upper-upper class, only 2 per cent drop 
out. while at the kn\er-upper class the figure rises to 10 per 
cent. In the upper-middle class 17 per cent of the youth do not 
complete school, and at the lower-middle and upper-lower class, 
the rate of school drtipouts rises to an incredible 25 per cent. At 
the lower-lower class, a full 50 per cent of the ytuith quit school. 
(Beck and Muia. l')8(>. p. Ul) 

During the l')92/93 school year. 38. n per cent tif the student popula- 
tion in the Pittsburgh schools recei\ed public assistance. The district, 
using information from the Department of Public Welfare, decides 
which students are eligible for free and reduced price lunches based on 
family income. While (i2.3 per cent qualified for this benefit that year, 
only 25.1 per cent o\erall actually applied lor it. and only 10 per cent 
of high school students used the free and reduced lunch option. Ac- 
cording to school district data moie students ha\e been .ipplying tor 
this benefit e.icli year. 

ludging from theii p.ireiils" oi gii.irdiaiis" octupalions. .is domestics, 
nurses, construction workers, security guards, or their unemployed 
status. ,uul trom the fimily's place of residence, in the 1 lill District, 
I lomewood. or (iarfield sections of Pittsburgh, we concluded that our 
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iiarratdrs came mainly from poor, or at best \vc)rkiiig-class, families 
and communities, primarily African-American sections of the city. To 
make matters worse, 50 per cent of our informants indicated that their 
parents or guardians were unemployed or collecting welfire or a pen- 
sion. We failed to determine whether those in the employed cohort 
were working full-time; many of these were likely underemployed, 
either laboring at part-time jobs or finding irregular employment, such 
as construction work. Moreo\er. e\en full-time work is often pot)rly 
paid. 

TTiese school lea\ers came frcvm economically distressed families. 
This profile fits with national patterns and rei;iforces the correlation 
with minority status; 'In l')87, about 40 per cent of Black and Hispanic 
children were living in families ^■■ith incomes below the po\erty le\el, 
compared to 25 per cent tor White children" (Rumberger, l')')l, p. 73). 



h'tiinily Relations and Stnu turc 

All of our infonnan.ts appeared to be disctMuiected from major social 
institutions, and thi.> began ■■>ith their families. According to the litera- 
ture, families of school lea\ers fell into two categories; one in which 
the family hinders the student's chances of school success, and another 
in which the family meets the student's emotional and physical needs 
and prcnides security. In the latter case, the school is solely res{)onsible 
tor student failure, disengagement, and abandonment. We discmered 
that our narr,itors' .families, while certainly fitting these two extremes, 
also pointed to a broader experience tliat, somew hat refuted these sim- 
plistic analyses. When informants discussed family relationships, only 
sixteen reported having outright conflicts with family members. One 
proclaimed himself to be a runaway. A female African- Americ.m nar- 
rator left home because of dis.igreernep.ts with her mother: 'We get 
,ilong if we are sisters. Hut don't try to be my mom. She had a bail 
attitude .ind it tlon't mix'. Another female dropback related a similar, 
but more complex, experience. She, at first, claimed that she left school 
because of problems at home. However, .is the inter\iew continued, 
she elaborated Ikuv these tlomesiic conflicts c.iused her to be .mgry, 
,iiul tliis einotioiial tiirinoil understandably spilled o\er into the school. 
VC'lieii this (HXiiried sihoi>l .idininisii ,iloi s siis|n.'iKled hei . I lie\ iniii 
islietl her for the symptom, but merlooked the uiuse. She e\entually 
just tpiit out of frustr.itiou; ,i tlecision she later regrettetl. riii.illy, .i 
While m.ile bl.iiiietl his family situ.ilioii tor ,ib.iiidoniiig school: 'School 
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wasn't the problem . . . family problems . . . not getting along with 
my stepdad". 

The experiences our informants described generally fit those out- 
lined in other school leaver studies. Beck and Muia (1980) in their 
literature review, cite a study in which 62 per cent of school leavers 
indicated that 'their home lives are unhappy' (p 66). Nevertheless, 
these narrators typically responded as one m3le stuuent did. He watched 
television eight hours a day, and described how his relationship with 
his father centered on that activity: 

1 liked TV. My father sat there and watched All in ilic Family 
all the time. He never missed an episode and I would sit there 
v.ith him. It was the few times I got to see my father. That was 
the time 1 spent with him sitting down and watching TV. And 
1 learned to crack at commercials . . . laugh and joke and make 
some comment aboui the commercials. That's how we talked. 
1 guess that was one of the reasons 1 watched TV. It was time 
with my dad. We weren't \ery close. 

Ik-ck and Muia (//)/,/) sunnnarize the same basic experiences: 'The drop- 
out's family is less solid, less informed by a father figure, less likely to 
interact in leisure acti\ ities. and less able to communicate than the 
graduate's family' (see also C.'onrath. p. 36). 

H'.iwe\er. we also found that family life was not necessarily a 
direct cause for lea\ing school, mucli as I-arrell (19')()) disco\ered in 
inter\ iews v\ ith at-risk students in a New York CJity high school: 'The 
data do not lead me to belie\e. for the most part, that adolescents drop 
out of school because of family friction" (p. 66). Highty-four of our 
narrators described, or at least implied, having cordial relationships 
with their fimilies. Howexer. this docs not preclude the eruption ot 
familv crises, which could compound matters. Diedre Kelly (1W3). as 
well as other lesearchers. finds that girls experience nu^re family de- 
mands than boys: Tainily problems included di\orce. alcohol and drug 
dependency, incest, financial difficulties, death of a parent (because of 
illness, accident, drug overdose, or suicide), and physical and \erba! 
abuse' (p. 15S). Some of our female informants reported similar diffi- 
culties. At the same time, a male narrator iiad to cope with his seri- 
ousK' ill mother. 

t hir narrators i oiisisleiitly des(.nlH-ii iion-traditioiial taiuils struc- 
tures. Se\einy-si\ per cent either lived with one parent, usually their 
mother, and siblings, or lived with a guardian, geiier.illy a female rela- 
ti\e like a sister, grandmother, or an .lunt. t ^ne female student 'nn-ved 
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from different homes at least five times'. She lived with her sisters, 
mother, and godmother, who 'was on drugs'. Ten of the dropbacks 
claimed that they lived alone. Only fourteen informants described a 
traditit)nal family structure. Occasionally the household of our female 
narrators included their own children. An African-American female 
dropback, when asked what she liked to do for 'fun' expressed tender- 
ness and affection for her son; 'Take care of my baby; watching him 
grow; the new things he learns and says every day; things he sees that 
1 don't see; just taking care of him; taking him places; teaching him 
different things; read books to him; let him watch Sesame Street'. 

After carefully analyzing rhe interview typescripts, we discovered 
complex and variegated realities. Indeed, the overwhelming majority 
of our narrators described non-traditional family settings, but this did 
not p.ecessarily imply dysfunctional families, just alternative structures. 
One African-American female, who described a single-parent, female- 
headed family, had ftnir brtnhers and sisters. All but she had earned a 
high-schot)l diploma or CJED; at the time of the interview, she was 
working diligently to earn it, and appeared proud t^f that accoinplish- 
nient. This ntMi-traditional family structure did lun seem to be dys- 
functional •,. any way. hi other cases, these young people described 
caring and nurturing families. Another female student, who said she 
watched up to eight htnirs of television per day, recalled a strict grand- 
mother: '1 watched a lot of TV. 'Cause, after you do homewt^rk, my 
grandnunher wouldn't let us outside, so 1 wtuild watch TV besides 
lot^king at the four walls'. Her grandmother, aware of the dangers 
lurking in that neighborhood, prtHected this child by safely confining 
her to the htMise. Vicarious experience, via televisitni, represented the 
(Mily escape in this siege-like einironment. 

Conclusions 

Poor and working-class children have seldom fared well in Pittsburgh's 
schools, [-itting mio the larger historical context, they had to wtnk to 
suppt^rt their families and themselves. C->er the years, the sclun^ls 
resorted to a variety of strategies, stMiie (U'tlu'n harsh, to ensure their 
attendance. 

Our informants, mostly female and overwhelmingl v African- 
American, also describe distressed economic hackgrouiuls. I hey pointed 
to unemployed parents and guardians who are struggling to exist. Non- 
traditional family structures compounded this situation. These narra- 
tors painted a picture of highly stressed fauiilies - - tiiat is. families in 
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which a single parent, oi guardian, is attempting to survive economi- 
cally while nurturing one or more children in hostile, if not outright 
dangerous, neighborhoods. The family, the most significant and fun- 
damental social institution for our informants, generally appeared to be 
in crisis, unable, but not necessarily unwilling, to help them. We there- 
fore conclude that a non-traditional family structure does not in itself 
cause students to leave school. Rather, one less adult is around to help 
and care for the child. At best, the family described by our students is 
a strained institution, unable to offer complete assistance; thus, while 
it may not cause a child to leave school, it also may not totally mitigate 
that experience (Wehlage et al, 1989, p. 51). All of the social institu- 
tions that these narrators came into contact with fell short in some way 
(see Rumberger, 1991). The school, the second most important social 
institution for these narrators, rarely addressed their vital educational 
and social needs. These factors had a cumulative effect. This process 
will become clearer as we describe and analyze our findings on school 
settings and personnel, the students' academic life and work, and the 
actual experience of abandoning schciol. 



Notes 

1 I ctschc school inaiiuains i;radcs 8-12, unlike other high schools which 
include grades ^-12. 

2 AW of the data in this chapter have been culled from "Pittsburgh Public 
Schools 1W2/93 Lunch Application Analysis Report" (Division ofStudent 
Information Management, 5 April and 'Pittsburgh Public Schools 
1W2/V3 Dropout Report' (Division ofStudent Information Management, 
December 1W3). 

3 We conformed to the Human Subjects Guidelines required by the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. We also received clearance from the Department of 
Labor through the Pittsburgh Job Clorps Center. 
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The Pittsburgh Study 



Chapter 4 



The School Setting 



People could walk in there with anything. 

1 believe you have more ad\ antages of being White. 

cause this is a White man's world. (Pittsburgh school leavers) 



The Physical Plant 

The concomitant growth of school size and expansion of many bu- 
reaucratic layers represents a general historical trer.d for the nation as 
well as Piitsburgh (Altenbaugh. 1992; Bennett and l.eCompte, 1990, 
p. 252). While some proponents ha\e pointed to cost effectiveness, 
others have boasted about the expansion of curricular choices and extra- 
curricular programs which consolidation and scale produced. Oitics 
argue differently: 'in schooling, big is not necessarily better, hicreased 
size has come at the expense of the sense of ccMnmunity and belonging 
which smaller schools often could create' (Bennett and LeCompte. 1990, 
p. 252). 

^l^o manv c^f our informants felt overwhelmed by the sheer size 
(if their high school buildings An African-American female narrator 
recalled. 'It was too large. Half the time tliar was why 1 was late for 
class. 1 couldn't find my way to class half the time. It was too big'. A 
White female inter\ iewee. reinforced this perception when she described 
another school building: 'h was two separate buildings connected. It was 
easy to get lost'. .She claimed to be lost several times. Another African- 
American female informant compared her experiences in large high 
school buildings with small ones. 

1 like small classes . . . There was just too many people. Hven 
mv social workers know that .! can't operate in a scluml where 
there is a lot of people ... 1 like the small schools the best. But 
all the schools 1 went to was big except Letsche. 1 didn't start 
going downhill until 1 got into high school. 
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All of the students complained about excessive noise, particularly be- 
tween classes, and few saw the school's physical en\ ironment as con- 
ducive to learning: 'When y(>u cut classes as much as I did, you got to 
see a lot of people in the halls. Quite a few of them. No one cut gym" 
(laughs). One student complained: 'Yeah, it bothers me. Like in class, 
you know, you trying to study and e\erything. Be too noisy; you 
can't concentrate'. Larger schools contribute to this problem. 

The rationale for larger schools stems from the belief that 'bigger 
is better', that is, larger schools, becau.se they are able to concentrate 
resources, offer a more diverse curriculum and extracurriculum. Stu- 
dents, as a result, have access to more opportunities. Pittman and 
Haughwout (1987) confront this conventional notion. First, they point 
out, scale does not simply translate into advantages. 'On the a\'erage 
a per cent increase in etirollment yields only a 17 per cent increase 
in variety ofofferings' (p. 337). Second, smaller, student bodies ensure 
better access to teachers, acti\ ities, and sciiool services: 'students who 
attend small scluHils participate in more activities and recei\e a greater 
di\tTsity of experience' (p. 33S). Third, students v/ho attend large schools 
demonstrate little school 'identity' or 'commitment'. Large school set- 
tings, Pittman and Haughwout conclude, contribute to "reduced indi- 
\idual participation in sciiool activities, decreased attendance, and less 
expressed satisfaction with school" (p. 33S). Students in such settings 
oIU'ii do not experience "social integration" aiul tetid not to engage 
schooling (p. 343). 

More important, a correlation exists between school size and school 
leavitig. particularly fur minority students (Bennett and LeCoiTipte, 
1990, p. 252). Stoughton and Grady (1978, p. 314), in their Arizona 
study, found the follouitig startling data: "The highest dropout rate 
occurred in schools with student enrollments of I()()()-I5(K) students 
. . . In small schools with up to 200 enrollment the dropout rate was 
half the overall atniual rate in Arizona". Small school buildings in their 
in\estigatioii remained flexible, fostered a more personal relationship 
between teachers and students, and appeared more committed to nur- 
turing students. Pittsburgn's ele\en high schools maintained an a\er- 
age enrollment of 946 students duritig the 1992/93 school year. Size 
ranged t"roin 3()3 studetits at l.etsche to 143fi at Allderdice, with six 
claiming ()\er lOOd students each year.' 

Pittsburgh relies on large high school buildings, but it keeps its 
class size small. a\eraging 18.7 students. Ibis a\erage encompasses 
.se\eral categories which reHect a broad spectrinn of subject areas. 
Academic courses, like l-.nglish, social studies, etc., host twenty-one 
students each, while noii-academic classes, such as music and physical 
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education, typically enroll 24.2 students. Vocational subjects, i.e., 
business education and home economics, accommodate 14.5 students, 
but gifted and special education courses maintain the smallest number, 
with 13.9 and 6.8 students, respectively. In spite of this modest aver- 
age class size, our informants claimed that they attended large classes. 
Why did they perceive this? As we will see in chapter 5, traditional 
teacher pedagogy, with desks lined up in rows, deemphasized indi- 
vidual and small group learning. Our narrators did not like this imper- 
sonal approach. It further interfered with their recollections of relatively 
small class size, that is, instructors implemented a teacher-centered, 
whole-class fashion leaving students with the impression of large classes; 
teachers simply d.d not take advantage of small classes to alter their 
pedagogy. - 

The Dcial Setting 

Youth cultu.e defmcs the high school social setting. Bennett and 
LeCompte (IWO, p. 75) treat it along seemingly traditional lines: 

Culture is the set of distinctive practices and beliefs, while the 
peer group is the social entity which de\elops and carries it out. 
To the extent that the youthful peer group is defined by its 
relationship to school, we can speak of a student peer group. 
While peer group influence is important in the lower grades, it 
becomes more profoundly problematic for schools during 
adolescence. 

This culture encompasses four types of behavior: conformity, attempt- 
ing to appear the same as one's peers; rebellion, ct^ntesting adult au- 
thority; idealism, embracing a simplistic sense of right and wrong; and 
immortality, taking risks like using and dealing in drugs, engaging in 
unprotected sex, and skipping school (ibid. pp. 75-6)- Adolescence 
nurtures yt>uth culture, because 

the longer a society schools its children, the greater will he the 
tendency for young children and adolescents to develop a youth 
culture which is in opposition to atlults, e\en where students 
change schools frequently. This is becai sc it is only in age- 
graded schools that so many people of the same age and sex are 
forced by law lo remain in do c proximity for so long a time. 
(//)/(/, p. 80) 
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As we hav? seen, this has been a persistent historical trend in American 
society. 

This dynamic setting produces winners and losers. Successful stu- 
dents accept, or negotiate with, school values, routines, and authority. 
Unsuccessful adolescents often resist schooling and all of its meanings. 
Bennett and LeConipte maintain a critical perspective by stressing human 
agency. 



Resistance is principled, conscious and ideological. The non- 
conformity of resistors has its basis in philosophical differences 
between the individual and the institution. It involves 'with- 
holding assent' from school authorities; students who resist may 
disagree with the way they are treated in the school on the basis 
of their gender, ethnicity, or social class; they may disagree with 
the academic track or category to which their gender, ethnicity, 
academic or social category is held. They become resistors when 
their disagreement is actively expressed, {ibid. p. 106) 



Opposition accordingly is not blind misbehavior. 

Students exercise this counteraction in many ways. 'Boredom and 
alienation' mark the 'initial phase'. Students cease studying and pursue 
activities, like working, raising a baby, or participating in illicit enter- 
prises. 'Assertiveness" occurs when youths confront school authorities 
and common notions of academic success, maintaining strong and 
different opinions and rejecting adult notions of conformity. Students 
may also pursue 'hyper-achievement' in non-academic pursuits as an 
alternative route to status, especially for those who experience aca- 
demic failure; some of these may be acceptable, if not laudable, like 
sports, while others may be illegal. 'Tuning out', yet another approach, 
actually involves dropping out while still enrolled in school, such as 
sleeping through classes or ditching them altogether. In the latter case, 
'students spend more time in the hallways and hiding places of the 
school than in class'. This often overlaps into the final manifestation: 
leaving school, the 'ultimate form of resistance' {ibid, pp. 107-9). 

Adolescent conformity, as part of youth culture, often acts to 
reinforce the decision to leave school. Beck and Muia (1980, p. 68) 
describe two possible scenarios. In the first case, 'potential dropouts' 
form 'social contacts' with similar peers: 'many of those persons se- 
lected for reinforcement are likely to be dropouts or in the prt)cess of 
dropping out'. 'I'hese peers only act to 'validate' or 'reinforce' disen 
gagement from schooling. 'C'ontact with these perst)ns maximizes the 
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probability that this dissatisfied adolescent will choose to quit school as 
a "solution" for feelings of insecurity and failure'. 

One of our male African-American informants described this very 
experience. He and his friends used to 'cut classes, get high on pot, 
breaking into lockers'. When asked why he did this, he responded: 'I 
didn't, I was just there. I was with the wrong crowd. I got kicked out'. 
A White male student painted a similar picture, hanging 'around in the 
halls, swearing'. He and his friends were suspended for these activities. 
A female African-American student paralleled these experiences: 'we 
went out drinking, running with boy;,, Just cutting school. We would 
go downtown and just walk around'. Substance abuse for her involved 
'beer' and 'marijuana'. She too was suspended. 

In the second case, when potential school leavers associate with 
more successful students, their shortcomings become exaggerated, that 
is, their fear of failure and rejection feeds their school lea\ ing decision. 

if, because of economic or parental constrictions, this individual 
is unable to meet his/her friends' demands for conformity in 
leisure acti\ities, ways of dressing, and materialistic posses- 
sions, he/she may opt to end the problem by leaving school. 
The pressuie to conform is often so great that failure to do so 
confirms the individual's self-concept of inadequacy, (ibid) 

Their attitudes, therefore, may be summarized in one word: estrange- 
ment. They express 'feelings of alienation from their schools, homes, 
neighborhoods, and/or society in general". Repeating a grade, and 
concomitant separation from agemates, only compounds these feel- 
ings. They seldom, ife\ er, participate in extracurricular activities. 'Thus, 
to them, school is nothnig more than an overdemanding, untriendly 
environment, in which they are destined to fail. It is little wonder, 
then, that so many choose to escape from this unpleasant situation by 
dropping out' (ibid). 

We too saw this experience through one informant's eyes. A fe- 
male student described social peer pressures, her fights, then with- 
drawal tVom the social scene and ultimately from school: 

Some kids might not have what other kids have, material things, 
something that can be burned. And most kids like to brag and 
boast about it. Maybe hair — I got more hair than you. So, 
that makes you a less person, right? And some kids ar-^ very 
weak hearted. Some kids can be very emotional and me, 1 have 
to admit, I'm a very emotional person. I have my ups and I 
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have my downs. It makes you shut out from all the rest of the 
school. And it seems like, you get the point and an attitude, 
I'm not going to come there. You know why? 'Cause the kids 
there get on my nerves. They make you want to cry or some- 
thing. And then you never have a thought about the teachers 
or your education. Like me, I just stayed home. My dad asked 
me why don't you go to school? I don't want to go. He would 
tell me to get up and go to school. 

Her father's cajoling proved unsuccessful. 

Some narrators did not fit so neatly into these patterns. On the 
one hand, they seldom claimed any emotional attachment to their peers, 
neighborhoods, or schools. These students recalled changing residences 
and schools a great deal. One narrator noted that she had attended six 
separate school buildings, excluding elementary schools; a male stu- 
dent counted eight secondary buildings. Students indeed appeared to 
be mobile. Of the total student population of 43,727 during the 1*>92/ 
^)?> school year, 17.7 per cent transferred schools at least once. Most 
changed schools once, but many switched four or more times. Second- 
ary scht)ol students maintained tHe highest transfer rate, with 20.9 per 
cent.* They certainly felt disconnected from the social scene at their 
schools. On the other hand, while most of our narrators claimed to 
have friends, forty-seven stated they preferred to be alone. They ap- 
peared reflective. One student did this while fishing: '1 liked to go 
fishing. 1 go to Neville Island ... I ain't really good at it. It's fun 
though. A lot of people don't like to sit there and just be bored, just 
waiting fir a fish, it is all right to me". This penchant for thinking 
created school problems for another student: 

I found out that 1 like walking. I found cnit all about Squirrel 
Hill and Point ikeeze ... I like walking. I loved the scenery. I 
loved the houses. It would give me time to think. Those walks 
took long and I missed a lot of school. At the time (in middle 
school), I came into a pattern of being by myself. 1 enjoy 
thinking . . . singing and writing. 

Still another student suinmari/ed his attitude in this way: 'I don't have 
too many friends. 1 don't like Unid people. I donx like loud people.' 

School leaving, of" course, uimpletcly severed already tenuous social 
ties with peers, l-ew intormants spoke ab(nit maintaining any contact 
with their former classmates, A few viewed their abandonment act 
with regret because of the complete social ostracism they experienced. 
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as in the case of one African-American male narrator. Although he 
wished his former classmates well face-to-face, he expressed envy to 
the interviewer; 'I'm like real jealous and everything. 1 seen a couple of 
my friends, like a month ago, ar.d congratulated them. They asked me 
to come to the thing before the prom'. He did not attend any of the 
prom celebration. 



A Pcrfotuil Perspective 

A White female informant found refuge with neither adults nor peers. 
With her parents di\ orced, she experienced no solid home life: '1 had 
a mother that didn't take care of me, and she threw me to my dad. So 
1 bounced'. Adults at her school appeared to be calloused as well. One 
counselor acted in an insensitive manner. '! got called into the counselor's 
otTice for beating up this kid fir pulling my chair out from underneath 
me. My mother came in and beat the shit out of me in that office and 
(the counselor) should have at least thought to call someone, but he 
didn't do that'. The counselor compounded this scene by suspending 
her from school for fighting. Teachers too seemed to be unfeeling: 

1 just don't think that they cared, because 1 can refer to one 
instance. This one teacher was having a problem with one of 
the students. He said (to her), 'if you don't like it you can just 
get up and lea\e. 1 don't care". So, she got up and left. 'Does 
anycine else want to go?" So half the class just got up and left. 

Adult ctintacts pro\ed to be indifferent at best and hostile at worst. 

This narrator described a complex social scene. She appeared to be 
a loner in school; she simply didn"t get along with her peers, '"cause 
they had their little cliques". Students had also sttilen her bus pass, 
forcing her to walk one hour each way to scluu)l. This interviewee 
decided that other social outcasts represented her cinly haven. She aban- 
doned school at the end of ninth grade, at age 15, and married. She 
began to associate with the 'wroing crowd'. As she expressed it: '1 just 
didn't care anymore'. She then described the school leaving prticess: 

[list older kids. That's how ' met my husband. 1 made it through 
ninth (grade). I gt)t a letter that said that 1 made it through tt^ 
tenth (grade). But 1 ne\er reported to tenth. These were about 
seniors, but they dropped out too. So, they didn't go to school. 
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I just filled it in with the younger people. We were into partying 
and drinking ... all day. 

She consequently rejected family and school adults, as well as her school 
peers; she associated with adolescent pariahs. 

Violence 

Half of the students did not feel safe at school, and fights and drugs 
headed the list of what caused this anxiety. They witnessed and expe- 
rienced violence in their neighborhoods. An African-American male 
described his community in these terms: '1 always had to fight every- 
body; watch your back. Just like a basketball game. Somebody would 
take the ball off you and fight you 'cause you . . . thty didn't have any- 
thing else better to do than fight'. 

Th'? aggressiveness spilled over into the schools. One niale in- 
formant recalled, when asked if he felt safe in school, 'No. . . . Because 
of the fights. It's just something at that time you go through'. A 
female narrator similarly responded to the same question: 'No. . . . 
'cause one time this girl was pushed down the steps and this girl started 
banging her head off the steps and blood was just going everywhere. 
Kids were free to walk around with knives and weapons'. One male 
informant recounted outright extortion: 'First semester I was doing 
real good. Nobody was bothering me. This guy was messing with me 
and asking for money and I said no'. This student continued by de- 
scribing how he was further victimized by school administrators, who 
confused the victim for the perpetrator and punished him for a viola- 
tion he did not commit: 'One time I found a bullet in my locker. They 
sent me home for three days'. This persistent harassment by his peers, 
exacerbated by seemingly arbitrary administrative punishment, led to 
his decision to leave school: 'I was bullied too much and didn't go to 
classes'. Another male narrator, when threatened with a knife, de- 
fended himself with a weapon; he was expelled. 

Many of our informants described humiliating acts and disdain for 
their peers. An African-American student recalled how students stole 
her clothes during swimming class. 

They took everything I had. I was hurt. I didn't want to go 
back to school, but I did. I was mad. I don't even want to think 
about that. I called my mom, Thoy [school authorities] gave 
me transportation to get home. I had my coat. It was in the 
winter time. I was cold going home. 
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She recounted that students sold these stolen items, and those of other 
students', on school grounds. Another female narrator, whci saw her- 
self as a 'nerd', preferred to be with students like herself, 'nice and 
quiet'. She generally referred to other students in unequivocal terms: 
a 'bunch of animals'. She remembered peers 'screaming and hollering, 
also in the classroom. There was never no peace'. This social scene 
caused her to leave school, since 'there is no discipline'. And when 
asked if she had it to do all over again, she quickly retorted, 'Probably. 
The way it is nowadays, you can't even do your work or nothing". At 
least two other narrators reported that their schoolbus passes had been 
stolen, forcing them to walk to their schools. Finally, a female student 
complained about 'hassles' on the bus and recalled how, while on that 
bus, 'one boy poured pee on me'. 

Such brutal and insensitive acts have become more prevalent in 
Pittsburgh's schools in recent years. A drive-by shooting, which ap- 
peared to be gang-related, occur.-"d at Schenley High School in July 
1W3 during summer school classes. Several fist fights, according to 
one student, had transpired several days earlier, foreshadowing this 
incident. Two days after the shooting, many students, 'deterred' by 
this violence, remained at home. With two students wounded, they 
chose safety over schooling ('Schenley Shooting Suspect Arrested', 
H July 1993, Section B, p. 1). hi September of that same year, a fight 
involving twenty students broke out in the main hallway of Allderdice 
High School, thought by many to be the city's 'top scholastic high 
school'. This followed a raucous 1992/93 school year there in which 
three serious attacks had occurred, resulting in one fatality ('Neighbor- 
hoods Clash in School', 9 September 1993, Section B, p. 1). One 
Atrican-American female informant attended tiie school where that 
totality occurred. She noted that other students brought guns with 
them to school to defend themselves. 

The violent acts occurring in Pittsburgh's high schools do not 
represent isolated incidents, but rather appear to be part c^f a growing 
nationwide phenomenon. The headline for USA Toilay'^ cover story, 
on 3 June 1993, screamed: 'Kids. Guns: "It's Shoot or Be Shot"' (Stone, 
1993, pp. I and 2). This article, which cites statistics and anecdotes 
from the Department of Justice and the Center to Prevent Handgun 
Violence, describes how violence plagues schools in small towns as 
well as large cities. Some 100, ()(K) students carry guns to school every 
day while another 160, OOO remain home because they /iiir school. Drugs 
and gangs, romantic spats, fights and disagreements, thefts, accidents, 
and parents modeling violent behavior appear to be related circum- 
stances. The numher of deaths tor school children has tragically increased 
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from 3()HS tci 4854 between 1985 and 199(1, a 57 per cent jump {ibid, pp. 
1-2). Most youth violence in American society today is attributed to 
gangs, but much of this violence, according to our narrators, tran- 
scended gang activities. 

This issue, in fact, never arose through the majority of our inter- 
views from 1986 through 1991. After that point, however, informants 
increasingly niemioned gangs and gang influences in their schools and 
neighborho(^ds. They all feared gangs. A White male narrator stated 
that he was 'scared to g(^ to school'. Some of the school leavers we 
interviewed claimed that gangs did not openly clash in the building 
during school hours; rather, they confronted each other at school func- 
tions or parties. However, an African-American male painted a differ- 
ent picture; 'Too many gang members. You can't walk the halls by 
ycHirself . . . You got slit . . . You'd be cut . . . There'd be a couple of 
gang members down there. They'd want to fight or something'. He 
thought they were 'stupid; they fight over colors' (of clothing). Nev- 
ertheless, because of their presence, school did not represent a good 
place to learn for him; 'I don't think so. The gang meir.bers run that 
school. There's too many gang members'. Another African-American 
male echoed his comments, describing the daily routine; 'Yc^u got 
three types of gangs sitting in one (ciass) room. You know that is 
going to cause conflict. The teachers are scared of them'. Gangs di- 
rectly led t(^ his abandonment of school, because he feared for his 
safety. Ciangs, in sum, intensified the violent atmosphere of high 
schools, and students, fearing f(^r their safety and lives, sought refuge 
by abandoning them. 



A l\-r.<on(il I'crsjH'Clirc 

An African-American female infc^rniant, who labeled herself as a 'good 
student', was appalled by all of the violence she witnessed and experi- 
enced at her former high school. 

T!ie kids would like to start fights with you. They would like 
to test y^Hi. They punched this one h(^y in his stomach and 
threw him in the garbage can and rolled him down the hall- 
way. 1 didn't like that. 1 feel that e\eryone has a right to come 
to school and not be afraid. I feel you should be able to come 
and go secure. I didn't like that. 
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She simply 'hated' her fonner high school: 'The kids wee just ... I 
couldn't believe how bad they were'. She witnessed fights ir the lunch- 
room and bathrooms. This rowdiness overflowed into the classroom. 

You couldn't even learn in the class. With all the boys talking 
and everything, you couldn't hear nothing the teacher was 
saying . . . Looking under girls' dresses and taking the mice out 
of the cages. The teacher can't even talk. She was screanung sc> 
loud. They would look at her and keep right on talking. I 
couldn't learn anything. I'm sitting right in the front row. 

While she boasted about maintaining an 'A or B average' in elementary 
school, at the high school she.lamented: 'I messed up'. She claimed few 
friends because they either rejected her or she could not trust them: 
'Some kids refuse to be your friend, they will try to make trouble for 
you. If you walk down the hallways, they would try to trip you'. 

In addition to social isolation, her academic success suffered. She 
loved many subjects, especially math, but her peers created too many 
distractions. 

All the things that they were doing really irked you. You can't 
do your best in class. I can't concentrate or focus on my work. 
They are busy screaming and nagging at you. I would ignore 
it, but I couldn't do as well as 1 could. I need peace and quiet. 

She. in sum, felt neither safe nor successful in her former high school. 
This environment lacked the basic elements of trust: 'You had to watch 
your back, in these days, they carry weapons — guns . . . They will 
jump you in a minute. Sometimes they put a towel over your head and 
beat you up'. This insecure and violent atmosphere produced detach- 
ment. She felt alone — often preferring solitude. Her academic success 
declined, and her concerns for her safety intensified. She resolved all of 
these problems and fears by terminating her schooling. When asked 
why she left school, she succinctly responded, "because of the kids'. 



Substance Abuse 

Substance abuse, according to one African- American female student, 
represented a serious and pervasive problem at her former high school: 
'This is what really messes up high schools, the drugs and booze and 
cigarettes, all that stuff 'Cause you figure, the high school kids doing 
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it, the middle school kids are doing the same thing. They can't cope 
with the dope', hi retrospect, she reflected on the consequences: 'High 
school dropouts do this, right? Been into drugs, booze, cutting class, 
getting high, it's great. But you look at it now and it's not'. 

Drugs, on the one hand, frightened some informants, as one 
recounted: 

I had one friend who was messing with this one guy . . . and 
the guy gave him some cocaine and it was uncut and he snapped. 
He snapped out. Like the paramedics came and got him out of 
the sixth period biology class. He was jumping up and down, 
like he won a million dollars. It was really funny at the time, 
'cause we didn't know that he was really flipped out. When they 
came and took him out in the wheel chair, it was very scary. 

On the other hand, drugs appeared to be part of a casual, daily routine 
tor others: 

During lunch, everyone would get high in the back along that 
stairwell, three flights up the stairwell. I'm now realizing . . . 
how can they go back to class and learn? The mind is some- 
where else. Some went back in class and some just left school 
and some hung outside of school in the football field. 

A White female corroborated this perspective; 'They would sell beer 
right on the walk. You could go into the ladies room and stuff and 
smell reefer. 1 learned that if you put beer in your locker, you could 
sell it at school. You could get SI. 50 to S2.0() for it". 

One dropback reported that peers did not represent the only source 
of drug use. '1 smoked weed, not now, but 1 smoked it ... It started 
at home . . . Whatever you see your parents do, you want'. She was 
determined to establish a different model for her own children. 

That's how kids get started drinking and all that. 1 wouldn't let 
my kids see me doing that ... If you see your mother rolling 
some reefer, and it's laying on the table in this box, wouldn't 
you try one day to figure out what it was? 1 tried it ... I seen 
them do it. Whatever you see your parents do. 

Racism 

The topic of racial discrimination remained elusive, if not ambiguous, 
at times during tlie interviews. Most informants failed to describe social 
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or systemic racism, seemingly lacking the social consciousiicss of the 
problem. However, a few did. An African- American male narrator 
recognized it and responded to the question about racial discrimination 
immediately: 

Heck, yeah. Not too much on like the average person's level. 
But when you get up higher, to those White people who really 
got the money, it matters to them. I think a lot of them are 
from the old school. They still have the old school values. 
They are scared that if Black people take over the country they 
will try and make White slaves. People are crazy. They, are 
scared of that so they try to keep a Black man down. 

This represented a niultilayered response. On one level, this student 
pointed to a relationship between social class and racism, that is, only 
rich and powerful European Americans fear equality. This implies, on 
another level, that less affluent European Americans are not racist. 
Finally, he sees racism both as anachronistic and irrational. As naive as 
this description seems, it represented one of the few insights we re- 
ceived into broad, deep-seated racism in American society and schools. 
Only one dropback, an African-American female, stated her view in 
emphatic and unequivocal terms: 'I believe you have more advantages 
of being White, 'cause this is a White man's world'. 

Otherwise, most informants acknowledged that racism existed 
in the school setting. Some of them pointed to biased teachers and 
administrators. An African-American male drew a direct connection 
between staff racism and his decision to leave school: That's one of the 
main reasons 1 dropped out of school, because of the racial problem 
with the teacher'. He never elaborated his conmient. However, for 
him, race mattered in American society, 'because some jobs they judge 
you by your color. You can't live in certain cities or towns. When you 
are the only Black or White person in town, you will have problems'. 
One African- American student waffled on this point, blaming her own 
race at first: 'A lot of Blacks, they give us a bad outlook some kinda way. 
When something gets stolen, it's the Blacks. Somebody gets shot or 
something, it's a Black'. She continued in a conciliatory tone, however: 

We all be treated the same: half the Whites is just as hungry as 
the Blacks, half the Blacks is just as rich as the Whites. Like 
there might be a higher percentage of colored students who 
drop out of high school, hut there is also the Whites who drop 
out too. There might be a higher percentage of White folks 
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who commit suicide, ir.ore than the coloreds, but we all have 
our troubles. 

A White male student, like other narrators, denied that outright racism 
existed, but his comments implied racial tensions: 'There is a lot of 
people who are still prejudiced against Blacks. And there's a lot of 
Black people who think all White people are prejudiced'. 

Other narrators pointed to racism among students, but not in the 
usual sense. One African-American female student faced segregation 
from her peers: 'As far as females . . . O.K. ... i had more White friends 
than Black. Most of the Black girls, if they see you with White girls, 
they wouldn't want to be your friend'. This same narrator maintained 
a complex, if not naive, sense of racism, not recognizing it until busing 
occurred: 'Black kids had to be shifted and everything. More so the 
parents felt that way'. At this poin^ she stated her position, one she 
had earlier alluded to during the interview: 'I always wanted to go to 
school with White kids, because Blacks are troublemakers, you know. 
They start unnecessary trouble. 1 felt more comfortable around White 
students'. However, she perceived White parents, unlike their chil- 
dren, as hostile to desegregation: 'When they started (busing), it was 
more the parents, cause when we was getting shifted from the Hill 
District to Mount Washington, our bus was ambushed three times. 
The parents in that neighborhood would stop the bus and use clubs 
and things and beat the bus. They beat up a couple Black students'. 
Her concluding comment proved to be an understatement: 'That was 
the oi'.ly problem we had". 

An African-American male informant recounted similar experi- 
ences and feelings, but in more detail. He had attended elementary and 
middle schools outside of the city. 

1 was in a culture shock. There was a lot of differences between 
coming from the country and being in the city. A lot of igno- 
rant children didn't understand that. 1 was considered square. 
White, cause 1 talked fast and 1 talked proper. Students at that 
time didn't understand that. Because of the students and their 
influence and their negative vibes to me, 1 started not going to 
class. 1 was never dumb in class. 1 just didn't go because of the 
inriuences of the other students. 1 didn't like being picked on. 

1 le recalled a specific event in the school's library: '! was very different. 
1 was in tiie library and 1 was writing a poem. I v\'as singing to myself 
I'hey started teasing ine about tiiat". 
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In spite of his feelings of rejection, this perceptive student recog- 
nized that race mattered in Anieri'an society. 

Number one — economically, we are not part of the society. 
We arc a subculture. We're labeled, even though there is a 
melting pot in the U.S. We are labeled as disadvantaged, eco- 
nomically. There is a difference between Blacks and Whites. 

He continued by analyzing this generalization within the context of his 
neighborhood: 

1 didn't like Honiewood and 1 probably never will. 1 won't say 
the people; I didn't like the way 1 saw things, it was a culture 
shock, walking across Squirrel Hill streets or walking across 
Homewood Avenue . . . Surviving under these situations is not 
the greatest. I would probably have a grim attitude also. One 
thing 1 always came into contact with in Homewood was the 
drug sellers; people that really didn't care. 1 saw children run- 
ning barefooted on the ground, it still hurts me that the parks 
in the city of Pittsburgh are still closed. Homewood (Park) is 
still closed for repairs. Yet I gt) acrtiss the street on Forbes 
Avenue and they are playing tennis there. That disturbs me 
greatly and it makes me wonder what kind t)f system i live in. 
i)o 1 really want to be Hlack? 1 am not ior Malcolm X, but 1 
do want to do something about this. 

Honiewood represents a distressed community in Pittsburgh, hosting 
a predtMiiinantly African-American population, while Squirrel Hill is 
an upper-middle-class neighbt>rhood, claiming an almost exclusively 
White populatitin. Thi:; narrator made one suggestion to the inter- 
viewer lo improve the schools: "There was no positive role model Cor 
me — a Lick of Biack teachers'. 

Nevertheless, because of the conflict, teasing, and occasional fights 
he encountered ac school, he avoided peers both there and in his 
neighborhood. '1 just basically stayed to myself There's a hill behind 
Crescent Idenientary (Schot)l). I'd just sit up there. In the summer, i 
would, stay home and sleep. I didn't stay out in the street or on street 
corners ... 1 stayed to myself. He also expressed regret over not at- 
tending a White school: 'The only time I didn't have any problem with 
people was when 1 went to predominantly White schools'. He solved 
his peer dilemma by abandoning school when he was U) years old. 

1-ordham ami Ogbu (I'M)) address this 'burden of "acting White" 
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by explaining the relationship between 'collective identity, cultural 
frame, and schooling' (p. 180). This represents a lung historical process 
of racial subjugation. 

Subordinate minorities like Black Americans develop a sense of 
collective identity or sense of peoplehood in opposition to the 
social identity of White Americans because of the way White 
Americans treat them in economic, political, social and psycho- 
logical domains, including White exclusion of these groups from 
true assimilation, {ibid, p. i81) 

African-Americans have, in response, created an 'oppositional cultural 
frame of reference' to 'protect their identity' and maintain 'boundaries 
between them and White Americans'. Given these cultural contexts, 
"behaviors, events, symbols, and meanings' determine affiliation {ibid, 
p. 181). "Therefore individuals who try to behave like White Ameri- 
cans or try to cross cultural boundaries to "'act White" iti forbidden 
dottiains face opposition from their peers and probably from other 
members of the minority comnmnity'. This produces a great deal of 
emotional stress in individuals, either fearing that they have betrayed 
'their group and its cause' or White Americans will exclude them re- 
gardless of their behavior {ibid, p. 182). The formal schooling process, 
its curriculum and "standard academic practices', serves a cultural role 
in this regard: 

School learning is therefore consciously or unconsciously per- 
ceived £j.s- a SHblractivc process: a minority person who learns 
successfully in school or who follows the standard practices 
of the school is perceived as becoming acculturated into the 
White American cultural frame of reference at the expense of 
the minorities' cultuial frame of reference and collective wel- 
fare. (;•/)/(/, pp. 182-3) 

Subordinate minorities, as a result, resist or oppose the social and 
academic context of schooling. They either ostracize any individuals 
they view as traitors, or they themselves avoid academic success (/'/;/(/, 
p. 1H3). 

A Personal PersjH'Llit'e 

A White male informant gave us another elaborate insight into racism. 
All of this came as a response to a question about neighborhoods: 
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'CJaiigs. It's stupid. It's African-American kids killing off each other. It 
doesn't make any sense. There's more hatred coming out of the White 
community towards the Black community'. He proceeded to build his 
analysis, although disjointed at times, and spent a great deal of time at 
it, without any prompting from the interviewer. 

Race, however, did not serve as the root of the problem for this 
narrator. He focused on the lack of Jobs and economically 'depressed' 
neighborhoods, euphemisms for social class differences, which bred 
crime. He continued: 

There's a lot of racial problems. 1 can state this because I'm 
White. 1 look from one side to another side. I can understand 
where its coming f om. White people have to understand that 
you can't point the finger and say that Black person is bad 
. . . You see White trash. You see White scum that don't want 
xo do anything with their lives either. They go out there and 
rob houses and steal cars. It isn't abiiut White or Black. 

Here he substituted trash for poor when referring to Whites. After 
dispelling stereiuypes, his narrative continued to link poverty with 
crime. He eventually pointed to economic background as the root of 
racial tensions. 'It isn't abi)ut one race being worse than the other 
because some White people arc just completely trash. Then you got the 
Black people who look down at them. . . . You got a lot of successful 
African Americans'. 

His diatribe culminated by blanking Whites for perpetuating 
racism: '1 am angry at my own race because 1 am constantly hearing 
the negative things. This is ignorance'. His solutions to this problem 
appeared to be twofold. First, Whites should not dwell on race: 'May- 
be there is a problem we're not Uniking at'. Second, Whites need to 
understand other cultures: 'It's better to know abiHit somebody else's 
culture. It's fascinating'. 
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Conclusions 

Our narrators generally did not paint a glowing picture of their schoiits, 
and they felt no loyalty to then\. 'School membership' results from 
'social bonding', which possesses 'four conditions'. A student is so- 
cially biMided t(^ the extent that he or she deveUipj> rapport with 
adults and peers, accepts school niirms, volunteers in school activities, 
and believes in the legitimacy and etTicac^of the institutiiMi (Wehlage 
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ct al, 1989, p. 117). it" students fail to develop any sense of loyalty to, 
or community within, a school setting, then they will abandon it 
(Roderick, 1993, pp. 90-1). 

High schools are not conducive to feelings of membership. De- 
clines in academic achievement usually accompanies the transition from 
elementary to middle, and from middle to high, school, as we shall 
see. Couple this with the difficulty of adjusting to different and wider 
social groups and larger and more intimidating buildings, and students 
begin to withdraw. 'The failure of a student both academically, and 
perhaps socially, in these new environments may then initiate or accel- 
erate a process of disengagement from school, and a conflict between 
the youth and the school as an institution' {ibid, pp. 92-3; see also 
Wehlage ci al. 1989, pp. 122, 124, 126-7 and 130-1). Violence, drug 
abuse, and racial tension only exacerbated this situation tor our in- 
formants. School personnel seldom helped students to overcome these 
physical and social problems. 



Notes 

1 riicbc d.ita came tToin 'Pittsburgh Public Schools, School Profilcb: School 
Year 1992-1993", Division of Student Information Management, January 
1994. 

2 'rtie information on class size is found in 'Pittsburgh Public Schools Sec- 
ondary Schools Annual Load Sunmiary Report. 1993/1994 School Year", 
Division of Student Information Management, May 1994. 

3 The data in this paragraph came from 'Pittsburgh Public Schools Student 
Transfer and Mobility Rate Report. 1992/1993', Division of Student In- 
fi^rniation Management. December 1993. 
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They used to yell all the tune, and cuss people out. (Pittsburgh 
school leaver) 

Effective-schools literature stresses six characteristics for a successful 
learning environment: 'a principal with strong leadership in instruc- 
tion; teachers with high levels of expectations for student learning; 
school instructional climate; increased time on instructional tasks; regular 
and systematic student evaluations; community support and adequate 
resources' (Spring, 1991, p. 102; Borman and Spring, 19S4, p. 202). 
Students, especially urban minorities, represent the focus in this set- 
ting; all persomiel shcnild maintain high expectations for their students 
and coordinate their efforts, and have access to all of the resources they 
need. However, what we \v\:\- learned from our interviews and from 
narrators' descriptions themselves is that, few of these elements existed 
i;i Pittsburgh's secondary schools. 

Administrators 



The principal in the Pittsburgh sehodls officially serves as an instruc- 
tional leader for the entire school building. Our interview instrument 
did not explicitly inquire about the principal's role, particularly as an 
instructional leader: students would probably not e\en understand the 
concept, nor were they in a position to judge a prnicipal. That would 
more appropriately be a question to ask teachers. In any case, student 
responses noted a distinct absence of the principal in anything retnotely 
related to instruction. Students generally \ie\* '.'d principals .is "nice', 
but beyond that superficial charaeteri/ation they usually referred to 
them in shadowy terms. No student, for example, could describe in 
detail what principals did. Students m many cases did not even know 
the name of their school i^rincipal. When asked to name the principal. 
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most could not. Those who remembered their last building principal 
were unable to make any evaluative comment. However, students 
usually associated principals with discipline. It proved ditTicult, at times, 
to ascertain from some interview transcripts whether students distin- 
guished between principals and \ ice-principals, who are responsible 
for enforcing the schools' disciplinary codes. One male student re- 
called: 'hi the course of my cutting class. 1 had some run-ins with him'. 
A female informant saw her highly visible principal 'maybe three times 
a day" in the hallways: 'He would stop fights. He would stop all kinds 
of things in the halls that the security guards Just by-passed'. The 
closest response to an evaluati\e comment was 'strict but nice". An- 
other student perceived her principals in the following way: 'They 
seemed to be hidden". Thus principals, in these students' eyes, failed to 
play an academic leadership role, reacting to rule infractions or remain- 
ing seemingly invisible. How accurate are these perceptions? Students 
primarily interacted with teachers and other school personnel.' Princi- 
pals, setting the climate of a building, often worked behind the scenes, 
largely unseen. 

Finally, whether a principal was White or African-American, did 
not seem to affect how students evaluated the principal, but caring and 
Justice did. One African- American female dropback slated that she 
liked the White principal at her high school because he was highly 
visible, especially at sporting events. He. in this way. demonstrated 
that he cared about his students. However, she strongly disliked the 
African-American principal who replaced him because he only appeared 
at selected sporting e\ents. More important, he seemed to be 'preju- 
diced against his own". She added. 'Instead of taking bad kids, he 
would take all of the bad Blcui: kids. I mean there were bad IVhitc kids 
too". 



\ 'iic-Primipals and Dc(Ui< 

Other administrators, like vice-principals ami deans, fared even vvorse. 
Vice-principals typically play a disciplinary role. Although the build- 
ing princip;<l must concur in any disciplinary action ;hat results in 
suspension from school, the \ ice-principal is the administrative author- 
ity who makes the preliminary assessment and Judgiv nt. The role of 
a dean in a large middle or high school is virtually le same as that 
of vice-principal, but is assigned responsibility for a smaller number of 
students. Many of th • informants we interviewed had direct encoun- 
ters with vice-principals over disciplinary matters and thus recei\ed a 
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clear perception of their role. According to ane female student, 'he like 
suspends people . . . They send you home for three days. It stays on 
your record and all that stutT". A male narrator echoed her comments: 
"They suspended people all the time. That's all they did was suspend 
people for stupid reasons'. They cited a long list of possible rule infrac- 
tions, such as not carrying hall passes. As one student humorously 
recalled: "He go around and see who is out of class without a pass. Half 
the times, the boys up there, they had him running after them'. One 
vice-principal appeared mainly concerned with drugs: 'He was a nar- 
cotic man. He tried to keep up with the kids who sold drugs and 
stuff. Another male informant, in a more sobering tone, referred to 
a male dean as 'a threatening type of authority" but remembered a 
female dean as 'the one I could talk to'. A White female narrator clearly 
recalled the tasks and procedures the vice-principals at her former high 
school followed. 

They took care of the kids who didn't like to go to school. If 
you missed the uay, kids would sit in their office and make 
them do their work there. He used to discipline us and if we 
cut, they would suspend us and if we fought, we got suspended; 
normal routine things that \ ice-principals are supposed to do. 

Most of their conniients. in the main, indicated that the \ ice-principals 
acted fairly. 

Nevertheless, some informants were ambi\alent about their vice- 
principals. An African-American male student remembered the arbi- 
trarv actions of one of his vice-principals: 'He was mean. ... If you 
were walking down the hall the wrong way or clowning around, that 
wouiJ be a write up or detention, if you would say something bad. 
not a curse word, that was detention, in-school suspension'. He also 
menti^'ned another \ice-principal, who 'was understanding'. Yet he 
e\ en qualified this: 'It was just like wild. I had problems. He would say 
that he would straighten it up. He would never get to it'. For this 
school leaver, vice-principals either o\ eracted to or benignly neglected 
students. Hnally, in another case, a narrator complained that the dean 
made him hate school. 



t All Atiican-American female asserted that she was treated unfairly by 
her \ ice-priiicipal. First, sli'- described the intense racial antagonism at 
her former high school, loc.ited in a predominantly White neighborhood: 
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White and Black students don't get along. We all know that. 
And it just jumped off a big riot. They had chains and pipes 
and stufTlike that. We had school trippers: we got bus passes 
and stuff And so I was on one of the buses. Me and niy cousin 
were real close. She was outside in the crowd. They were 
swinging pipes and stuff like that. 

Given this menacing situation, she attempted to rescue her cousin during 
a violent incident: 'All 1 was asking the security guard was to let me 
out of the bus so that 1 could snatch my cousin by her ponytail and put 
her on the bus with me. He wouldn't'. She faced a profound moral 
dilemma: whether to abandon a loved one in a dangerous situation or 
physically defy school authority. She chose the latter: 'When you care 
about somebody, you don't want to hear what nobody else has got to 
say. So, I just moved him out of the way, and got off the bus, and got 
my cousin'. That incident occurred on a Friday afternoon. When she 
returned to school on Monday morning, she had to meet with the 
vice-principal in his office. She described that meeting as confronta- 
tional and the vice-principal as irrational: '1 was talking. I was just 
telling everything that was going on. He stood up and told me to shut 
up. 1 let him know my mother don't tell me to shut up, and it's not 
polite to tell people to shut up, you know'. He ordered her out of his 
office, and suspended her for fourteen days, when ordinarily a three- 
day suspensi()n was tlie standard punishment. 

Counselor!: 

Although counselors in the Pittsburgh schcnils must cc^niplete graduate 
study in counseling psychology, along with a teaching certificate, most 
narrators saw counselors as ineffective. When asked what counselors 
did at their schools, a few interviewees failed to remember ever meet- 
ing with one: '1 can't even answer that question, cause 1 didn't have 
nothing to do with no counselors'. C'ounselors, seemed to play bu- 
reaucratic roles, sorting students. Later, this respondent related: 'T'.ey 
worked on schedules. Matter of fact, that's the cMily time 1 seen my 
counselor'. Ancnher student related how counselors in particular and 
the institution in general responded to tremble bureaucratically: 

if you kept ccMiiing in late, or cutting classes, they would send 
you dcnvn to see the ccninselors, to see if there was anything 
wrong with you. if there was a reason why you were cutting 
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classes and didn't want to be in school, they would send you to 
the social worker and determine what would happen and they 
would send you to the dean and they would take responsibility. 

Deans, as mentioned earlier, were usually disciplinarians. Hence, schools 
appeared to treat these at-risk students as strictly disciplinary prob- 
lems. One student played the game, however. In his many encounters 
with counselors, he recollected: 'Those contacts ... I learned to ma- 
nipulate. I learned to tell them what they wanted to hear. I don't think 
they never really understood me . . .' 

Narrators, in a few cases, noted counselors who served as sup- 
portive advisers, making comments like: 'a good ear', 'always talked to 
me ifl had a problem', and 'helpful'. One female informant reported 
that she met with her counselors 'about once a month'. A male student 
likewise recalled positive experiences: 'I can give them credit. They 
were very understanding, and they helped me. Ifl had problems with 
classes, they would switch me around. I had many problems with that. 
Most of my problems 1 told my counselor'. A female narrator too 
observed counselors who, although well-meaning, seemed insensitive, 
superficial, and ineffective: 

They tried to help you. I don't know. They talk to you like 
you are a dumb person. Get your diploma. Don't wi)rry about 
kids here. She kinda influenced you in such a good way. That 
made you have the outlook that I can do it. But when you go 
out. there and try to pull that rope, it seems like that rope is 
being pulled by a Mack truck on the other side. When you are 
all off bv yourself pulling that little rope, it seems hard, very 
hard. 

These students' perceptions of counseK>rs appear to be universal. 
Bennett and LeC^onipte (1990) point out that the 'discrepancy between 
expectations and actual acciimplishments pri)bably is greater for 
counselors than for any other school professii)nals' (p. 144). Their re- 
spiMisibilities have evi)lved to enci>nipass the academic, social, cnw- 
tional, and psychokigical needs of students. CounseU)rs spend 75 per 
cent of their tune on papcrwi)rk, such as maintaining student records 
and preparing schedules ((7);'(/, p. 14'i; Powell, Farrar and Cohen, 1985, 
p. 49). I'o compound their already complex ji)b, ci)unseK)rs natii)n- 
wide carry a difTicult work load, with 350 to 420 students. Pittsburgh's 
cininsek^rs typically i>versce 3(K)-.S(M) students. Students therefore sekU)m 
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can arrange an appointment with their overwhehned counselor, and 
tlie average office \ isit lasts less than ten minutes. 

The result is that only those students with problems — pushy 
parents, personal persistence, serious discrepancies in their 
records, or visibly flamboyant misbeh?\ior will receive atten- 
tion. Finally, students do not get placed in programs appropriate 
to their capabilities and minority children fail to get encourage- 
ment and guidance they need to stay in school and aspire real- 
istically to college. (Bennett and LeCompte, 1990, p. 145) 

Lee and Ekstrom (1987, p. 288) explicate this process in detail. 
Relying on data from the extensive H/v;/i School and Beyond study, they 
focus on 'academic counseling', that is, scheduling and program plan- 
ning as well as career and post-secondary education advice. Guidance 
counselors have long played fundamental roles in students' academic 
growth and development, serving as 'critical "gatekeepers" in students' 
progress through the educational pipeline'. Three universal and serious 
problems inhibit students "access to high school guidance counseling 
and the type of counseling students get'. First, student-to-counselor 
ratios remain too high, as we have seen. Second, counselors appear to 
be preoccupied, if not overburdened, with bureaucratic "record keep- 
ing' tasks. Third, "counselor training derives from clinical psychology 
and has as its goal '"developing the whole child" rather than mediating 
'"how students use a choice-based curriculum"" (/7)/(/, p. 289). Thus 
counselors cannot help students with current program planning and 
with post-secondary plans. 

Few students receive ad\ice from guidance counselors about their 
academic careers; "slightly more than half (50.4 per cent) of high school 
sophomores report no contact with a guidance counselor when making 
these important decisions' (;7)i(/, p. 296). When Lee and F.kstrom (i7);'(/, 
p. 298) broke down the data by socioeconomic background, race and 
ethnicity, the picture became clearer: poor minority students seldom 
ha\c counselors. Counseling here serves as a 'causal factor': 'Students 
who ha\e access to counseling are more likely to be placed in the 
academic track (Signifying, of course, that those with no such access 
arc more likely to end in non-academic tracks.)'. Lee and Hkstrom 
(il> ./, p. stress that counseling functions as a "social stratifier in our 
nation's public high schools'. 

A similar pattern exists for advice on post-high school plans: 
44 per cent of stiulents report that no counselors advised them about 
their future educational or career goals. Those students lumped into 
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the "general curriculum track rarely have access to counseling services 
{ibid, pp. 304-5): 

7'his finding is particularly troubling, since the general curricu- 
lum appears to be less focused on post-high school outcomes 
than either the academic curriculum track (which is designed 
til prepare students for employment or additional vocational 
training). 

The irony here is that the students most in need of academic counseling 
fail to receive it. 

An African-American male recognized differential treatment given 
to students according to academic ability and Ccireer goals. 

1 was under the impressiim that maybe the counselor was too 
busy. Me always seemed like he was in a rush to do something. 
You got the feeling that if you wasn't -i scholar, they wouldn't 
take that much time out for you. If you were goii'g to go to 
college, they would take time for you. 

The 'scholars' appeared to receive preferential treatment by everyone: 
'If you were a schiilar. you were siMiiebody. They went on a lot of 
field trips, the scholars. They used to gn on the bus everyday'. The 
'scholars pnigram' stresses an intensive appniach to academic work. 

In sum. counseliiig appears xo be available, but lun on an equitable 
basis: "It seems that disadvantaged students are either systematically or 
unwittingly being excluded from an important mechanism in the i ..- 
liiin's public high schools, a mechanism they may need e\en more than 
nuist students' {ibid. pp. 3()()-7 and 3()S). 



Teachers 



The subject of teachers and teaching generated the strongest responses. 
Our interviews demonstrated lunv little we had appreciated the critical 
role that teachers play in the lives and decision making iif these school 
leavers. Informants defmed 'good' teachers by using the following 
descri]itors and phrases: 'helped', 'work with students', 'allowed con- 
versation", 'explained', acted 'like a big brother', and 'keeps on you" 
(that is, makes students complete their assignments). In nuist cases, 
they only identified a few good teachers. The preponderance ot com- 
ments which indicated that such teachers "helped" or "explained" or 
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"niade things clear" or 'worked with students' indicate a high level of 
in vt)lvenient that facilitated such p()siti\e responses. Similarly, the 
comment that a good teacher 'keeps on you', while suggestive of strict- 
ness, shows that such attention was apparently appreciated. 

Most students had only negative comments to make: a poor teacher 
did not help, did not explain, ignored students e\eii when their hands 
were raised, had favorites, did not care, was 'mean", or 'picked on" 
students, "tried to rule you', treated students 'unequally', did not un- 
derstand, and was just 'talk, talk, talk", 'talked all period'. A common 
perception was of distance between teachers and students. We have no 
grounds for e\aluating the attitudes that students brought to their re- 
lationships with teachers. Were the> initially hostile to any classroom 
environment, to all teachers, to their peers, or all three? .Such possibili- 
ties cannot be excluded. A male dropback i. ven blamed students for 
teachers' poor attitudes: "The kids did whatever they wanted. They 
would talk and mess around in class. They walked out of class. They 
did whate\er they wanted". On the other hand, he blamed certain 
teachers tor classroom disruptions: 

Well, some of the teachers had a way. You are not going to lU) 
that in my class, and (the students) gave the respect to some of 
the teachers. Some (teachers), they didn"t gi\e respect to stu- 
dents; the kids would run o\er the person. . . . They would 
disrupt the class. 

Informants clearly felt antagonism with most of their teachers. 
C!omnients such as a teacher "not caring" or being 'mean" or trr.iting 
students 'unec]ually" or picking on students indicate a profound lack 
of rapport between teachers and students. How that gulf can be closed 
is a rele\ant c]uestion. Further, the comments, such as a teacher being 
only 'talk, talk, talk" or that a teacher 'talked all period", indicate a style 
of pedagogy where classroom activity revoh es arouml what the teacher 
iloes with insufficient attention to what the learner dt)e>. 

Teachers, therefore, represented the best and the worst of school- 
ing for our informants; they helped to shape their most and least fa\'orite 
subjects, in other v.ords, students identified their subject matter pref- 
erences based on their perceptions of teachers. As one female narrator 
^unimari/ed it. souk- teacheis are 'red nice", but "some tv,icliers are 
ignorant". 

Students sorted te.ichers acconling to surprisingly simple criteria; 
t.ice appeared to mean little, but caring and pedagogical skill did. Car- 
ing, a sulijecli\e or affecti\e elemeiU, implied seliless. egalitarian and 
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consistent treatment of all students. One African-American femal" 
informant easily and clearly described a caring teacher: 'Someone who 
takes time and who sits down and helps you when you need their help 
and who will give you their attention that you need . . . Two that I can 
really remember; that really stuck out at the time'. On the other hand, 
she described poor instructors as 'teachers that really did not care. Who 
have the time to spare but is not willing to give the time to you. I had 
a lot of them". Through many of our interviews, caring for students 
appeared to be consistently centered on two basic elements, sharing 
time and exercising patience. Our narrators appreciated those seem- 
ingly selfless classroom instructors, who, devoted to a nurturing pro- 
cess, freely gave their time reviewing or reteaching the information. 
These were too few. Other studies confirm this finding. A mere 6 per 
cent of potential dropouts view their teachers as 'friends' (Beck and 
Muia, 1980, p. 69). 

Many of our informants also recalled favoritism. One narrator 
described a humiliating experience for many students: 

Everytinie after a test . . . she would pass out the tests and read 
out your scores. The pertect students would be read off first, 
and there would be like three As in the class, everybody else 
are I)s and tailed. 1 guess the teacher did that to make the 
people embarrassed to make them try harder. 

Students either resented it or appeared resigned: 'All teachers have their 
favorites. I think so. But there is one teacher . . . that don't though. 
She treats everybody the same. That is what she should do. Some 
teachers, if they don't like the students they show it'. One female 
student observed how teachers chose fivorites: 

Most of the kids that were real smart in class. The other ones, 
they Just ignored altogether. They was always nicer to those 
(smart) students and always mean to the others. They would 
like, if a kid nnssed a day of notes, he would give it to him and 
help him out, but he wouldn't the other students. 

Another student stoically responded: 'It didn't bother me'. Kelly's 
(1993, p. 105) interviews of C'alifornia continuation school students tuid 
similar treatment based on academic achievement and ability. 

Pedagogical practice represented a more ohser\able and less sub- 
jective measure of teacher etTectiveness, and students maintained a critical 
and perceptive eye concerning the classroon) routine. Too often we 
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heard; 'Some (teachers) don't care if students learn'. Teachers, con- 
cerned only with control, combined discipline with pedagogy, as in 
the case of one 16-year-old school leaver; 'You would be in class and 
they would give you an assignment or something. If the class is dis- 
ruptive, they would give you a test on it, and expect you to pass it in 
a few minutes!' The failing grade assuredly received through this proc- 
ess served at best as a lesson about behavior, and operated at worst as 
punishment, givin.g the students what they deserved because they were 
off-task. However, not all informants criticized this dreary classroom 
environment. One student saw social studies as 'fun' because, as he 
stated it, 'all we did was dittos and look the answers up in the book. 
And we got good grades'. This narrator appreciated his teacher's lack 
of intellectual challenge, as long as he received a 'just' reward. What- 
ever the case, students grew detached and felt unchallenged. 

These do not represent new experiences. Cuban (1984, p. 2) ar- 
gues that secondary teachers have not profoundly altered their peda- 
gogy since the late nineteenth century, despite intense reform efforts to 
move classrotim practices toward instruction that was more student- 
centered. In learner-centered classrooms, students have opptirtunities 
to talk as much as, if not more than, the teachers. Students often work 
individually or in small groups, seldom as a whole class.. Students also 
assume a great deal of responsibility selecting and organizing the con- 
tent of what they learn, as well as creating and enforcing classroom 
rules and procedures. Learner-centered classrooms tot) contain a vari- 
ety of instructional materials and rest)urces, and students have access to 
these for at least half of the time. 1-inally, classroom desks and other 
furniture appear to be arranged to facilitate individual or small group 
work (ibid. pp. 3-4). 

This setting sharply contrasts with teacher-centered classrooms, 
which our narrators consistently described. Teacher talk dominated 
the time, usually during whole-class sessions, with the desks arranged 
in the traditional rows facing the teacher, the teacher's desk, and the 
chalkboard. Teachers, in other words, controlled every aspect of the 
classroom, including how the time is utilized and the furniture is 
arranged {ibid. p. ^\. Unlike, student-centered classrooms which func- 
tion as democratic .settings, with shared decision-making and ctmcerned 
with learning, teacher-centered classrooms were authoritarian environ- 
ments, emphasizing unilateral pronouncements and focusing solely on 
teaching as telling. Since students play important roles in the former, 
they naturally place a higher value on learning and appear to be more 
motivated and intellectually engaged. 

Change has been slow in coming for several reasons, f-irst, schools 
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have long stressed social control and have functioned as mechanisms 
for sorting students (Spring. 1976). As Cuban (1984) explains it. recap- 
ping this twentieth-century experience. 

the ways schools are organized, the curriculum, and teaching 
practices mirror the norms of the socioeconomic system. Those 
instructional policies that seek obedience, uniformity, and pro- 
ducti\ity through, for example, tests, grades, homework, and 
paying attention to the teacher prepare children for effective 
participation in a bureaucratic and corporate culture. Consist- 
ent with this argument is that certain teaching practices become 
functional to achieve these ends: teaching the whole class en- 
courages children to \ ie for the teacher's attention and encour- 
ages competitiveness; teacher questions reward those students 
wiio respond with the correct answer; rows of chairs facing a 
teacher's desk produce a uniform appearance, reinforcing the 
teacher's authority to control the behavior of the class . . . 
Teacher-centered instruction endured because it produces stu- 
dent beha\iors expected by the larger society, (p. 9) 

Second, school administrators have emphasized efficiency and 
management, and teachers over time have adapted approaches that 
achieved tliese bureaucratic imperatives (Callahan, 1961). 'Lecturing, 
numerous teacher questions, and seatwork are simple ways of convey- 
ing knowledge and managing a group efficiently'. Third, the teaching 
culture has maintained a conservative, if not rigid, stance, shunning 
innovation and preserving tradition. "People who become teachers . . . 
themselves watched teachers for almost two decades before entering 
their own classrooms. They tend to use those practices they observed 
in teachers who taught them' (Cuban, 1984, p. 10). This \ icious circle 
has ensured a stagnant but constant pedagogy. Many students refuse to 
accept it, however. Fourth, this pedagogical process has functioned as 
a result of the tacit "treaties' commonly negotiated in high schcuils, 
where teachers tun e demanded little and students ha\e gi\en even less 
(Powell, Farrar and Clohen, 198.T, pp. 68-70;. This subtle, but pro- 
found, disengagement from learning exacerbates student alienation. 

Fhe tiieoretical grounding for such teacher-centered pedagogy 
seems to be a crude form of classical learning theory wliich posits tiiat 
'experience is something that iiappeiis to a learner'. More recent learn- 
ing tlieorists, in contrast, argue that 'experience is something that a 
learner engages in, it is something tiiat transpin < as a tcsult of the inter- 
action between a learner and the surroundings' (Piiillips and Soltis, 1985, 
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p. 17, emphasis added). What would have engaged the school leavers 
interviewed? Some narrators provided us with valuable insights. When 
we pressed students to describe their best instructors, one female re- 
called how her favorite teacher taught her about Shakespeare and his 
works: 

1 liked Hamlet. Ail the ones like that. I can't remember all of 
them. We had so many. We had a good English teacher ... If 
kids would have had her, they probably would have liked it. It 
all depends on who you have. Some people don't give a darn. 
They say 'read this'. She was like exciting. She was really into 
it. If you didn't understand it she would help . . . She would 
act out a part. Everybody liked her. 

Another female informant defined 'good' teachers as simply helpful 
and patient: 'They helped you. If you had a problem, they would help 
you. They would show you as many times as it took. Like math, the 
teacher would help me with math. He siiowed me as many times as it 
took and he wouldn't get mad like most teachers'. Therefore, accord- 
ing to our narrators, simple ingredients, like obvious caring or creative 
pedagogy, defined 'good' teachers. 

Gender differences may encompass both of these variables. Ac- 
cording t(^ Brophy (1985, pp. 122 and 136-7). the classroom routine 
often reflects the effects of gender: 'Data from se\ eral studies suggest 
that male teachers tend to be more direct and subject-centered and 
female teachers to be nu>re indirect and student-centered'. Male in- 
structors prefer to lecture while females rely on questioning;, males 
emphasize wrong answers while females frequently praise student 
efforts; and males respond to student fiilure while females appear to 
be warmer and stress success. As a result, Brophy (1985) asserts that 

students had more public response opportunities, initiated more 
private contacts with the teachers in classes taught by females. 
They were also more likely to guess when unsure of their answer 
in female teachers' classes but more likely to remain silent in 
male teachers' classes (suggesting that the students felt safer in 
guessing in the female teachers' classes), (p. 122) 

Female instructors, as de\ elopmentalists, are more apt to emphasize 
learning while males, more often traditionalists, are likely to stress 
teaching. Kelly (1993, p. 1 18) reinfi^rces Brc^phy's C(^nclusions, because 
she observed in her CaliRMiiia interviews that students in traditional. 
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teacher-centered classrooms abandoned learning even though they 
continued to attend school. 

We did not foresee this pattern of differences between male znd 
female teachers, but it emerged, nevertheless. We found isolated and 
inferred gender patterns rather than widespread and blatant ones. When 
we probed them, our informants voiced complaints about their high 
school teachers, but never criticized their middle or elementary school 
instructors. Male teachers, of course, dominate at the secondary level. 
We did not quantify narrator's references to faculty according to gen- 
der, yet trends did appear. These students consistently made negative 
comments about 'his class' or 'he', that is, 'poor' teachers generally, 
but not aKvays, seemed to be males. When our interviewees men- 
tioned 'good' instructors, the pronoun 'she' often appeared. 

Students were thus more positive toward their elementary teach- 
ers, who were usually female, than their secondary instructors. A fe- 
male student expressed deep affection for her elementary teachers: 'I 
loved them all!' She organized a surprise baby shower for her sixth- 
grade instructor: 'Me and my friends got together. She was pregnant. 
Her birthday was 6 June. I remember; we all got together, pitched in, 
and gave her a party . . . I'm the one who got the party started'. Nei- 
ther this nor any other narrator expressed such ebullience for their 
secondary teachers. A male informant identified his third- and sixth- 
grade female instructors by name when asked about 'good' teachers. 
'They used to treat me good. They used to be nice to me. They would 
help me in my work and stuff. . . Drove me home from school; I used 
to stay after school and wash the boards'. Another male narrator de- 
scribed how one of his elementary instructors sacrificed her personal 
time for hini. 'On ofT days (she) wouid come to my house, before niy 
mother went blind, and me and her would go on trips, maybe to the 
mall. She would later take me home and give me a special spelling test 
or reading test'. Finally, a fourth student summarized it in this way: 
(Elementary teachers) 'just cared more and explained. When you get 
into high school, it is completely difTerent'. This difference appeared to 
center on the teacher's role, that is, elementary teachers comfortably 
moved beyond the traditional instructor's responsibilities, They clearly 
cared about the students and expanded their instructional role to com- 
pensate for their needs. These students recognized this nurturing pro- 
cess and appreciated their adult contacts. 

Thus, liansitions from elementary to middle and high school prove 
to be more than 'ecological stress', that is, not just adjustment to new 
social larger physical environments, but include adaptation to edu- 
cational practices and personal relationships. C^ne informant described 
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her impressions of the differences between elementary and secondary 
levels: 'Middle school and high school is completely different. Teachers 
teach you. It's the teacher". Roderick (1993) found in her Fall River, 
Massachusetts, study that 

junior high school teachers were nK>re likely to rely on educa- 
tional techniques — including public evaluation of students' 
work, the use of whole class rather than small group instruc- 
tion, and more rigorous grading procedures — which high- 
lighted and encouraged comparisons of students' abilities, rather 
than emphasizing individual task mastery and progress. Teachers 
in junior high school math classrooms placed greater emphasis 
on discipline and less cmp'.iasis on student participation. In ad- 
dition, students perceived junior high school teachers as less 
supportive than their elementary school instructors, (p, 134) 

These teacher-centered practices intensified at the high school le\el. 
The results pro\ed tragic. 

As at-risk students mo\e into middle school and high school, 
their interactions with school personnel become more anony- 
mous and less suppi>rtive, their in-class experiences become 
less engaging and rewarding, and they receive direct messages 
in terms of track placement regarding their relative position in 
their school. 

All of this ri-sults in student 'isolation from that school community" 
(ibid. p. 13.S: see also Wchlage, 19H9, pp. !()-! 1). 'i he next step seems 
to be ob\ ious. 



A I'nsotuil l^i ispcciivc 

Some narrators reconstructeii classroom routines in detail. One female 
stuiient pro\ided a thoughtful, balanced, and sensiti\e view, first briefly 
describing two 'good' instructors, then quickly moving onto her experi- 
ences with a 'poor" teacher. 

1 likeil my gvm teacher and my music te.icher. Those classes 
were interesting, i he teacher took time with you. She didn"t 
rush y(ni into things you didn"t want to do. (Other teachers) 
just throw a paper in your face and say do it. Whereas some 
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students may not be on the same level as other students. And 
they just . . . sometimes they Just don't take the time out. Like 
everybody is on the same level. 

She proceeded to recreate this latter process through a description of 
her US history course: 'I used to like history. In about the ninth grade, 
I used to like history, but when I got to the tenth and eleventh grade, 
it got kinda hard. Really hard. It didn't seem like I had the interest in 
it iike I did when I was in the ninth grade or anything'. Her observa- 
tions pointed directly to the teacher, not the subject matter: 'You know 
when he talked to us it was really fast and it just seemed like the 
class ... I don't know . . . e\erything was on the same speed, but I 
wasn't. What he was talking to them, I hardly understood. It seemed 
he was talking Chinese or something'. This, coupled with the size of 
the class, intimidated her: 

And then the class was so big. We had about twenty-five or 
twenty-eight people. I really felt like they really think I was 
dumb. But I'm not. I never really asked him things. Cause the 
class seemed too big, 1 would ha\ e never been like the only one 
who raised my hand . . . What I'm saying is that he is only 
onj person. In a big class, like yi^u can't Just sit there and tutor 
one child. 

The informant, at this point, ignored the interviewer, who had com- 
mented that the class size she described was average, perhaps modest 
in some cases, and persisted with her recollection, focusing on the 
instructor and the total absence of class discussions: 'What he said, was 
said. Then the kids would get to their papers and do their book work. 
I probably would catch up with the hook work. And when it came to 
him telling us, like a filmstrip wc Just seen, maybe giving us some 
background on that, it was crazy the way he talked, real fast". She 
consciously a\oided going to the teacher for help: 'Sometimes ms 
older sister would help me, cause she would take the same class but 
different periods. She ir.ade me ha\e a little clearer look at it, but by 
that time I was lost'. 

When the interviewer asked whether teachers seemed to care, this 
student was unequi\-ocal: "They couldn't care less if you studied or not. 
I'hey were just gettuig paid. That's what they were saying to us. 
Yeah, a couple of teachers told us: "I'm getting paid, so if you want 
to sit there and Joke around, I'm still gonna get my ciieck," That's 
what they said', ' his narrator percepti\ely recognized and grappled 
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with a contradiction here, first noting the idealism which had origi- 
nally spurred most teachers to enter the classroom: 'Some of them had 
a nice thought about kids. For them to be a teacher, they have to have 
some kind of interest in the child, right? They want to gi\ e something 
to the child that they never had. Some are like that and some of them 
say that they are there for the pay". She then attempted to explain such 
teacher burn out — albeit in vague terms: 'I have to admit that they go 
through a lot of hell'. But she quickly returned to a critical perspective, 
offering insight into the harmful consequences of irresponsible teacher 
comments: 'If teachers say that to a student . . . you say wow. Why he 
say that? That makes a student want to leave'. 

Student Actiofif 

Students responded to uncaring teachers and poor teaching in a number 
of ways. Some accepted it, and continued to attend classes. Others 
simply cut classes. Cutting was a more subtle form of school lea\ ing, 
that is, these students, while still formally enrolled in school, began the 
disengagement process. However, one male student, who resented 
'dull . . . and very impersonal' instructors, circumvented the entire 
system by creating his own schedule which was based strictly on the 
teachers, who 'were real helpful. The funny thing about either of these 
teachers, I wasn't scheduled for their classes. I just got a chance to just 
come on in. I went to the classes that I thought were inforinative. . . . 
They were different than most of my other classes". Therefore, stu- 
dents, through their (vvn informal network, knew which teachers were 
'good' and which were 'bad', even before attending their classes, and 
some adapted accordingly. 

Attitudes Toward Other School Staff 

We .isked all informants about scicial W(irkers, yet we received few 
responses. Social workers thus appear to maintain a sketchy role in 
school leavers' lues and decisions. The only descriptions we received 
came from fenuie nariators, who painted a positi\e picture of social 
workers' jobs and their assistance to students. One saw S(>' ' il workers 
as understaiuiing .ukI helpful. School social workers "talked about your 
problems at home, cause some kids drop oiit of school because of 
problems at home, you know. They helped you through them, ["hey 
talked about what was your home life like. Is that interfering with 
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your school? If it is, how can we help you in some way?" Another 
informant appeared to be very grateful for her social worker's advice 
and aid. Her high school's social worker urged her to go to Letsche 
Education Center, the district's alternative school, to protect her un- 
born child: 'I didn't want to stay there because of the fights. Ycni lose 
your baby over standing around trying to get to your class. You get 
knocked down or something. So, (the social worker) preferred me to 
go to Letsc!ie'. 

Pittsburgh's high schools, like many other large urban districts, 
maintain security personnel to keep order. If administrators and 
counselors achie\ed limited visibility, uniformed security forces main- 
tained a high profile. Informants' comments about their schools' secu- 
rity forces co\ered the spectrum. 

Most judged the security forces to be both "fair' and 'necessary'. 
A particularly graphic response indicated that the school was "a jungle', 
and therefore security personnel were necessary. Others simply com- 
mented that they were 'real nice'. One female saw them as indispen- 
sable: 'If you don't have those, I think the school would be terrible, 
really terrible. (The schools) are already terrible, terrible: they would 
be terrible. They need more security guards'. She seemed to associate 
schooling with prison. Another female narrator saw them as protect- 
ing both students and teachers: 'I know those teachers can't be han- 
dling them, because a couple times a couple teachers got punched in 
the face breaking up a fight. That's not their job'. 

Other informants' comments, however, led to serious questions 
about the integrity and effectiveness of some security personnel. For 
example, one student apparently caught in some infraction reported 
that a security officer said: 'I won't tell if you give me a reefer". Was 
this ccuument manufactured? There is little reason for the student to 
lie. Another narrator complained: 'Ah man, they was a real pain. They 
would stay on you all the time. If they see you in the hall, they would 
want to know everything. What class you going in, or where are you 
supposed to be at'. He resolved this conflict. 'You gotta leave the 
school then', he concluded, and laughed. 

Other students were ambivalent. One stated that security person- 
nel were "cool,' yet went on to say that one security person was a 
"smart mouth" who threatened. Til kick your butt". 0\k male narrator 
appeared to be extremely ambivalent when he described his schooFs 
security force. Although the security guards prohibited wearing of 
shorts and use of tape players equipped with earphones, popular stu- 
dent accoutrements, guards proved useful when 'other people come up 
to the school and try to start trouble'. While security personnel did not 
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keep students in school, they did seem to do what they were there to 
do, namely, maintain order. 

The subject of the office staff elicited few responses from our 
narrators. Their recollections were usually poNitive, describing them as 
'nice'. One male .'itudent criticized them yet also felt sorry for them: 
'They were very unorganized. But I really didn't blame them because 
you could just see that they were really bogged down. There was a lot 
of paperwork and like they needed more people". 

Conclusions 

School administrators played a role of less obvious importance to the 
school leavers we interviewed. They did not understand the principal's 
role. They knew the vice-principal's role only because they directly 
observed it or experienced it. Whether or not such personnel play a 
supportive role can be questioned. We talked with students who did 
not have a positive school experience — they had abandoned school. 
These school leavers had received no incentive from administrative 
personnel to remain in school. 

After over a decade of reports that highlight the putative failure 
of public school teachers, it would be easy to reiterate that blanket 
indictment. But we doubt that teachers represent the single factor in 
school leaving. Still, if teachers overlook their crucial role in student 
development, school leaving will surely continue at current levels. 
Pedagogical methods, especially at the secondary level, need t(^ be 
reexamined. 

Students must be given more support and must become more 
involved in the learning environment. Otherwise, today's educational 
problems will become society's tragic dilemmas tomorrow. What stuck 
us most vividly through the interview process was that nm one in- 
fi^rmant described an adult advocate, that is, an administrator or a 
teacher, who defended the student's interests and needs in school 
(Welilage cf al. l')S9, p. 2,^). More than alienation from academic sub- 
ject matter and other educational and social activities in their schools, 
students felt estranged from the adults who were supposed to help 
them. 
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You are not going to always fnul a job without an education. 
(Pittsburgh school leaver) 

Academic disengagement stems from three experiences ( Wehlage, 1989, 
pp. lS(.)-5). First, the existing curriculum structure in American high 
schools emphasizes broad coverage, resulting in superficial learning at 
best. Some students, as a result, do not master skills or gain a deep 
appreciation of knowledge. Second, school subjects seldom appear 
relevant to some students. They rarely see any connection to their 
social realities, and consequently dismiss what they are being taught or 
exposed to. Third, 'disengagement from academics is "cool" in the 
peer culture'. Social acceptance, in adolescent culture, often supersedes 
any hope of academic success. Students thus fail to experience 'intrin- 
sic' and 'extrinsic' rewards regarding what they learn in school {ibid. 
p. 187). 

Our goal in this chapter is to reconstruct what our informants 
learned in school. Powell, Farrar and Cohen (1985, pp. 2 and 13-21) 
divide this knowledge into four curricular areas in the typical high 
school. First, the 'horizontal curriculum', characterized by extensive 
variety, offers different subjects like foreign languages, sciences, math, 
and English. Second, the 'vertical curriculum' refers to the same sub- 
jects, but at 'various levels or degrees of difficulty'. As Powell, Farrar 
and Cohen (1983) summarize it: 'Some schools speak of honors, col- 
lege preparatory, general, and basic levels. Others use words such as 
accelerated and regular, and still others employ letter or Arabic or 
Roman numerals' (p. 22). Third, the extracurriculum, or co-curriculum 
encompasses 'sports and other non-academic or avocational activities'. 
Educators have always considered it 'integral' to the high school ex- 
perience, supplementing the formal curriculum. This makes it no less 
educational in their eyes, but it serves, at the very least, to foster self- 
esteem and operates, at best, as a 'learning experience', defined in its 
broadest terms, because it is considered as 'life-learning' not as 'book- 
learning' {ihid. pp. 2 and 30). Following this logic, students who reject 
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dreary classroom leani'.ig might divert their learning opportunities to 
these informal activities and, more important, remain in school. Fourth, 
the 'services curriculum' addresses the emotional, health, social, and 
physical needs, problems, difficulties, or crises of students, and is co- 
ordinated by guidance counselors, social workers, security forces as 
well as school nurses. High schools offer such a comprehensive pro- 
gram in order to, as educators have long reasoned, attract, motivate, 
and hold diverse groups of students. Progressive school reformers, 
during the early decades of the twentieth century, attributed school 
leaving solely to a lack of student interest, and pushed for a more 
\ aried program as a solution. Secondary education has tried in this way 
to meet the 'individual" needs of students (ibid, pp. 34-5 and 40). 

The first two curricular areas comprise the formal, or academic, 
curriculum. Our narrators selddm mentioned any affection or predilec- 
tion for a specific subject area. Nor did they express enthusiasm or 
positive feelings for their extracurricular activities, refuting traditional 
rationales for it. Since we addressed the services curriculum in chapter 
5, and found therapeutic care to be wanting, v/e omit it from this 
chapter. However, we offer two other kinds of learning experience 
that emerged from the interviews. Our students t)ften talked at length 
about their work backgrounds and drew conclusions about the rela- 
tionship between work and schooling." Finally, a very few narrators 
opened up and described a 'social curriculum', where they learned 
values, symbols, and knowledge necessary for their sheer sur\ ival from 
their peers, but not for academic success. 



"he Formal Curriculum 

School leavers' academic backgrounds and experiences are \ aried and 
complex. As alluded to in chapter 1, a poor academic record coupled 
with repeating a grade virtually assures that a student will leave school. 
C'iting a Maryland report. Beck and Muia (1980) write that 'half of the 
school dropouts have been held back at least once' (p. (■)8). They fur- 
ther assert that, 'in view of similar reports, this estimate is a cautious 
one". The typical school leaver's reading ability usually falls two years 
below grade level. On the surface, this appears to be a logical state- 
ment supported by corroborating e\idence. 

Roderick (!'J'^3) contends that more subtle and thicker patterns 
exist, i ler study of dropout students in Fall Uiver, Massachusetts, which 
traced students from the fourth grade, found that 
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average grades and attendance of the majority of dropouts . . . 
were net substantially different in the fourth grade than those 
of students who went on to graduate in the bottom third of 
their class. Trends in the average grades and attendance of late 
grade dropouts and graduates, moreover, followed quite simi- 
lar patterns as they moved through middle school and into 
high school, (pp. xviii-xix) 

However, a common experience among students who left school was 
that they found the transition from middle to high school to be a social 
and academic disaster. Their grades declined sharply after the transi- 
tion, and never recovered. Roderick points to a gradual divergence 
between graduates and school leavers at the high school level; the latter 
group reflected academic disengagement through increasing absentee- 
ism. Those who left school typically had repeated a grade, 'in this 
study', Roderick (1993) reported, 'students who were retained in grade 
were more than three times more likely to drop (Hit of school than 
students who were never retained' {ibid, pp, xix-xx). This created low 
self-esteem, embarrassment at being overage for a particular grade, and 
isolation from peers. Therefore, traumatic transitions and failing to 
keep up with one's age group, according to Roderick (1993), marked 
the typical sch(H)! leaver's path. More importantly, this invalidates the 
stereotype of the school leaver, commonly categorized, and sometimes 
dismissed, as of 'low ability'. 'A cas-^ in point is Chicago where nearly 
a third of all students who dropped out of the Chicago public schools 
in 1984 were reading at or above grade level' (Welilage c{ al, 19H9, 
p. -iX). 

A review of ten of our students' school records both supported 
and refuted this accinint of the disengagement process. This analysis 
covered three components: standardized tests, classroom grades, and 
attendance patterns. We randomly selected five female and five male 
records and found sharp differences between gender groups. All five 
c^f the females who left school read at or abinx- grade le^ el, according 
to the California Achievement Test (CAT) annually conducted by the 
Pittsburgh schools. C Ourse grades indicated no consistent failure trends; 
rather, tliey portrayed moderate success at best and marginality at worst. 
Their attendance patterns appeared to be relatively regular, belying an 
initial distaste for schcHiling. In sum, these students appeared to be ccnii- 
petont, and in a few cases highly capable (Voss, Wendling and Hlliott, 
1966). However, their classroom pertbrmance and attendance deterio- 
rated just before they abandoned school. 

More complex experiences emerged from an analysis of male school 
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records. Although differences existed among all five, the data show 
two important commonalities: problems in reading and language, and 
a high absentee rate. First, all of these students experienced deficiencies 
in reading comprehension and language expression The achievement 
test scores for four students correlated with their assigned grades. 
However, one student's reading comprehension scores steadily declined 
from third through fifth grades, yet his school grades indicated a pass- 
ing grade of a 'C. Second, all five male school leavers experienced 
attendance problems, but they maintained distinct patterns. In the most 
dramatic case, one student transferred out of the district so early dur- 
ing first grade that no classroom evaluations were recorded. He later 
returned to the district, entering the fourth grade, and compiled a 
record of high absenteeism and low achievement. His fifth-grade ex- 
perience maintai.ied that same trend. He repeated fifth-grade twice, 
then was promoted to middle school, in another case, a student trans- 
ferred into the seventh grade from another state. During the next two 
yeir.-, he attended two different middle schools because of residential 
moves. The school district's policy allows students to remain at the 
original school, but this student, for whatever reason, switched schools. 
His poor academic performance caused him to repeat eighth grade, yet 
with increasing absences, in his first year of high school, he failed all 
of his academic subjects, and abandoned schooling. 

Unlike the five female students, the seeds of school leaving for all 
five male students could have been identified during their elementary 
years. If we assume that reading and writing abilities represent the 
primary products of the earliest grades, and that later learning depends 
on these skills, then each of these male students exhibited clear early 
indicators of later academic problems. The records indicate no inter- 
vention occurred in any of these cases. In light of recommendations 
by urban school superintendents, early intervention represents an un- 
avoidable necessity fOERl, 1987, p. 6 and IMl. ). The CAT, as well as 
teacher-made tests, could have been used as diagnosis instruments. 
I iigh absentee rates not cnly compound these academic problems, but 
signal gradual disengagement. 

However, our interviews refuted traditional perceptions and un- 
covered a different phenomenon, stressing the affective rather than the 
cognitive realm. Unlike the stereotype — and what most struck us 
sixty-five of these young people expressed, in their own ways and 
words, a consistent inte"est, even a kne of reading. This observation 
was based solely on their, formal versus informal reading activities. 
For example, an African-American female informant, early in the in- 
terview, claimed that she never seemed to be a good reader in school; 
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however, later during the interview, in response to a question about 
casual reading, she claimed to read newspapers and 'spooky' books. 
Others read local newspapers, like the recently defunct Pittsburgh Press. 
'to see what is going on', as one student expressed it, or the renowned 
African- American Pittsbiir^^h Courier, 'cause it was about Blacks', as 
another narrator noted. They 'browsed' through the usual adolescent 
magazines, like Sports llhisirated and Seventeen, or adult ones, such as 
Hboity and Jet. or atypical ones, like Popular Mechanics. More impor- 
tant, many consumed books — albeit largely escapist ones, like Stephen 
King's no\els, as well as solid literature, from authors likejudy Blume 
and Edgar Allan Poe. They read for fun. A White female belonged to 
a Book-of-the-Month club. Another informant recounted her reading 
experiences as such: 'My mother used to get books. One of the first 
books was Catcher in the Rye. My mother introduced me to Mommy 
IXiirest, so 1 read that'. An African-American student recalled a similar 
pattern: 'I read books . . . (about) Mandela, Martin Luther King, 
Jr. . . . biographies . . My mother buys them at the store for herself, 
and 1 read them". Still anothe ■ read Malcolm X. Finally, one African- 
American female dropback boasted: 'I like books. I love novels . . . 
detective stories, romance, mysteries, things like that. 1 like Jackie 
Collins. 1 like different kinds of books. 1 even read educational books, 
too". An African- American male informant loved reading so much that 
he c(>nsunied his mother's nursing aid books, his sister's 'college books', 
as well as his Bible. At least two of our narrators read to their own 
children. One, who liked to read Shakespeare, read Langston Hughes 
to her young child. 

Tew students expressed such enthusiasm for their school textbooks, 
tht>ugh. regardless of the subject matter. Teachers and other educators 
they encountered too often overlooked students' outside entertainment 
and intellectual interests. These school leavers never recalled encoun- 
tering an English course that assigned popular novels, or a history class 
that relied on relevant biographies. 

School texts have long been criticized as sterile, dull, and biased 
(Anyon, 1^J79 and 1W3). The Commission on Reading (1W4, p. 65) 
analyzed the mechanics of reading in American scho(^ls, focusing on 
basal readers. I'irst, textbooks appear to be replete with 'bad writing'. 
Regardless of the discipline, 

scholars who have examined subject matter textbooks often 
have failed to discover a logical structure. Sections of many 
tcxtbtH)ks consist of little more than lists of facts loosely related 
to a theme. Abrupt, unmotivated transitions are frequent. 

/()/ 
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Textbooks are as likely to emphasize a trivial detail or a colorful 
anecdote as a fundamental principle, {ibid, p.' 69) 

Second, supplementary materials rarely prove to be more stimulating, 
adversely affecting pedagogy. Students spend an inordinate amount of 
time on ancillary resources like 'workbooks and skill sheets'. Elemen- 
tary children alone complete 1000 worksheets a year {ibid, p. 74). These 
do not require writing or high levels of thinking, and generally appear 
to be unstimulating. Close adherence to a textbook approach con- 
strains teachers' responses to 'learner variation' and inhibits the use of 
creative approaches (Rozycki, 1992, p. 161). Students, as a result of 
years of lack of motivation, become bored with their formal reading 
materials. 

Michael Apple (1986) adds a political dimension, that is, texts 
standardize knowledge which is a part of a 'larger system of control' 
(p. 82). 'It is estimated', he continues (p. 85), 'that 75 per cent of the 
time elementary and secondary students are in classrooms and 90 per 
cent of their time on homework spent with text materials'. These 
required readings define 'wh.it is elite ;<nd legitimate culture' (p. 81). 
For Apple, 

the choice of particular content and ways of approaching it in 
schools is related both to existing relations of domination and 
to struggles to alter these relations. Not to recognize this is to 
ignore a wealth of evidence in the United States, England, 
Australia, France, Sweden, Germany, and elsewhere that linked 
school knowledge — both conurodified and lived — to class, 
gender, and race dynamics outside as well as inside an institu- 
tion of education. ,(''"'</, pp. 84-5) 

Sterilized textbook knowledge, therefore, anesthetizes students con- 
cerning inequality and vital social issues (C.'laybaugh, 1992, p. 160). 
C;iven this social and political context, it is no surprise that many of 
our narrators did indeed read, and preferred biographies about minor- 
ity struggles and berimes, newspapers, and literature that focused on 
minorities and minority perspectives. Lack of reading skills did not 
appear to be as serious a problem for our interviewees as we first 
believed, but failure to enjoy what is read, i.e., the assigned textbooks, 
did contribute to their alienation from reading. 

Our inf(.>rniants' descriptions of their attitudes about school subject 
matters, as we saw in the previous chapter, focused soley on teachers 
and teaching skills. Farrell (1990) corroborates this finding with his 
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study of New York City school leavers: 'students distinguish "good" 
from "boring" classes on the basis of the process rather than the con- 
tent of teaching' (p. 108). A Pittsburgh female student liked her bio- 
logy course because of its tactile emphasis: 'Because you got into it. It 
wasn't something that they sat up there and taught. They actually let 
you cut up frogs and things like that'. These narrators did not com- 
plain about the inherent difficulty of a subject area. Subject mastery 
and preference rested solely on the teacher and teaching. Another fe- 
male narrator describing another biology class and instructor liked this 
subject, and pointed directly to the teacher's approach to pedagogy and 
caring: 

What we did. His projects. It was hard, but he made every- 
thing look easy. He would explain it real carefully. He would 
sit down and talk to you. If you didn't know it, he would sit 
down and talk to you. If he had to show you, he would show 
you. He would talk to you first. We watched movies and 
dissected. 

An African-American female student liked her math class also because 
of the instructor: '1 just found math easier than other subjects. 1 had a 
nice teacher. She took time. You could come before or after school. 
She would stay when it was convenient for you. She would always be 
there'. Science and mathematics are usually the bane of many marginal 
students. Yet, these school leavers, in a seemingly atypical fashion, 
liked them. Good pedagogy and caring made the difference, as we can 
see in this description by a female narrator who intensely disliked her 
high school history class and contrasted the dreary teaching methods in 
that class with her middle school experiences: 

They were talking about dead people (laughs). Dead people — 
1 thought we should be talking about what goes on around at 
that time, because it would have been more interesting. We 
could all relate to what was going on. 1 couldn't get into it. The 
only way 1 got interested in it was that one year — eighth 
grade. We used to play history games, boys against girls. Hut 
after that we got up to high school. In high school, they would 
give you the book, ditto sheets, and give the answer questions, 
and give you a test on it. 1 mean that's all that they were doing. 

Only a few informants described their preferences for certain sub- 
jects regardless of the teacher and pedagogy. They exhibited curiosity 
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about subjects they liked. One African-American male's favorite sub- 
ject was reading: '1 like to know what is going on. 1 would put my mind 
in that'. He liked English because it involved reading. An African- 
American female preferred English and history because she liked to 
read and learn about the past. She also made positive comments about 
algebra and Spanish. She too enjoyed soci-al studies, especially a focus 
on law, since she wanted to become an attorney. She spent so much 
time completing her homework, often toiling until two o'clock in the 
morning, that she never participated in extracurricular activities. She 
abandoned her schooling at age 16 in order to earn a GED and start 
college a year sooner, at age 17. Leaving school, in this case, repre- 
sented a 'shortcut' to higher education. Finally, many students fondly 
recalled taking field trips to Pittsburgh's Buhl Planetarium, Heinz Hall 
for the Performing Arts, and Carnegie Museum and Science Center, 
and to the Hershey chocolate factory in the eastern part of the state. 
Most expressed enthusiasm for these learning experiences, which broke 
the monotony of the classroom routine. 

Another sharp criticism we heard stemmed from rigid scheduling 
and subject redundancy. One interviewee described the worst thing 
aboul school: 'Cetting up! School should (start) later or something, 
'['hat's why 1 can't v\ait until 1 start college'. That student preferred 
flexible schedules, which she believed existed in higher education. Also, 
the repetition of subject matter content bored many students, as re- 
flected by this narrator's comments: 

1 don't think you should need all of those years in school, 
because what they \\ as teaching me in tenth grade 1 had already 
picked up from the eighth grade. They want you in school 
twelve years, thirteen if you go to kindergarten. 1 don't think 
you need all them years of school. 

This student had never repeated a grade, yet the subject matter seemed 
to her to be the same year after year. Sti'l another informant aban- 
doned high school because she felt intellectually unchallenged: 'They 
was giving me the fifth-grade work'. The schooling process proved to 
be valueless to her: '1 didn't like it. it wasn't doing nothing for me. 1 
was just going over the same stuff 1 already knew'. 



School lea\ers rarely participate in co-curricular activities, particularly 
athletics (Ekstrom, ct al. 1986, p. 36; Kelly, 1993, p. 207). This reflects 
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alienation from the schooling process. Kelly (IW, p. 207) found that 
many such students likened involvement in 'voluntary school activi- 
ties, defmed by adults and dominated by high-status peers', to 'partici- 
pating in their own oppression'. Boys generally perceived 'most 
extracurricular activities feminine', whereas 'girls derived more status, 
particularly among girls, from participating in extracurricular activi- 
ties' (pp. 207-8). Most of our narrators too avoided these informal 
educational activities, listing a variety of reasons. One female student 
feared peer ridicule: 'I guess it is because when I do something and 
somebody laughs at me, I get very upset. . . . They do laugh at you, 
not cause something is wrong with you, they just laugh. I don't like 
that'. 

Some exceptions existed, though. A few of these students partici- 
pated in co-curriciilar activities, like this male informant: '1 liked the 
extracurricular activities — the band. 1 loved the saxophone. 1 loved 
the band. Something that made me a part of something else — the 
chorus. I was part of a group; a collective group and we did things. We 
went places'. A female narrator, very active in non-academic activities, 
expressed similar enthusiasm: 'After I gt)t info high school, 1 was on 
the marching band, the orchestra, and then all city. I stayed in music. 
1 wasn't interested in anything else'. 

These narrators actively participated in the co-curriculum, yet 
abandoned school. The extracurriculum can compete with, rather than 
complement, the formal curriculum, contrary to early Progressive 
beliefs. More and more African-American students appear to be re- 
maining in school, but their academic progress has not reflected this 
trend. 'Researchers studying the sciiooling process of Black working- 
class students have concluded that these students commit themselves to 
a non-academic sports subculture that limits their academic participa- 
tion' (Solomon, 1989, p. 80). Thus, staying in school while disengag- 
ing from academics results in a phenomenon labeled as 'in-scho.ol 
dropt)uts' {ibid, p. 79). This is significant because when sports is lu) 
longer available, these students complete the academic disengagement 
prt)cess by abandoning scht)oi altogether. Solomon (i7)i(/, pp. 80 and 
84) summarizes the impact of sports culture on academic studies for 
African- American students: 

First, it tends to interfere with theii academic progress: stu- 
dents miss classes, shortcut homewt)rk, and do poorly on ex- 
ams. Second, Black students who are preoccupied with sports 
are excluded from other areas of scht)ol life, especially those 
that are academically t)riented, such as speech, drama, or student 
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government. Finally, Black sports culture negatively influences 
intergroup relations; Black control of sports, coupled with White 
withdrav/al, contributes to divisiveness within the social sys- 
tem of the school. 

in this case, the informal curriculum actually narrows African-Ameri- 
can opportunities rather than expands them. 

Other informants dismissed the extracurriculum outright. A White 
female saw these after-school activities as superfluous: 'They were all 
right, but I could have learned more if the teachers would have showed 
us more. I could have learned more there than I have anywhere else'. 
According to this student, the formal curriculum is more important 
than the informal one. Howe\er, the formal curriculum pro\ed to be 
largely ineffecti\'e, as we ha\e seen. 



Work 

in spite of these generally negati\'e perceptions of school content, both 
formal and informal, 85 per cent of these students valued schooling 
over work. One male student summarized it as such: 'As 1 look back 
on it, school was more \aluable than work because work is important, 
hut it can only take you so far'. Another i'lformant echoed his com- 
ments. She preferred work o\er sciiool: "'cause i didn't have to sit in 
them hot classrooms'. Yet, like the overwhelming majority of the 
students we interviewed, she saw schooling as more important in the 
long run: "Because you need an education wherever you go, You are 
not giving to always find a job without an education'. These narrators' 
comments about the relationship between work and schooling totally 
contrasted with the perceptions and experiences of their nineteenth- 
and early twentieth-century counterparts, reflecting profound changes 
in the political economy. 

Some qualified this opinion, howe\er Work held \aluc and 80 
per cent of the students preferred it to school, though not out of some 
abstract notion, but tor its monetary rewards, One African-American 
male informant worked in building maintenance while still enrolled in 
high school, iie liked work because it prcnided hini with money for 
clothes. Nevertheless, .vork interfered with school. 

Mostly, like homev.-ork, i guess . , . When you had to clean the 
building, you had to be there. The building would ha\ e tc be 
clean by the next day. if i said i would do it, i had to do it. it 
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wasn't like I could call off. Sometimes I may be real tired, 
cleaning up. I would do some of my homework, or none of it 
maybe. I would fall asleep. Maybe I would get a zero. I didn't 
like getting zeros. 1 wouldn't go (to school). 1 would stay home 
and do my homework and turn it in the next day, just to keep 
from getiing a zero. 

In addition to financial incentives, all of these narrators appeared to 
possess a strong work ethic. When an interviewer asked an African- 
American female what she liked to do for 'fun', she responded: '1 like 
to work a lot. I have fun working, 'cause I got friends there and do 
something to make money', A White female student, who had worked 
since she was 15 years old, commented: 'I know it sounds weird, but 
if I don't work I would go nuts'. She, like most of the narrators, 
preferred work to schooling. Unlike many narrators, she valued work 
more than schooling. 'I think that work is valuable 'cause it gets you 
money; it gets you what you gotta get. You can take care of yourself. 

Although most of our narrators placed a. higher value on schooling 
than work, they iievt expressed a love for schooli- g, unlike the 'sec- 
ond chancers' Kelb, (1993. p. 202) found and interviewed in her study 
of California's continuation schools. They 'liked academic learning'. 

This group valued the chance to come from behind and re- 
sponded enthusiastically to the incentives the continuation school 
held out. . . , Second chancers were intellectually capable and 
fairly vvell prepared but had got derailed from school, usually 
because of a personal or family crisis, rebellion against the 
nonacademic aspects of schooling (student cliques, petty school 
rules), or both. 

Pittsburgh dropbacks resumed sch H>ling to secure a job or improve 
their work opportunities, in contrast to Kelly's (1993) second chancers 
who mentioned 'increased maturity or "real life jolts"" (p. 202), or 
crises, prompting their school return. 

Our inforniants' perceptions about the importance of education in 
helping one secure gainful employment appears to be tragically accu- 
rate. School leavers, between U) and 24 years of age, face an exception- 
ally high unemployment rate of 25 per cent. They compete not only 
with each other, but also with high school graduates. Markey (19H8, 
pp. 39 and 40) breaks the figures down by gender and race to reveal 
an even worse situation. Labor force participation for female school 
leavers appears to be especially poor. 'In October 19K(), the jobless rate 
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for female dropouts age 16 to 24 was 30.4 per cent, about two-and- 
one-half times the rate for women this age who had ended their edu- 
cation with a high school degree'. African-American school leavers 
face an unemployment problem 'approaching crisis proportions'. They 
suffer a 44 per cent jobless rate compared to 18 per cent for Whites 
{ibid, p. 40). To exacerbate matters, many school leavers find them- 
selves unable to even gain any work experience, which could enhance 
their employment possibilities. 'During 1986, 17 per cent of men age 
20 to 24 with less than four years of high school had no work experi- 
ence at all; 25 per cent had worked 26 weeks or less' {ibid, p. 41; see 
also Weidman and Friedmann, 1984, pp. 27 and 28). Tlie scliool leavers 
we interviewed appeared to be acutely aware of this relationship between 
work experience and job opportunity. As one African-American male 
stated it: "I worked to make something out of myself — get credit. 
Like if something comes up in the future, /ou can say he did this and 
lie did that. ... I ain't lazy. I like that'. Finally, some of our inform- 
ants, following historical tradition, simply worl ed to help support 
their families. 

Regardless of the reasons, working contributes to school aban- 
donment. 'Research has found that working more than ten hours per 
week places adolescents at a higher risk of early school leaving even 
v-hen controlling for family background, school performance, meas- 
ured achievement, and other background characteristics' (Roderick, 
1993, p. 31). Working detracts from school responsibilities; it takes 
time away from homework assignments, saps energy necessary to 
concentrate on studies during the schoolday, and offers a concrete cash 
reward rather than an abstract promise of future success. 

Graduate Equivalency Diploma 

All of the school leavers we interviewed were actively pursuing a 
CJraduate Hquivalency Diploma (CiFD). 'In 1983, 740, ()()() persons sat 
for the examination. They reported an a\ erage of 9.8 years of school- 
ing, and a full 33 per cent were age 19 or younger' (F'ine, 1991, p. 86). 
For some researchers, however, the value of this alternative route to a 
high school diploma appears to be in doubt. Rcxlerick (1993), for ex- 
ample, questions the GFD's worth, referring to a study which 'found 
that labor market outcomes for males who earned ClIiDs were much 
more similar to those of high school dropouts than to those of high 
school graduates' (p. 3). 

The literature seems to be less definitive, though. On the one 
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hand, Kelly (1993) cites studies that question the equality of the tradi- 
tional a-id non-traditional approaches. On the other hand, other infor- 
mation muddies the water: 'Anecdotal evidence suggests that employers 
may not distinguish between . . . (the) diplomas, but military recruit- 
ers do, arguing that alternative-program graduates are twice as likely 
to leave the service because of drug and disciplinary problems' {ibid, p. 
85). One of our female informants also saw ambiguity here and took 
the analysis one step further. She questioned the value of both the high 
school diploma and GED; they merely get you a job. Rather, a college 
degree represents the only bridge to decent work: 'Nowadays, (em- 
ployers) are going by college. . . . They are not just going by no di- 
ploma no more". She saw the GED as a bridge to more euucation, and 
ultimately to a care jr. Finally, Powell, Farrar and Cohen (1985, p. 42) 
maintain that the GED cheaoens the high school diploma because clever 
students can abandon school early to pass the equivalency examination 
and begin community college sooner. Two of our narrators claimed to 
have chosen that strategy, that is, leaving high school when they were 
U) years old in order to begin community college at age 17. 

What many of these studies ignore is the affective side of complet- 
ing a 'degree'. Our narrators, whether naive or uninformed, reflected 
a positive attitude toward the C;ED. They often appeared proud of 
their ability to earn an alternative diploma. An African- American 
dropback, after a long bout of unemployment, identified school with 
work: 'School is just like work". She elaborated the relationship that 
she, and so many other informants, saw between school and work: 

If you don't ha\ e your diploma or GHD, how are you going 
to get a job? 1 would say that you have to go to school first. 
A lot of people work with no diploma, but that's not making 
no money. Everybody wants to make money in life — a lot ot 
money, not minimum wage, like $10 or $15 an hour or e\en 
more. 

Our narrators appeared to be consistent in describing this relationship. 
Did this reflect their own value systems? Or did this represent the 
product of Job Corps instruction? With so many informants inter- 
viewed over such a long period of time giving such a uniform re- 
sponse, we tend to think that this represents the job Clorps's influence, 
which we treat in chapter 10. When the interviewer asked this same 
dropback how she felt about her classmates and friends graduating 
from high school and receiving a diploma, she responded that she 'was 
glad they made it'. She continued: 'They were strong enough to hang 
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in there and do what they have to do'. This implies, of course, that she 
was weak. However, this in no way demeaned her Job Corps educa- 
tion or devalued her GED; she appeared, in fact, to be effusive about 
her Job Corps experiences: 'Here, 1 think it's a better opportunity. The 
GED, 1 think, is a little bit higher than a high school diploma. 1 think 
you have to work a little bit harder'. 

The Social Curriculum 

Finally, and briefly, our narrators, throughout the interviews, alluded 
to another source of knowledge. Few acknowledged it, and even fewer 
described it in any detail. Nevertheless, through their interactions in- 
side as well as outside of their classrooms, students clearly learned 
from tich other. As one African-American female expressed it: 'You 
learnt. You can't just be school educated. You got to be street educated 
too. 'Cause if you're not, you can't get through it; 'cause people can 
run a game on you fast. So, 1 learnt from the street. 1 learnt a lot from 
the streets'. Accordingly, one needs to recognize that education, not 
mere schooling, includes a totality of experiences which promote 
learning. How the school relates to and builds upon such informal 
education constitutes an important building block for the schooling 
experience. 

Conclusions 

Our informants painted a complex and perceptive picture of what they 
learned, eroding many stereotypes. The formal curriculum, which they 
saw as based on limited and irrelevant materials and dreary and 
uncreative pedagogy, seldom captured the interests of potential school 
leavers. Ht)wever, most narrators read informally, all enjoyed what the 
stimulating and committed instructors taught, and everyone spoke 
positively about their visits to science, art. and production centers, i.e.. 
the real world. The extracurriculum, for a variety of reasons, largely 
failed to stimulate and hold these students in school. They rarely par- 
ticipated in it because they either found it worthless or, from a practical 
standp<Mnt, were simply not there because of absenteeism; others went 
to work. The ultimate irony was that most informants expressed a 
preference for work over schooling, hut an overwhelming majority saw 
schooling as more valuable. This latter perception stemmed directly 
from their job experiences, which proved to he low-level, ill-paid, and 
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dead-end. Schooling represented the only bridge to worthwhile work 
for them. Job experience had taught them a hard lesson; that led them 
to choose the GED path and enter a job training program. This school 
resumption process wil! i^e treated in chapter 7. 
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Chapter 7 



Why School Leavers Left and 
Why They Returned 



I had the baby. 1 wanted to take care of her. 

1 t^ot kicked out. 1 didn't drop out of school. (Pittsburgh school 
leavers) 

We argue that patterns c)f school leaving are coiriplex, often enigmatic, 
and we recognize distinctions among drop()uts, pushouts, fadeouts, 
and easeoiits among our narrators; combinations of these categories 
likewise exist. This pivotal chapter describes and analyzes these \ arious 
processes of disengagement and leaving school. It treats each category 
through examples from our narrators, and each section includes an in- 
depth illustration, recounting in detail how they came to lea\e school. 
We also reconstruct the decision to return to school, and conclude this 
chapter with an in-depth analysis, 

Bickcl, Bond, and I.eMahieu (i'ASf), p. 3) question whether there 
is a single definition of a dropout. They use the phrase 'early school 
exit' (liSE) because it appears 'more comprehensive and thus a more 
accurate means of characterizing this complex issue'. They note 'that 
discussions of the "dropout" question too often have had a narrow 
view of the problem' and conclude that students who left school before 
completion fall into at least three categories. First, the dropout con- 
sciously decides to leave school early for a \ ariety of reasons (for ex- 
ample, disciplinary problems, low achievement, pregnancy, etc.). 
Second, the pushout, rightfully or not, perceives the school and/or its 
personnel as hostile. Third, is the fadcoHt whose decision to leave school 
does not occur at a particular time and is a less con-cious choice. A 
series of events over time typically embody characieristics of the first 
two categories and gradually build up. i'lie tadeout stude- usually fnids 
it ditTicult to point to any cine event or the exact ti ■> v'hen dropping 
out became a reality. We add a fourth category: the ■■out, who aban- 
dons schooling with either administrative or teacher encouragement'. 
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or both. 'Because this can never be an official policy, (such encourage- 
ment) is conducted sub rosa and, for good or ill, it is a reaction to 
intolerable situations, intolerable for both students and teachers' (Farrell, 
1990, p. 95). 

Social forces, like race and class, also play important role: in the 
school leaving phenomenon, as we have seen. Gender offers further 
complexity. 'Among working-class and low-income students across 
racial and ethnic groups', Kelly (1993) found, 'girls and boys often 
disengage for different reasons, in different ways, and with different 
consequences' (p. xvi). Girls, on the one hand, tend to see their school 
disengagement as personal, or, as Kelly phra.ses it. 'the soap opera 
analogy' (ibid). They tend to emphasize 'relationships' with teachers, 
family members, peers, and boyfriends (see also Fine and Zane, 1989, 
pp. 28-9). 



In daytime television serials, early pregnancy, illness, divorce, 
criminal activity, drug abuse, affairs, domestic violence — prob- 
lems girls on the margin experience in their own lives and at 
school — are prime subject matters. Many educators consider 
such issues 'personal', unfortunate distractions from the formal 
curriculum. The high schools' fliilure to acknowledge and make 
connections to students' soap opera-like experiences contrib- 
utes to the disengagement process. 



Boys, on the other hand, usually describe ctMiflict: 'L"'isengaging boys 
are more likely to compare high school ti^ prison w here principals are 
wardens and teachers, guards; these boys <it"ten cope with their man- 
datory confniement by flaunting the rules and fighting with teachers 
and peers — a direct action approach more likely featured in cop sh(nvs 
than soap operas' {ibid, pp. xviii and 94-95). 

Kelly's use of a gender lens to examine school leav ing is signifi- 
cant because the differences in the experiences of males and females 
have been historically ignored. Boys have received more attention from 
usually male researchers, Kelly theorizes, because they see hoys as 
'future breadwinners' {ibid, p. that is, 'a high male dropout rate 
suggested a potential shortage of productive labor'. This human capital 
mentality has driven the ongoing school reform movement. Female 
labor has not received as much attention, because, according to gender 
stereotypes, girls are destined to assume traditional domestic roles. 
Implicit in all this is that female labor remains devalued. Finally, Kelly 
writes. 
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scholars have tended to conceptuahze the reasons for dropping 
out as school-related rather than personal or family-related, 
hi doing so, they have inadvertently directed attention away 
from the interaction between institutions. Do girls leave school 
because of early pregnancy, or is early pregnancy a means of 
escape from an institution — the school — that has failed to 
offer them a sense of purpose and competence? Researchers 
have implicitly assumed that school has had little influence on 
girls' decisions to leave early to get married or have a baby. 
{ibid, p. 6) 



Kelly, unlike Bickel, Bond, and LeMahieu, avoids using the term 
dropout, as well as the label pushout. Drcpout blames the individual while 
pushoui indicts the institution. More important, these terms describe a 
'final outcome' rather than a cumulative process. 'For a significant 
number of others, the decisive moment of dropping out or being pushed 
out never occurs; these students attend infrequently, leaving and re- 
turning several times, and thus may be more aptly described as fade 
outs'. Kelly {ibid. p. 29) prefers to view 'early school leaving' as a 
'mutual process of rejection, or what may be called disengagement'. 
This unfolds over time and consequently appears 'difficult to docu- 
ment'. Kelly {ibid, p. 30) points to four experiences leading to disen- 
gagement. First, academics encompasses poor achievement, remediation, 
grade repeating, and suspension and expulsion. Second, peer relations 
involves fights, isolation, and association with similarly, marginal stu- 
dents. Third, school disengagement also means nonparticipation in ex- 
tracurricular activities. Fourth, when the diploma seems unnecessary, 
insufficient, or unattainable, schooling becomes empty and students 
devalue it. Kelly thus presents an unfolding school leaving process, 
while Bickel, Bond, and LeMahieu see it in a more conventional way, 
as a culmination. We emphasize both process as well as the act of 
abandoning school. 



Dropouts 

We interviewed sixty-four narratois who we categorized as dropouts. 
Their descriptions of the school setting and their perceptions of school 
personnel indicate that, many of them became prc^gressively marginal 
in school, ami a single event often triggered their departure. For one 
male student, whom we labeled the 'lost soul', his tenuous relation to 
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school depended solely on aliiletics. And when this abruptly ended, his 
fragile world simply collapsed: 

My gym teacher caught me smoking a joint. That was the only 
time I got suspended. It was a hurting blow, 'cause I got kicked 
off the football team. Everything just went downhill after that. 
Yeah. We don't need no druggies on the football team. That 
jock stuff. Well, forget it. I started to get high even more. 
Then I started cutting or leaving school early. That led to just 
stop coming period. Just stop coming, I wanted to know what 
was going on in the streets so bad. I regret that now. 

In other cases, a variety of factors led to disengagement. Peers, for 
some students, represented the primary influence. As one narrator 
explained; 'Streets, peers, peer pressures; they was cutting, so I would 
cut'. A few informants described how their parents incurred and paid 
fmes for their ditching school. A White female recalled the morning 
routine and dialogue: 

I used to tell my mother, 'Yeah, I'm going to school today. 
Mom'. And she would say, 'Are you sure?' I would say, 'Yeah'. 
She thought I was going to school every day. She had to go to 
court 'cause I didn't go to school and everything . . .Just a 
small fine and (1 was) sent back to school. 

Another narrator, a White male, accumulated $1600 in fines for miss- 
ing school. Parental authority played another role, occasionally with 
unanticipated outcomes. This youth explained 'I had a lot of pressure 
on me. My family didn't think I was doing the best I can. I think I was 
putting quite a bit of effort into it. They don't think I was doing 
enough. I tried to keep an average. I never flunked'. Others just ran 
away from home and from school. In some cases, students abandoned 
school as soon as they reached their sixteenth birthday; this occurred 
with one ninth grader. Still others gave social and idiosyncratic reasons 
for leaving school. One male student was self-conscious about wearing 
glasses. Mis father purchased contact lenses, but when he lost them he 
quit school rather than face social humiliation. Finally, some just could 
not face another day of school, as in the case with one female narrator, 
who expressed disdain for the entire schooling process; 'The worst 
thing about school . . . another day. The worst thing I had to fiice was 
going to class, because I knew I wasn't gonna learn nothing. I knew 
that it was just another day like any other days.' 
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Pregnancy 

Twenty-eight, or 48 per cent, of our fifty-nine female informants left 
school because they became pregnant. Some of these we labeled as 
dropouts, while others we categorized as easeouts. We based this dis- 
tinction on the school leaving process, that is, we attached the former 
label to women who abandoned school, because of pregnancy, and the 
latter to pregnant students who were referred by counselors and other 
school officials to Letsche Education Center, the district's continuation 
school, where there is a program (Ed Med) for pregnant students. 
Twenty-four, or 49 per cent, of African-American female dropbacks 
and four, or 40 per cent, of female Whites were pregnant in our sam- 
ple. Of the twenty-five who told us the number of children they had, 
.^ineteen had one child; the remainder mentioned two children. Our 
female narrators averaged 18.81 years old, with the overall sample 
mean at 18.56. African-American females appeared to be slightly older, 
at 18.88 years while White females averaged at 18.5 years of age. They 
all gave birth very young. The youngest dropped out when she was 
attending middle school. She simply stated, 'In seventh grade I got 
pregnant'. In general, pregnancy proved to be a difficult and frighten- 
ing time for her, as well as for others. 

If 1 hadn't gotten pregnant, 1 would still be in school. 1 telt 
uncomfortable. It was my first pregnancy and 1 didn't know 
what to look forward to. 1 didn't have anyone to talk to. I just 
stayed more confined to myself. When 1 was pregnant, during 
the whole nine months, I stayed sick all morning long. If! had 
stayed in school. I would have been throwing up and uncom- 
fortable and miserable ... I lost a lot of weight ... 1 stayed 
depressed a lot. I didn't know what it was like having a baby. 

Pregnancy alone did not contribute to dropping out. The lack of 
child care created serious problems tor these young women. The Pitts- 
•burgh schools offer a limited child care service, but high demand soon 
overwhelmed its capacity. As one woman related: '1 signed up my son 
tor that, but he was on a waiting list'. This forced her to remain home 
to care for her baby rather than attend school. The key point here is 
that she. and other young mothers like her, wanted to resume their 
schooling, but could not because of inadequate support systems. Other 
women telt obligated to withdraw trom school to support their chil- 
dren. One informant described her new, serious responsibilities: '1 had 
the baby. 1 wanted to take care of her. 1 wanted to go out and get a 
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job and support her like a regular person ... I don't understand how 
you can be 16 years old and pregnant' (and remain in school). In all 
cases, these women recounted a difficult struggle to ensure their own 
and their children's survival while continuing their schooling: 

I don't see any girl staying in school if she is pregnant. I know 
a couple of my friends that did stay in school and did stick it 
out. They did graduate and they do go to college and they still 
have a kid. That's what really makes me mad, that I didn't do 
the same; different circumstances, different people. 

Teen pregnancy represents a serious problem, but politicians and 
the media have sensationalized this phenomenon, somewhat exagger- 
ating and distorting it. Adolescent pregnancy and childbearing peaked 
in this country in 1957, and actually declined by 42 per cent between 
1955 and 19S6 (Jones ct al, 1986, p. 37; Vinovskis, 1986, p. 161). How- 
ever, two variables have changed. First, and most important for the 
.schools, 'pregnant teenagers have become more visible to their school- 
mates, teachers, and the general community since, in 1972, it became 
illegal, to expel a student from school because of pregnancy' (Jones et 
al, 1986, pp. 37-8). While pregnant teens are no longer 'pushed out' of 
school, girls still tend to drop out because of a lack of an effective and 
sensitive support system. Second, fewer pregnant adolescents marry. 
Out-of-wedlock teen births, to mothers age 15-19, have risen dramati- 
cally during recent decades, 'from 72,800 in 1955 to 280,300 in 1985 — 
a 285 per cent increase in three decades'. Serious racial differences exist 
as well: "While 45.1 per cent of White teen births are out-of-wedlock, 
90 per ( ont of Black teen births are out-of-wedlock' (Chase-Lansdale 
and Vinovskis, 1993, pp. 204-5; see also Jones el al, p. 38; Vinovskis, 
1986, p. 161). 

Two other issues, according to the Guttmacher Institute's thor- 
ough study of teen pregnancy, have added some ambiguity. The in- 
creased use of abortion since 1973 has somewhat distorted these figures. 
Teenage pregnancy rates have remained stable, while birthrates have 
dropped. 'The percentage of adolescent pregnancies carried to term 
dropped from 72 per cent in 1973 to 55 per cent in 1979 and has 
remained stable since that time' (Jones et al, 1986, p. 40). Social class 
differences, perhaps superseding race, also remain obscure. 'Although 
race is sometimes used as a proxy when data by socioeconomic status 
are not availa'.>le, it is not clear to what extent differences in adolescent 
pregnancy between the two racial groups are due to income or to other 
factors'. We do know that in 1981 the federal government declared 41 
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per cent of African-Air.erican and 14 per cent of White teenage females 
as poor (ibid, p. 43). A clear and sober picture of adolescent pregnancy 
continues to elude us. Until this society and its schools i;onie to grips 
with this situation, too many overwhelmed and fearful young women 
will continue to feel lost and alone. 



A Personal Perspective 

Personal crises directly correlated to leaving school. An articulate and 
sensitive African-American male, related his dropout decision to his 
home problems and a mother ill with cancer. This responsibility domi- 
nated his social and academic life. Except for his basketball teammates, 
he had few friends: '1 had to get home and take care of my mom. I 
stayed with my mom a lot. If the home nurse wasn't there, I would 
have to be there. I couldn't do too many things'. The visiting nurse's 
irregular appearances directly affected his school attendance, forcing 
hini to make a painful choice: 'Because of my attendance ... it was my 
mom. It was more what do I consider: staying with mom or going to 
school. I figured I would rather stay home with my mom. ... I was 
considered the responsible person'. 

Some of his school's staff offered support: 'I was always close to 
my vice-principal. If I had problems, I would see him. When I was 
getting ready to leave (school), I talked to the vice-principal. He wanted 
me to stay'. However, because this student had missed so many days 
of school, he had to repeat a grade. He had already repeated ninth 
grade. He continued, 'I had problems with my mother. I would call 
my vice-principal and tell him why I was staying home'. The secretar- 
ies too offered help: 'I was known around the school. The secretaries 
knew me and got along with me. If I had problems, I would talk. If 
my mom called, they would call me into the office right away and tell 
me to go home. The secretaries were all right'. A home tutor, sent by 
the sch(M)l, cinild have resolved his school absences. 



Pushouts 

Puslunits appear to be a national pheiionicni)n. In Maryland, 'a tourth 
i^f the dropouts studied have been suspended from school at least (Mice 
and tiiat an additional fifth have been determined by teachers to be 
classriHun problems' (Beck and Muia, 1980, p. M). A study of Arizona 
and New Mexico school lea\ers, by St(Hight(Mi and (Irady (1978) 
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pointed to typical reasons: 'non-attendance, lack of interest, and disci- 
plinary difficulties' (p. 315). However, these researchers concluded that 
the 'frequency with which dropouts fell into these three categories 
suggests that schools may be creating "pushouts"'. They then raised a 
profound question: 'Are these categories administrative expediencies 
for labelling, rather than explaining why the student drops out? If this 
is so, then one may be led to question the validity of the concept of 
compulsory education'. 

That statement raises a provocative issue: on the one hand, how 
long (can or should), public school administrators tolerate and at- 
tempt to ameliorate what they regard as deviant behavior? On the 
other hand, do school officials stereotype students who exhibit deviant 
behavior as "losers' and thus subtly contribute to such students leaving 
school? We recognize that school administrators, face a dilemma. It 
should be emphasized that we designed our research to identify why 
students left school before completion. Our findings, consequently, 
focus on students' perceptions of school and why they decided to leave, 
and, as such, are intended to enlighten administrators and teachers 
about a persistent and complex problem they face everyday with few 
solutions. 

Eleven of our informants did simplistically describe a pushing out 
prcKess; ten were African. Americans, equally divided between male 
and female. The lone White male student did not mince words about 
his experience: "l got kicked out of school". However, school authori- 
ties gave him an option: ' They sent me to night school and if I passed 
two classes in night school, I could ccmiic back over here". He too left 
that program for too many absences: 'I didn't get transportation. They 
don't give it to you wnen you go to night sc1uh>I. That's on your 
own'. 

School district procedures on suspensions and expulsions sheds a 
different light on this example. Being "kicked out", to use the narrator's 
words, could mean either suspension or expulsion. His comment that 
he was given an option implies that his infraction led to a suspension 
that could be reversed by successful completion of an alternative edu- 
cational program. Was he 'kicked out' in the sense of being expelled 
permanently? It is fairest to both the student and the school district to 
infer from his statement that he equated being suspended with being 
kicked out. Was the C(Midition for reinstatement adequate in his situa- 
tion? Api>arentK not. for he saw suspension the final episode in a series 
of incidents; he interpreted this as being pushed out. However, as the 
informant noted, district otTicials stipulated that he attend night classes; 
this occurs only in cases of excessive violations of the school codes. 
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Sometimes there was only a fine line, for some of our informants, 
between being pushed out and actively dropping out. In some cases, 
when vice-principals proceeded to fine families when students skipped 
school, it provoked them to completely terminate their schooling. A.i 
African-American female abandoned school, or 'signed out', because 
she did not want her mother to be harassed: 'People's mothers would 
be going to jail. I believed that was why 1 quit school. 1 couldn't put 
up with that'. She elaborated: 

If I wouldn't have signed out, they would have kept sending 
my mother all tiiose fines and they would have kept trying to 
put my mother in jail. My mother would get us up for school 
and it ain't like she can't follow us to school. 1 was like seven- 
teen, and she thinks we would be in school. We do go to 
school, and we would be cutting classes and have a little bit of 
fun and everythiiig. It wasn't really my mother's fault. She 
didn't know I was cutting classes and stuff 

'This fining system operated as a vestige from the early decades of the 
century, when the district used compulsory attendance officers who 
punished students and parents alike. 

Gender and race appear to be directly related to pushout rates. 
Nationwide data from the National Center for Educational Statistics 
(1W2, p. 31) indicate that more males, 19.2 per cent, than females, 12.7 
per cent, experience suspensions. Expulsion figures reflect a similar 
trend: 13.4 and H.9 per cent, respectively. However, the most glaring 
discrepancy occurs with race, with African-American students suffer- 
ing the highest pushout rates, in 1990, 26.3 per cent nationwide claimed 
that they were suspended while 24.4 per cent were expelled. These 
numbers sharply contrasted with 14.5 and 12.5 for Hispanics and 13.1 
and S.7 for Whites. 

Similar patterns exist for Pittsburgh students. District officials 
rarely, if ever, expell students. However, suspension records between 
1977 and 19S4 illustrate that males averaged 72.4 per cent of the total 
students suspended, with the a'maining 27.0 per cent, being female. 
African-American suspensio . ('uring that same period amounted to 
77.4 per cent of the total; W;;:tes compiled 22.4 per cent of the total, 
the district later switched to a different data reporting system, and 
leported that 21.3 per cent of the total student body experienced sus- 
pensions during the 1992/93 school year. Racial differentiations re- 
nuined, because 30.1 per cent of African-American students faced 
suspensions that same year ciMiipared to 13. 1 per cent for 'other students'. 
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Between 1979 and 1984, the three leading reasons for suspensions in- 
cluded, in order: 'disruption of schoor, 'repeated school violations', 
and 'physical abuse of a student'.' 

A Personal Perspective 

The pushing out process, according to one African-American female 
who was, expelled in ninth grade, follows a gradual, but steady, esca- 
lation in authority conflict. She repeated ninth grade three times: 'When 
I was in my first year of (high school), 1 was good. I hardly got sent 
(to the vice-principal's office). Then, my second year 1 did poorly. I 
used to go to the office a lot'. 

School authorities pushed her out during her third attempt at ninth 
grade over a locker incident. She had been sent to the office on other 
occasions because she failed to bring her required books to class: 'I 
always had a locker that always got jammed ... 1 keep going to them 
and telling them about my locker, and they still won't transfer me to 
a different locker. If 1 shared something with somebody else, they 
would say you can't do that'. The vice-principal ordered her to carry 
all of her books with her. However, this was impossible because they 
remained locked in her jammed locker: 'That was one reason 1 got 
suspended. I got in trouble just 'cause 1 couldn't get my own books 
out of my own locker. They wouldn't take the lock off. 

Her conflicts grew more intense with another building vice- 
principal, ultimately resulting in physical confrontation: 

We was like arguing, and she was telling me 1 got three days 
(suspension) unless my mom came up. I turned my back on 
her. She grabbed me and turned me around. You can't put 
your hands on me. It ended up in she hitting me and me hitting 
her back. She told me not to come next year. 

Fadeouts 

The fading out process has many subtleties and complexities. For these 
reasons, we cMily placed five of our informants in this category — all 
African- Americans, four males and (Mie female. The female student 
had walked to her new high school. She had transferred there because 
of a residence move at the end of the ninth grade. In contrast to her 
previous year's experience, she found her tenth-grade environment 
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unpleasant. Neither her teachers nor her peers befriended her. She re- 
called no opportunities to establish meaningful contacts; that was her 
reality. The school was large, but clean and orderly. It enrolled well over 
1200 students. The principal at that time appeared efficient and com- 
petent, yet somewhat invisible. This school was uninviting and un- 
friendly to this student, almost a hostile place. She increasingly dreaded 
each day she walked to her new school. Then, one morning she just 
walked past it and found that act very easy, and she never returned. 



A Personal Perspective 

The clearest single illustration of fading out occurred with an African- 
American male informant, who had transferred from an affluent sub- 
urban school district to an inner-city school in Pittsburgh during his 
senior year. This change traumatized this articulate and thoughtful 
narrator: 'My experience at (a city high school) is probably what made 
me drop out of school, because I came from a suburban school instead 
of a public (sic) school'. His former school seemed so different that 
throughout his interview he consistently tailed to recognize that it too 
was a public school. He described a gradual disengagement process, 
consciously unplugging himself from peers, teachers, and the school's 
staff; his classes bored him in particular, and the school alienated him 
in general. This experience exacted its toll, because in January of his 
senior year, after having regularly skipped school, he simply stopped 
attending altogether: 'I dropped out of school because of culture shock. 
I could not relate to the change that I had made . . . And then I dropped 
out because I had money. I had money and I was earning it honestly. 
I felt like I was taking care of myself, and I could continue to do this 
without going to school and having to deal with the problems that I 
was facing in school'. 

The students at his new school presented him with his first real 
change; 

I just could not relate to them. I knew a lot of them . . . but as 
tar as at school activities, being around a group of people, 1 
stayed away. One, it seemed like everybody was into being 
disrespcctfid to the teachers; everybody was looking for a way 
to get over her some kind of way. Then you had some students 
who were interested in graduating, but it was basically just take 
all the easy classes, just to get out. 
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His comments show that iie abhorred the former group and felt con- 
tempt for the latter one; no one seemed to be academically engaged. 
Poor student behavior, for this narrator, justified the presence of a 
school security force: 'If there weren't any security officers, the stu- 
dents would probably run the school'. However, unruly student con- 
duct paled when compared to what he termed student violence: 'The 
students were sort of violent; they were very violent. I had never 
(previously) heard of being able to curse out a teacher. I had never 
heard of hitting a teacher and jumping on a teacher. I had never heard 
of that. On a daily basis, they would get up and walk out of class, and 
don't come back'. 

Cynical and calloused teachers reinforced his alienation: 'To me 
the difference as far as the teachers was concerned, was that they sort 
of had an "I don't care" attitude. Get you in and get you out. Just so 
long as you get that D'. These teachers also cultivated favorites, usu- 
ally, but not always, based on behavior. 'The type of student that 
would be their favorite Vv'ould be good students . . . that didn't cut up 
in classes. It didn't have anything to do with grades'. This narrator 
only pointed to one exception, a music instructor: 'He was a good 
teacher, because he was very concerned about what you were doing. 
He wanted to make sure that you were doing good in all your classes. 
He was good. He knew that I was having problems, and he tried to 
encourage me'. 

txcept for physics, which 'was a challenge', he thoroughly dis- 
liked his courses. This related directly to obstreperous peers and a 
drudgt'like classroom routine: 



( )n a daily basis, one of my classes, everyone would come in 
and it would take the teacher twenty minutes to get everybody 
quiet. And fmally they all would start doing their work. You 
weren't taught anything . . . You went step-by-step with the 
book. They had like booklets that you would do. By the mid- 
dle of the class all of a sudden somebody would try to distract 
the class. Then he or she would get into it and they would 
curse out the teacher and walk out. And then by that time 
everybody is laughing and talking and the class is disrupted. 
And then you just get everyone not doing anything but talking 
,ind sociali/.nig. By that time, it's time to go. 

All of his comments touched on the confusion, disarray, and noise 
typifying that school's environment. * 

12.^ 
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School counselors offered him little solace, only superficially ad- 
dressing his class schedule. 

When I first enrolled in the school, my mom agrees, it was like 
a rush, rush deal. (The counselor) wasn't really concerned about 
the subjects I had taken before. She said that 1 had come from 
a suburban school and I would probably do good. And then I 
had to go back to her and have some of the classes changed. 
She wasn't concerned about getting my records. She said, '1 
will put you in these classes until your records come'. I had to 
go to her to see if my records had come. I didn't have a good 
rapport with any of the counselors. 

This lack of interaction sharply contrasted with his former experience: 
'Our counselors from where 1 came from were very personal. They 
would call at home, from their home and discuss it. And then 1 came 
here, to the (urban) public school'. 

Finally, subtle as well as blatant racism confronted this student, 
which further eroded his connections to school. His recollection of 
racism emerged indirectly from a question about field trips; he pointed 
to a trip he and fifteen classmates had taken to Howard and Tuskegee 
universities on a charter bus. He observed that they only visited those 
two schools ' "cause all the students were Afro-American". He disagreed 
with this strategy: 'I felt that we were in (Washington) D.C and there 
were like CJeorge Washington University, Cieorgctown, and American 
universities. There was like three or four other universities that we 
could ha\e seen, but we didn't. We Just went to Howard and we Just 
went xo Tuskegee". He then described the selection process by which 
the students voted to visit these particular institutions: 'There was a 
meeting and the students decided where they wanted to go. Hut. of 
course, all the students want to go to Howard, because everybody 
knows about Howard. They hear about how much fun it is. 1 felt it 
shouldn't have been up to the students, because of a lot of things we 
don't know'. This narrator strongly objected to this procedure: It dis- 
turbed him that neither teachers nor counselors, who served as sponsors 
and chaperones, offered any other options to these Atrican-American 
students except traditionally African-American institutions. 

While this racist incident appeared somewhat ambiguous and is 
open to various interpretations, this student recalled more obvious 
episodes in which he felt slighted because of his race: 

In my physics class, we were doing an experiment, and I was 
having problems with my lab partner "cause my parliier was 
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never there. I went to the teacher and asked him a question. 
Another student was in front asking a question also. He helped 
that student, and I went to ask my question again and he like 
skipped over me and went to this White girl. She was really 
smart and she always did her work. He like helped her ... I 
felt like, well 1 was doing the best that 1 can being that I was 
by myself. . . Tiiat one teacher 1 felt it all the time. 

He then coiitinued to recount other racist incidents: 'A lot of times 
with other teachers it was more subtle. Like if they would see you in 
the hall they would ask you for a pass. If they would see a White 
student walking past they might say, "Keep on walking'". 

This high school, according to this fadeout student, lacked a nur- 
turing environment, and therefore did not represent a good place to 
learn. The cumulative effect of these experiences proved overwhelm- 
ing to him: "You don't have teachers that are concerned about you. 
You don't have students that are concerned about themselves. You 
don't have students that are respectful to the teacher'. Attracted by a 
pleasant job as a salesperson, this student just faded from the scene. 



Easeouts 

F.asing out represents a surreptitious form of leaving school. This process 
involves the approval of teachers and administrators, if not their 
encouragement, to leave school. We interviewed twenty easeouts: six 
males and fourteen females. Five of the males and thirteen of the 
females were African- Americans. Most of these females, both African- 
American and White, had attended Letsclie Education Center because 
of behavii-r problems or pregnancy. Others described a process ot 
quiet, yet forceful, persuasion to leave. As one male explicated it: 'This 
vice-principal told me when you are eighteen, you get kicked out. 
That's what he told me. If you are doing good and don't cause no 
problems, you can stay. 1 found out that wasn't true. But that was the 
word'. Feeling intimidated, he left. In retrospect, he felt duped. 

Two types of students are likely to be eased out: troublemakers 
and pregnant students. Powell, Farrar and Cohen (IW.S, p. 140) gen- 
eralize how school oflkials handle 'troublemakers': 

Schools tend to deal with their troublemakers through an elabo- 
rate set of administrative procedures that move them from one 
status to another, gradually distancing them from the rest oi 
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the school. First conie in-house suspensions, then a special self- 
contained in-school program. Sometimes the final step is a 
separate no-frills continuation school, and sometimes the re- 
verse movement back into school is made if a student is show- 
ing signs of improvement. But the behavior of unruly students 
rarely gets better, (p. 140) 

Continuation schools therefore appear to be the primary institution 
that ease out students. 

The continuation school concept grew out of the Progressive re- 
form fervor, as we noted in chapters 2 and 3, to serve 'young workers, 
aged 14 to 18 years, with four to eight hours per week of schooling' 
(Kelly, 1993, p. 37). In spite of good intentions, optimistic rhetoric, 
and hopeful promises, the continuation, or alternative, school idea over 
time be ame devalued. 

Social reformers hailed continuation education as a humane, 
preventive response to these individuals' neglected needs. Yet 
by segregating rebels and failures from the mainstream high 
school, educators stigmatized them and the continuation pro- 
gram while easing their disciplinary load and scaring other stu- 
dents into relative conformity. (/7;i(/, p. 66) 

Kelly argues that "comprehensive high schools send disengaging stu- 
dents to continuation (schools), thus masking their own true dropout 
and pushout rates' {ibid. p. xv). We found the same to be true in 
Pittsburgh. Nationwide, in 1990, some four million students attended 
public alternati\e schools, "of which continuation schools comprise the 
single largest category". More importantly, and the focus of Kelly's 
(ibid. pp. XV and xvi) research, only 10 per cent of the students in 
California's large continuation schocil network recei\ed diplomas. 
Kellv's data and analysis condemns the continuation school approach: 

Its position as stepchild of public education limits its effective- 
ness in engaging students most alienated by academic learning 
. . . Like the lower tracks within the compiehensive high school, 
it too readily becomes a dumping ground for rebels and the 
academically underprepared. Unfortunately, educational policy 
makers have been content to provide a 'second choice" to those 
not well served by the mainstream svitiiout necessarily demand- 
ing that it be a better chance. Indeed, continuation schools often 
offer diluted academic preparation and become stigmatized as 
second rate. (p. xvi) 
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Continuation schools therefore represent the 'wastebasket of compul- 
sory education' (ibid, p. 68). 

The Letsche Education Center serves as the alternative, or con- 
tinuation, school in Pittsburgh. It maintains four programs: Special 
Twelve Program for Seniors; Educational Medical Program for Preg- 
nant Teens; Make up Program, Grades 9-12; and Retrieval Program. 
Letsche also maintains a higher annual dropout rate, at 16 per cent, 
than any other building in the district. 

Our informants attended Letsche t'or a variety of reasons. Dis- 
satisfied with her high school, an African- American narrator opted 
for Letsche, but she was highly critical of her experience there: 'The 
atmosphere at Letsche was horrible. It was bad . . . The teaching was 
poor . . . They really didn't care. It didn't make a difference if you 
came to school or not ... It wasn't even a challenge'. High school 
authorities sent an African-American male student to Letsche because 
of 'too many fights". However, the district misplaced liis cumulative 
records: "When I went to L' The, they said they sent my records (to 
his former high school)'. His former high school dniied this. He re- 
turned to Letsche: 'They said they sent my records', but he returned 
again to his former high school which said 'they didn't have them'. He 
grew frustrated: 'There was a lot of confusion with my records and 
stuff. I didn't want to be bothered with it. So, I just got fed up and 
quit'. 

At least two informants recognized Letsche's mission. An African- 
American female labeled it as 'an alternative school for bad kids. I just 
didn't fit in with them'. Another appeared ambivalent: 

Letsche is not no big high school . . . That's a last resort high 
school . . . It's really for bad kids. I only went there cause I 
didn't like the other high schools, cause they were too big . . . h 
(Letsche) was really small. The hours were shorter than other 
high scluHils. It was a very small building. 

Neither felt any enthusiasm for the school. 

Many pregnant students also attended Letsche. encouraged by 
social worker:-, and others, as we have seen. Safety and flexibility clearly 
represented the reasons for sending pregnant women there. I lowever, 
one White female criticized it, because she had to climb steps at Letsche, 
which she found diflicult because of her pregnancy: 'Like three to five 
flights of them . . . But they were suggesting that they were going to 
put in some elevators. I don't know if they did'. The steps at Letsche 
just compounded her dilemma. She left school at age 16. 
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A Personal Pcrspcctit'f 

One African-American narrator 'loved' her experiences at the 'Letsche 
alternative', seemingly disputing Kelly's findings. 

They let you work at your own pace. (Letsche) teachers were 
not always at the board, doing this and doing that. Coming 
out, breathing down your neck. I didn't like that. Down in 
Letsche, if they put some of those teachers in regular high 
schools, the high schools v,^^ould be all right. 

This student described, in detail, the pedagogical methods of one of 
her favoi-ire teachers at Letsche: 

There was all kinds of tables, you know; there were tour of 
us to a table. She would come to the table. She would help us 
do our work. She would laugh with us, and talk with us, you 
know. The class was an hour long. We had time to do our 
work and talk a little bit. If we needed something, she would 
always come. We get projects in the room, l ler class was bio- 
logy. And in biology in [my former high school], 1 didn't like 
it. But when I went to Letsche and did biology, I made an 'A'. 

Mer counselors helped her make the transition to Letsche, which she 
attended on five separate occasions. 

At Carrick, 1 liked iny counselor . . . lie got us into Letsche. 
Letsche helped us out you know. Everybody was already talk- 
ing about how tired they was of school; how everybody was 
going to drop out. And once we got into Letsche, that brought 
me further. My counselor at Scheiiley ... I liked him. He helped 
me go from Schenley back to Letsche. 1 think 1 know this 
about myself 1 can only deal with Letsche. 

She appeared to travel the classical path to this alternative program, 
with the support and assistance of counselors. Further, the teachers 
there seemed to be effective with her. Nevertheless, she still abandoned 
school, conforming the alternative-school pattern of easing students out. 



Combinations 

The disengagement process was even more complex and diverse for 
some students. One African- American female, on the surface, appeared 
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to conform to the typical pushout pattern, but upon closer examina- 
tion she recounted other experiences. She began by claiming to have 
been pushed out: 'I got kicked out in tenth (grade)'. However, as she 
continued she described a far more complex phenomenon. The push- 
ing out process began, as it ended, in tenth grade. She had missed a 
great deal of school because she had a child at home: 'Half the time I 
couldn't fmd nobody to watch her'. Her daughter was 'too young' for 
a child care center. This set the stage for a confrontation with a teacher, 
which led to her suspension. 

I was failing the class and [the teacher] told me to do a report 
(and) he would pass me. I would just pass with a 'C. So I said 
all right, and I did a fifteen-page report. It took me about two 
weeks, but I did it. And when I handed in my report, and I 
came back three days later for it, to see what I had got, he told 
me he lost it. And 1 just went off I started throwing books and 
chairs at him. 

She appealed to the school's dean: 'I told the dean. He said that he can't 
do nothing about it'. She believed the system and personnel were unjust. 
She also felt alienated from the personnel. Between ninth and tenth 
grades, she had attended three different high schools, causing her to 
observe: 'I didn't really know my teachers'. To add insult to injury, 
she did not receive word of the suspension until after she left school. 
'That day, wiien I went home, it was the last period of the day, they 
had already called my mother and told my mother don't send me back. 
They sent a letter saying I was kicked out'. 

That action sealed her fate. Having been held back in the second 
grade, she appeared vulnerable; the school made it easier for her. It 
'really didn't make a difference because I had missed so many days. 1 
would have failed anyway. I wasn't staying back in the other grade, 
'cause I was seventeen in the tenth grade, and I wasn't gonna be eight- 
een in the tenth grade'. She gave up. The care of her '^-year-old daugh- 
ter overwhelmed her; it interfered with her initial attendance as well as 
precluded her return to school. 'Without a child, I would do it', she 
mused. 'If! would have been able to bring my child to school with me 
instead of having to fmd a babysitter, it would have been better'. The 
combination of an overburdened single teen parent and a school's in- 
sensitive personnel, a seemingly arbitrary appeal system, and lack of 
child care facilities led to this student's leaving school. Her fading out 
culminated with a push. 

Other combinations existed as well. An African-American student 
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pointed out that his dropback decision stemmed from an easing out 
process. Because of his home problems, his high school counselor 
advised him to leave school and enroll in the Job Corps program. 



Dropping Back 

The typical dropback. pattern proved to be incredibly simple, and often 
a result of serendipity. The process usually unfolded as this White 
female student recalled it: 'I quit school and I was looking through the 
TV Guide one day, and I seen an article about Job Corps. So, I called 
them, and a month later I was here. I have been here eighteen months 
now'. 

Other manifestations existed as well, with school leavers repeating 
success, avoiding failure, and reflecting maturity. In the first case, a 
female student followed her brother's path into the job Corps. He 
received training and found a job; she wanted to duplicate this positive 
experience. As she recalled: 'I didn't want to go to high school. I really 
didn't. I thought it (the job Corps) was a good opportunity. My brother 
went here. He said it would be good for me. I'm going to college'. A 
second informant simply wanted to avoid being just another dropout. 
His mother prodded him to resume his schooling. 

I had dropped out and my mother had dropped out. She was 
telling me that she feels bad that she didn't go to the prom or 
got a class ring. I have been thinking about that a lot. I would 
see a lot of people. My mother would ride around and say. "See 
him. He dropped out. Look at him. See him. He used to be 
this and he had this, and he had that. Now look at him'. That's 
what made nic come up here (to the Job Corps). 

He too planned to enroll in the college program. Finally, a dropback. 
who deeply regretted leaving school, planned to attend college. Reflect- 
ing maturity and toughness gained from experience, she summarized 
why she resumed her schooling: 'I know what I gotta do now. It's not 
easy out there in this world. You gotta work to get something. You 
can't depend on other people to give you something. You gotta make 
it on your own. 'cause there ain't gonna be nobody there all the time 
for you'. 

I'or some dropbacks, returning to school was essential to fulfilling 
long-tetm plans and aspirations. They based this realization on short- 
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term, limited work experiences. 'You need education out in this world', 
one African-American male proclaimed: 

If you don't have too much education in the work world, you 
are not going to get too far. If you get more education, you go 
further. That's what 1 see now. That's the only reason why I'm 
glad I came here (to the Job Corps). After I finish and get niy 
GED, I'm going to a college program. I have to spend two 
semesters up there [at the Job Corps] and then transfer to West 
Virginia University. I'm going into the ROTC program down 
there. I plan to go into the service. 

He often missed school to take care of his terminally ill mother, as 
reported earlier, and sought financial security and the promise of a 
stable future. 

The Job Corps attracted most school leavers as a bridge to a job, 
but a few others liked the nurturing environment. As one African- 
American female described it: 

They help you. They help you. You say, well, 1 can't do this 
problem. They don't say, well., go to the next problem, and 
then go back to that problem. They explain it. They give you 
a book list that y6u can read. My mother was surprised at all 
the little certificates and awards 1 brought home frt^mjob Corps. 

rhtse dropbacks also revealed how they viewed the role of edu- 
cation in American society; most entered the Pittsburgh Job Corps 
program in order to obtain a Job. For them, education only served a 
utilitiriaii purpose. As one African-American female described it 

Here at Job Corps it offers a lot of trades that you can get into. 
They weren't teaching ine fin high school] how to get a Job. 1 
nevei knew what a resume was. 1 filled out a ctniple of applica- 
tions before and I learned how to deal with being turned dciwn. 
1 know what 1 want to be now. 

She planned to be trained for a maintenance position. 

A l\'rsoit<il Ih'rspcilit'c 

A 21 -year-old White female dropback, who had held t'lvc jobs since the 
age of 13, shared tier insights into the dropping back experience. 
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School is too important to me now. Everybody thinks I'm so 
retarded over here (at the Job Corps). All the students have this 
fake macho image that, 'Hey, I'm tough. I can make it through 
anything', which is not true. You can't make it through any- 
thing if you don't have one foot in the door and ready to try. 

She planned to attend college after her Job Corps training and she 
earned her GED: 'I'm sticking it out. I'm looking at long-term goals. 
I don't want to be a hamburger flipper at McDonalds. I want a job that 
I can be proud of, so I can say this is where I go to work everyday'. 
She clearly envied her former classmates who graduated from high 
school: 'I don't like it that they did something that I could do and 
didn't'. 



Conclusions 

The tragedy here is that the typical school leaver 'knows the reception 
that awaits him or her in the outside world, yet believes that it cannot 
be worse than remaining in school' (Kowalski and Congemi, 1974, 
p. 73). In gross terms, why school leavers left and why they returned 
can be stated in deceptively simple ways: they left because school was 
boring and antagonistic, they returned very largely for economic rea- 
sons. The interviews revealed subtle differences under each of these 
two headings that both enrich and complicate our findings. 

77ic School as Borim^ and Antagonistic 

Many of the interviewees described school and the associated academic 
activities as boring. Little struck them as interesting or important. A 
dull, uninspiring, alienating academic climate was often the salient factor 
causing students to leave school. Our informants detailed some of the 
very deficiencies outlined by major studies of American schools as 
Hoyer (1<)S3) and Goodlad (l';S4). These school leavers related class- 
room activities dominated by lecturing, and so-called seatwork and 
tests. In more instances than not, teachers were portrayed as mere 
dispensers of subject matter. They perceived teachers as uncaring. The 
teacher, a classroom authority, told students what was to be learned. 
Students, in turn, were to repeat that information in classroom recita- 
tion, or in passive seatwork assignments, and receive a grade for the 
unit ill questions on a test or examination. Students did not feci that 
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they participated in learning of subject. We asked school leavers to 
describe their good teachers. Those so identified — few and far be- 
tween — were those who in one way or another engaged students, 
were open to questions, and worked with anyone who had trouble 
understanding the class lecture or the text. As some interviewers sim- 
ply put it: 'they helped me". What they left unsaid was that other 
teachers, usually a majority, did not. These students sat in class 
unengaged and did minimal classroom work, if any at all, and never 
had a sense of its meaning for them. This led to cutting classes, or 
'fading out', prior to leaving school entirely. In sum, informants judged 
their classroom experience as dull or 'boring'. This sounds remarkably 
similar to the problems identified by early twentieth-century Progres- 
sive reformers, described in chapter 2, who played down poverty as a 
cause of leaving school and, instead, stressed boredom as the cause. 

More than boring, many of those interviewed saw school as an 
antagonistic environment, reporting various hostile situations. Over- 
all, students noted conflicts with other students and school personnel. 
They were often the victims of harassment. Both males and females 
reported incidents outside of school, some near, some far. Such inci- 
dents of harassment led to fights that would break out inside the school. 
This led to disciplinary action by school administrators, often after the 
intervention of school security personnel. 'School membership' appeared 
marginal at best and nonexistent at worst (Wchlage, 1989, pp. 2-3). 

School leavers were equivocal when asked whether these discipli- 
nary incidents were dealt with fairly. In some cases, they saw security 
personnel as fair intermediaries; some school administrators, notably 
school vice-principals with disciplinary responsibilities, also were said 
to be fair. But administrators making summary judgments were just as 
frequently perceived as arbitrary. There are residual questions which 
need to be seriously pondered and discussed: Are security personnel 
closer to the life situation of school leavers? On the other hand, are 
school administrators hostages to central administration to report that 
'things are under control' in their building? How can teachers and 
other personnel establish contact with students who perceive the school 
climate as boring and antagonistic? 

Why School Leaver'; Rettiriied 

The schoc^l leavers interviewed for this study participated in a reentry 
program. Between leaving school and enrolling in the Pittsburgh Job 
C'orps, many, if not most, confronted sever»r economic problems. They 
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realized that any employment without a high school diploma would be 
marginal at best. Many of them had held part-time jobs either after 
school, during summer vacation, or both. Such employment included 
minimum-wage Jobs such as in fast food franchises and baby-sitting. 
In each case, the narrators recognized that they were unlikely to find 
steady employment at anything beyond the minimum wage. Conse- 
quently, they hoped that returning to a reentry program, obtaining the 
GED, and receiving job training would make them more employable. 
Their return to an alternative educational program was stimulated by 
economic concerns, not intellectual curiosity, w'hich virtually none of 
our informants exhibited any evidence of (see Fisher, 1992, p. 21). 

One may w'ell ask whether schooling has any intellectual import 
for students like those we interviewed. They were not concerned with 
questions of the meaning of life or their role in the larger society — 
understandably so since life had already taught so many of them that 
theirs would be a marginal role. More immediate concerns dominated 
their lives. As we pointed out earlier in this study, they lacked the 
fundamental support systems that many of their more affluent peers 
enjoyed. Those in their immediate family occasionally lacked a sense of 
life goals. There seemed to be no reason to delay gratification, to study 
and achieve academic success, and benefit from it later economically or 
culturally. Very few turned to community neighborhood resources 
such as religious organizations and recreational programs; just as few 
took part in school activities. 

As a result, many of the school lea\ers spent their formative years 
generally on their own, without contact with some 'significant other", 
drifting aimlessly through their development. In turn, once they left 
school, the question of supporting themselves became paramount. Their 
past job experiences had been at marginal levels, and the adults they 
observed, in and outside of the family, were too mired in unemploy- 
ment or underemployment to serve as positive role models. So students 
returning tci school through the Job Corps arrived with a newly real- 
ized goal of economic self-support. 

In addition, the economic fiutor was further reinforced in the case 
of the teenage mother, now faced with the care of a child. In contrast 
to the limitations of school-spcmsored child care, the Job Corps' child 
care program provided support for their own educational and voca- 
ticmal development unavailable elsewhere. 

In sum, economic factors arc paramount for school kM\ers who 
return to schools, quite different from those of nineteenth- and eaily 
twentieth-century experiences. Students once fled school to go to work; 
now they abandon work to resume their schooling. Whereas the 
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workplace, not the classroom, once provided job training and supplied 
a viable living, profound changes in the political economy have funda- 
mentally altered the relationships between families, schooling, and work. 
At the end of the twentieth century, work no longer represents an 
alternative; schooling serves as the bridge to a job. 



1 The d.n.i in tiicsc paragraphs arc drawn from two district sources: 'Pitts- 
burgii Public Schools Annual Report on Suspensions: School Year 1983/ 
84', pp. 4. 10 and 1 1; and 'School Profiles. School Year 1992/93', Division 
of Student Information Management, January 1994. In the latter case. >.ce 
the 'Secondary Schools' section, pp. 145-68. 
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In terms of physical appearance and condition (lower-class) stu- 
dents disgust and depress the middle-class teacher. (Becker, 
1951/52) 

American educators indiscriminately used the terms dropout, student 
elimination, withdrawal, and early school leaders during the first half of the 
twentieth century. The descriptor dropout did not come to dominate 
educational literature until the late 1950s. High school graduation came 
to be regarded as essential only after the Second World War. an atti- 
tude peaking during the first half of the 196()s. School officials viewed 
dropouts as possessing flaws which prevented them from adjusting to 
school, and as unable to comprehend the educational and social costs 
of their leaving. Educitors therefore saw dropouts themselves as the 
source of the problem (l)orn, 1993, p. 369). Their truncated schooling 
also contributed to youth unemployment. Missing from the extensive 
196()s literature about dropouts was any major analysis of the Ameri- 
can social structure, and the inequalities inherent in it. 

The dropout issue decreased in importance until the early 198()s, 
when it reemerged as a significant social and educational problem. 
Although a larger proportion of students have graduated from high 
school since the sixties, American society has grown to expect even 
more of them to complete their schooling (ibid). Educators and critics 
have once again highlighted leaving school as a cause of unemploy- 
ment among young people, and they have largely overlooked social 
theory as a means to explain the phenomenon of dropping out. 

rive, often overlapping, themes emerged from our analysis of 
school leavers' perceptions of schooling during the late 198()s and early 
199()s. rirst, social class fjctt>rs have contributed to leaving before 
graduation. Poor and working-class students have abandoned school in 
far greater numbers and at higher rates than their more affluent class- 
mates. Second, failures of pedagogy appear to be an important element 
inriuencing student disengagement from the process of their learning 
and from their appropriation of school knowledge. This too is related 
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to social class. Third, student alienation, or disengagement, while cer- 
tainly related to social class, can transcend it. Fourth, these alienated 
students demonstrated clear modes of resistance to schooling, that led 
to further alienation. Fifth, attitudes tov/ard work permeates the his- 
torical and contemporary experiences of school leavers. This chapter 
addresses these five areas and, generates a theoretical framework to 
explain the experiences described by our informants. 



Social Class 

Social theorists, regardless of their political perspective, have long 
acknowledged the linkages between social class and schooling experi- 
ences. George Counts, a social reconstructionist, whose pioneer and 
now classic quantitative 1922 study. The Selective Character of Amerium 
Secondary Education, which relied on a survey of urban high schools, 
found that "educational opportunity" rested on the social class position 
of the student's parents. Class position was not only correlated to attend- 
ance and completion rates, with poor and working-class students main- 
taining lower graduation rates than their more affluent peers, but also 
correlated to curricular choices, with 'laboring class' students enrolling 
in vocational courses and wealthy ones taking college-preparatory 
classes. Thus secondary education". Counts (1922. pp. 142-3 and 148) 
concluded, 'remains largely a matter for family initiative and concern, 
and reflects the inequalities of family means and ambition'. 

The continuities in these patterns over time are stunning. A.B, 
Hollingshead's ethnographic study of adolescents in a small, mid- 
western town in 1941 found clear social class distinctions in that com- 
munity that were translated into the high school experience. First, 
social class expressed itself in curriculum choices. The local high school 
maintained three tracks: college preparatory, general and commercial. 
Affluent students gravitated toward the college-preparatory curric- 
ulum, while poor and working-class youths enrolled in general and 
commercial courses. Second, their academic preferences shaped the 
teachers" attitudes: 

Because the academic teachers believe that ci^Uege preparatory 
students have more ability, are more interested, and ilo bettei 
work than those in the general course, they prefer to teach the 
former group . . . These teachers look upon the students in 
general courses as persons who have lunhing better to do with 
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their time, are mediocre in ability, and lack motivation and 
interest. Students in the commercial courses are believed to 
be (even) lower in ability than those in the general course. 
(HoUingshead, 1975. p. 125) 

Teachers therefore treated students differently according to academic 
track, which, of course, reflected social class biases. Third, students' 
course grades matched their social class position, with teachers award- 
ing high status students with better grades and low status youths with 
poor grades. Fourth, school administrators meted out discipline along 
the same lines. They treated wealthy students in a rational and flexible 
way and reacted irrationally and rigidly to poor students. Finally, school 
leaving trends definitely followed social class lines. HoUingshead (1975, 
pp. 126 and 254) writes. The adolescents' own reasons for leaving 
school may be grouped under three headings: (1) economic need; (2) 
peer isolation and discrimination; and (3) mistreatment by teachers'. 

This latter pattern continues to this day: social class inequalities 
directly affect school leaving patterns. 'National data confirms that 
social class is the most reliable predictor of dropping out for females 
and males' (Fine and Zane, 1989, p. 26; see also Elliott, Voss and 
Wendling, 1966). Social class even supersedes race as a cause of in- 
equality. Holding socioeconomic status and student grades constant, 
Solomon (1989) observes, AfricaiiyAmerican 'students are less likely 
than their White and other minority-group peers to drop out of school' 
(p. 79). Wo therefore must look beyond the schools for solutions. 
Michael Apple (1989) maintains that as long as we remain fixated on 
the schools, we will remain unable to adequately address the school 
leaver problem. 

Lasting answers will require a much more extensive restructur- 
ing t)f our social commitments. Further, they will need to be 
accompanied by the democratization of our accepted way of 
distributing and controlling jobs, benefits, education, and power. 
Until we take this larger econt>mic and social context as seri- 
t>usly as it deserves, we shall simply be unable to adequately 
respt>nd to the needs of youth in this ct>uiitry. (p. 206) 

To exacerbate matters, poverty is increasing in the United States, and 
social class inequalities appear to be grtiwing worse (i/)i(/, p. 208). Will 
even nu>re poor and working-class yt>utlis abandt>n school? How many 
will resume it later? 

Our informants, with rare exceptions, failed to recogni?'e such 
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ineqiulity in their li\es. For example, they knew and acknowledged 
racism, but seldom pointed to systemic — either in school or in society 
— racism; they usually noted individual acts of racism on the part of 
their instructors and peers. Were they naive? Or, has the system worked, 
as Michelle Fine (1991) asserts, in 'anesthetizing' them? Fine's (1991) 
critique of social ci'usciousness, her concern for 'racial, cultural, and 
class-based anesthetizing' of graduates as well as school leavers, is in- 
structi\e. In a Gramscian sense, bourgeois hegemony works. Marxists, 
like Antonio Gramsci, use the concepts of false consciousness and 
hegemony to explain how the ruling class impedes class consciousness 
and progressive social change. When the subordinant class expresses 
the views and values of the dominant class as well as appear loyal to 
it. they exhibit false consciousness. When the dominant class estab- 
lishes its way of thinking among the subordinate class, it establishes 
hegemony. For example, when workers who are exploited — over- 
worked, underpaid, lacking benefits, and unprotected, — believe the 
system is fair, do nothing to change matters, and go so far as to es- 
pouse the values of the owners, they are victims of false consciousness 
and hegemony. It pervades all social institutions, especially education. 
'Hegemony exists when one class controls the thinking of another class 
through such cultural forms as the media, the church, or the schools' 
(Feinberg and Soltis, 1985, p. 50). False consciousness and hegemony 
contribute significantly to social reproduction. In support of the views 
of "radical educators', Giroux (1983) summarizes the broader processes 
of reproduction in schools. 



First, schools provided different classes and social groups with 
the knowledge an;! skills they needed to occ upy thier respective 
places in a labor force stratified by class, race and gender. Sec- 
ond, schools were seen as reproductive in the cultural sense, 
functioning in part to distribute and legitimate forms of know- 
ledge. \ alues, language and modes of style that constitute the 
dominant culture and its interests. Third, schools are viewed as 
part of a state apparatus that produced and legitimated the 
economic and ideologic il iirperativcs th .c underlie the state s 
political power, (p. 25(S) 



Pedagogy 

Social class explanations provide the structural reality underlying the 
problem of abaiuiiuiing school, but the class process becomes translated 
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into the lives of students through daily pedagogy. The classroom in- 
teractions consistently described by our informants reflect more than 
just static pedagogy, as suggested earlier by Cuban (19S4). Social class 
represents a key variable; teachers of low-income students treat them 
differently. Becker (1951/52) interviewed sixty Chicago teachers in the 
late 194()s, and found, in his now classic study, that 'social-class \ari- 
ations' existed in 'teacher-pupil relationships' (pp. 451-2). These in- 
structors readily distinguished between 'lower-' and 'middle-class' 
students. The former, according to the teachers, came from 'slum areas' 
and usually attended "slum schools'. These instructors ct)nimented on 
the teaching process, classroom management, and the students' 'moral 
acceptability', that is, their 'health and cleanliness, sex and aggression, 
and ambition and wt)rk', when they described their students. Lower- 
class children, for teachers, proved to be the most ditTicult to teach 
because they demonstrated little, if any, interest in their sch'.n:)ling, 
possessed k)w abilities, and lacked 'outside training' (ibid. p. 454). These 
same students presented teachers with control problems. Instructors 
resorted to overt and severe methods, like 'tongue lashings' and cor- 
poral punishment, in order to ensure order [ibid. p. 459). Finally, teachers 
telt little rapport with their lower-class students. 'In terms of physical 
appearance and condition, they disgust and depress the middle-class 
teacher' (ibid, p. 462). These instructors saw their job largely as custo- 
dial. Htnve\er, teachers described middle-class students in more posi- 
tive terms, albeit with some warts; the values and attitudes of teachers 
and students for the most part matched. Instructors alsci noted that 
middle-class parents tended to be intrusi\e, overseeing their children's 
schooling while their lower-class counterparts appeared to be apathetic, 
which partially explains these differences between teachers and their 
students. Other studies corroborate Becker's fnulings. Almost twenty 
years later, Risr (1970) found a differentiated schooling process in his 
ethnography of an urban elementary school. Social-class values guide 
pedagogy, as Becker concluded in 1951: 'All institutions ha\e embed- 
ded in them some set of assumptions ahmt the nature of the society 
and the indi\iduals with whom the\ deal, and we must get at these 
assumptions, and their embodiment iiractual social interaction, in or- 
der fully to understand these organizaticnis' (p. 46.^). 

Bowles and Ciintis (1976, p. 132) also argue that schools treat 
students differently, depending on their social origins, but they tran- 
scend mere narrati\e descrii)tion, developing a theoretical framework 
to explicate this process. They first point out factors which contribute 
to class-based differences m school socialization, and the major struc- 
tural differences among schools. Schools serving working-class 
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neighborhoods appear to be more regimented and place more empha- 
sis on rules and behavioral control. Middle-class schools, in contrast, 
otTer more open classrooms and educational experiences that 'favor 
greater student participation, less direct supervision, more student 
electivcs, and a value system that stresses internalized standards of 
control". Such variations reflect the different expectations of teachers, 
administrators, and parents for children of different social backgrounds. 
On the one hand, working-class parents, from their own workplace 
interactions, know that submission to authority is an important value 
t\n success in the workplace; therefore, they often pressure the schools 
to inculcate this idea. On the other hand, middle-class pareiits, reflect- 
ing their work experiences, expect more open-ended, independent, 
and creative learning activities for their children (i7)i(/, pp. 132-3). 

Second, and most important, Bowies and CJintis (i7)/(/, p. 12) rely 
on the 'cm-respondence principle' to highlight the similarities between 
the siK'ial reiatiiMis oC production and the social relations of schools. 
'Specifically, the relatiiMiships of authority and contn>l between admin- 
istrati>rs and teachers, teachers and students, students and students, and 
students and their \vi>rk replicate the division of hhor which domi- 
nates the wi>rkplace'. They argue that stnMig structural similarities can 
be seen in the organizatiiMi of power and authority in the sc!uh)1 and 
wiM'kplace; the student's lack i^f control of curriculum and the work- 
er's lack of ciMitri>l of ciMitent of liis/her ji^b; the role of grades and 
lUher rewards in the school and the role i>f wages in the wi>rkplace as 
extrinsic nunivational systems; and competitii>n among students and 
the specialization of academic subjects and ciMiipetition anuMig workers 
and the fragmented nature of jiibs. in sum, the social relations ot the 
schoiil reflect the capitalist mode i^t" production. Schools help to tailor 
the self-ciMicepts, aspirations, and social class identificatiiMis of indi- 
viduals to the requirements i>f the siK'ial divisiiMi i>f labor that exists in 
the wi>rkplace (ibid. p. 12^)). 

Hourdieu (1^)77) giK's beyimd structural explanatiiMis; he instead 
analyzes cultural fi>rms lo fnui deeper social meanings. He detmes "cul- 
tural capital' as the general background, kmnvleilge, dispositiiMi, and 
skills that one generation passes omo the next. Midille-class children 
bring a different background to the schooling experience than do 
wi>rking-class children. Tamily background pnuides linguistic and 
cultural advantages to upper-da-^-, students, giving them an educational 
eiige over Unver-class stuilents. Middle-class stuiieuts, therefi>re, ap- 
pear Xo be nu>re familiar witli the dominant culture, which the educa- 
tional system requires for academic success. Successtul academic 
performance, as this argument goes, often results in the acquisition ot 
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superior jobs. Thus, the school, as a social institution, ensures social 
inequality through cultural reproduction (Bourdieu, 1977, pp. 496 and 
507; Bourdieu and Passeron, 1977; Karabfl and Halsey, 1977, p. 554; 
Swartz. 1977, p. 54H). 

Bernstein takes Bourdieu's theories a step further by analyzing 
both structures and practices and demonstrating their relationship. 
Bernstein meticulously traces how social class affects language use, an 
important component of cultural capital. Me argues that social class 
.shapes distinctive forms of speech patterns through family socialization. 
Working-class children exhibit "restricted' linguistic codes while middle- 
class children express 'elaborated codes'. Bernstein sees linguistic codes 
not as the surface manifestation of language, such as vocabulary or 
dialect, but as the 'underlying regulative principles that govern the 
selection aiul combination and different syntactic and lexical con- 
.structions' (Atkinson, 1985, pp. 68 and 74). Rooted in the social 
division of labor, linguistic codes are derived from the social relations 
within families. Working-class children, on the iine hand, receive their 
primary socialization in homes where common circumstances, know- 
^. lodge, and \alues produce speech patterns whose meanings remain 
implicit and dependent on their context, i.e., a restricted code. On the 
other hand, middle-class families utilize elaborated codes when ex- 
pressing unique perspecti\es and experiences; they rely less on paro- 
chial and more on ciismopolitan symbols, less on the concrete and 
more on the abstract. Consequently, middle-class language o "ates as 
more linguistically explicit (Karabel and 1 ialsey, 1977, p. 477). Since 
the social structure limits access to elaborated codes, and since the 
language used in schools is based on the symbolic order of elaborated 
codes, poor and working-class children operate at a distinct disadvan- 
tage, riui^. schools are simply not made for these children. Bennett 
and l.eC.'ompte (1990) summarize the research in this area: 

teachers of lower-class students empkiy custodial forms of 
behavior management; while much money and effort may be 
poured into special pi-ograms to enhance the achievement of 
these students, the programs often are remedial and simply 
repeat previous material; where computers are used they are 
used simply for an additional form of drill-and-practice. Placcnl 
in the lower tracks, less capable students get fewer lunus of 
actual instruction and less rigorous coursev\-ork; 'pull-i>ui' pro- 
grams of special tutoring actually diminish the time spent in 
regular instructiiin. Teachers of the poor do luit expect their 
students to ilo well, and. assuming that they will fail, interact 
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with them less, give them less encouragement, and worry less 
about the dropouts, (p. 172) 

As our interview transcripts document, our informants experienced 
such a process, manifested through favoritism. 

Alienation 

School leavers in our study experienced a rather high level of school 
alienation which in turn contributed significantly to the abandonment 
process. Alienation theory explains why students fail to connect with 
the goals of the schools, develop a detachment from the schooling 
process, and eventually leave. 

School attitude is of paramount importance in a society which 
relates social acceptance, indi\idual worth, and social status to educa- 
tional background and occupation. The problem of youth alienation is 
exacerbated when young people are not effectively being helped by 
society and its institutions to develop meaningtlil and satisfying edu- 
cational and occupational roles, and, in effect, are being denied even 
the hope of becoming successful in either. Moreover, studies of aliena- 
tion in public schools tend to view alienation as a static phenomenon 
that is best measured empirically. Such studies may supply evidence to 
support a large unifying theory, but sheds little light on alienation as 
a process which involves both teachers and students who seek to fmd 
meaning and purpose within an institutional context (Fensham, 1986, 



We believe our qualitati\e study a\oids the limitations posed by 
quantification and allows the diverse voices of the school leavers to 
help shape its meaning and context. There is a richness and depth of 
feeling expressed by school lea\'ers in tliis study that cannot be ap- 
proximated by the collection of even large volumes of statistical data. 
The voices we ha\e heard, recorded, and analyzed have provided us, 
we belie\e, with a clearer picture of why they have left school than 
h.i\e the statistical studies we have encountered in our review of the 
research. Those young people we interviewed universally articulated a 
sense of alienation from society, expressed a profound loss of interest 
in their studies, and became generally disillusioned. Most were bored 
with school and turned-off from learning. They pointed to uncreatiw 
teaching and an irrele\ ant curriculum, all of which detracted from the 
learning environment for students, teachers, and administrators 

It is clear that prior to several decades ago alienated students were 
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less problematic than contemporaries, since most could opt-out of 
schooling for the workplace without much notice or thought about the 
consequences, in more recent times, entry level jobs for school leavers 
have shrunk considerably, in turn, a rapidly growing number of school 
leavers are becoming more involved in socially destructive behavior, 
from drug abuse to gang violence. The fall-out, therefore, from a high 
percentage of mostly lower class, mostly minority, students prema- 
turely leaving school creates serious social problems. The major down- 
turn in the employment opportunities for those prematurely leaving 
school differentially affects the students who most experience aliena- 
tion from the schooling process {ibid, p. 20). The critical question, then 
becomes: How does alienation occur and how is it dealt with in the 
school community? Through the voices in our study, we have begun 
to address that question. 

The classic descriptors of what constitutes alienation found most 
commonly in the literature are powerlessness, meaninglessness, 
normlessness, social isolation, and self-estrangement. Powerlessness is 
characterized as 'the expectancy of probability held by the individual 
that his (</V) own behavior cannot determine the occurrence of the 
outcomes or reinforcement he {sic) seeks' (Seeman, 1939, p. 784). Mean- 
inglessness is defmed as a 'low expectancy that satisfactory predictions 
about future outcomes of behavior can be made' {ibid, p. 786). Social 
norms fail to influence behavior when cynicism or normlessness sets 
in. Normlessness is defined as 'a high expectancy held by the indi- 
vidual that socially unappro\ ed behaviors are required to achieve given 
goals' {ibid, p. 788). Although there are ways social isolation is mani- 
fested, the most common characteristic of the isolation is that they 
'assign low reward value to goals or beliefs that arc typically highly 
valued in the gi\eii society' {ibid, p. 789). The alienated cares little 
about commonly accepted rewards. Persons who are, in effect, alien- 
ated from themsehes, and who have essentially lost contact with their 
basic needs, are considered selt-estranged. The self-estranged feel that 
they have failed to realize their full human potential and that day-to- 
day actions no longer serve their basic needs. There is a further dimen- 
sion of alienation referred to as cultur;il estrangement. Individuals 
remove themselves from mainstream cuaural values, from the values 
of the community when they become aware of sharp differences be- 
tween the common cultural environment and their \ ision of what culture 
could become or should be (I.oken, 1973. pp. 220-3: Seeman, 1971, 
pp. 82- 1). 

C^ii another le\el, Mertmi's (1938) study on (IM(|»//V sheds light on 
what is meant by the term alienation. I le described the alienated person 
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as one who is 'in society but not of it' {ibid, pp. 673). The alienated 
student remains in school but has little or no interest in it, or has not 
thought of other alternatives, or fears change and clings to the familiar. 
This nearly always results in feelings that range from boredom to 
outright hostility toward the schooling experience. Merton (1938) also 
theorized that the alienated individual often becomes resigned to 
failure regarding the ability to reach personal goals. The alienated also 
frequently fail to adopt illegitimate means toward attaining their goals 
because of internalized prohibitions. This is because the alienated sub- 
culture has not fully renounced the dominant culture's goals for suc- 
cess. The individual solves this dilemma by eliminating the idea of 
both the goals and the means of achieving them. The alienated rejects 
the dominant culture's goals and values and substitutes new goals and 
values which are nearly antithetical to those of the dominant culture. 
Some students are alienated from a certain subject or set of subjects, 
such as in the math or the humanities curricula. Non-academically 
inclined students often belie\e they attend school merely to collect 'a 
piece of paper' that they believe will enable them to get a Job. Other 
students attend school only because there is nothing else to do (Loken, 
1973, p. 19). 

Social conditions that foster alienation, of course, range far be- 
yond the classroom. However, our research indicates that the school 
contributes significantly to the school leaver problem. Some students, 
particularly poor African- Americans and Latinos, in a certain sense are 
instructed to be alienated. They often learn by experience that there are 
ditlerent rewards for equal amounts ot effort. In other words, the 
rewards for their effort are not commensurate with rewards gi\en to 
other students for the same or similar effort. They feel unfairness, 
injustice, and downright discrimination. The alienated tend to form 
their own cliques which can e\entually result in street gangs. Unfor- 
tunately, drug trafficking and e\en \ iolent acts may also occur. 

DisatTiliation, disassociation, and disengagement are terms used to 
describe and to modify the concept of alienation. Howe\er, these con- 
cepts can be as unclear and abstract as the concept of alienation itself 
Very basically, as it applies to students, the term alienation, can be 
defined as an unsatisfactory relationship that exists between a group ot 
students and the schools they attend (I oken, 1971, p. 21). 

Viewed from a political perspective, alienation can ha\e a re\olu- 
tionarv affect. Revel (197!) argues that society declines sharply because 
<if an 'internal absenteeism', which often leads to alternative commit- 
ments. Those who adopt the new values of a different association are 
drav\ ii mainly from those alienated from mainstream culture and the 
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groups thus formed constitute a counter-cuiture {ibid, pp. 85-6). In a 
sense then, alienated students constitute part of the counter-culture of 
the school (Loken, 1*^71), as we shall see. 

Eric Fronim (1955) regarded alienation as a person's loss of the 
sense of self in terms of his/her own particular powers and abilities. 
Alienated individuals are thus unable to identify with the larger social 
system to which they belong because they cannt)t exercise their own 
powers or express their own personality within the particular environ- 
ment created by the system (Loken, 1971, p. 21; Fronim, 1955, p. 126). 
They tend to pull-back from situations which involve commitment 
which often indicates an attitude of scorn for society. Alienated stu- 
dents consciously reject the norms and values of schools. They are 
turned-off or lack sensitivity to the demands and incentives thrust upon 
them by mainstream culture, particularly the school. In turn, the alien- 
ated are attracted to new and different stimuli that create new sensa- 
tions (Kenniston, 1965, p. 246). 



Resistance 

Alienation manifests itself in many ways. The alienated student may, 
on the one hand, quietly and passively withdraw from classes, peers, 
and finally school itself as we have seen. On the other hand, alienation 
may result in resistance to schooling, which also leads to abandon- 
ment, though gradually through the pushout process. This latter sense 
of resistance permeated many of our interviews. 

Willis (1977) terms this latter experience as 'opposition' (p. 22). 
Poor and working-class students, Willis found in his ethnography of 
twelve white male students in an English working-class school, formed 
a 'counter-sctu)ol culture' to resist the k)rnial structure of schooling 
((/);'(/, p. 23). 'The school is the zone of the format. It has a clear structure: 
the schtiol building, school rules, pedagogic practice, a staff hierarchy 
with powers ultimately sanctioned ... by the state, the pomp and 
majesty of the law. and the representative arm of the state apparatus, 
the police' (ibid. p. 22). The counter-school culture, which directly 
oppt)ses the format school structure, is not always as visible or blatant. 

I'ven tlunigti ttiere are no pulilic rules, ptiysicat structures, rec- 
ognized hierarchies or institutionalized sanctions in the counter- 
school culture, it cannot run on air. It must have its own material 
base, its own infrastructure, i'his is, of course, the social group. 

N'J 
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The informal group is the basic unit of this culture, the funda- 
mental and elemental source of its resistance, {ibid, p. 23) 

Member;; of this counter-school culture learn, through their informal 
group ties, how to manipulate the formal system of schooling in a 
variety of ways, demonstrating their rejection of imposed school au- 
thority and the entire r...hooling process. 

Such opposition assumes many forms. Truancy represents the 
assertion of 'informal student mobility'. Students, in this manner, ac- 
tually control and arrange their own class schedules, if not all of their 
schooldays. 

Truancy is only one relatively unimportant and crude \ariant 
of this principle of self-direction which ranges across vast chunks 
of the syllabus and co\'crs many di\'erse activities: being free 
out of class, being in class and doing no work, being in the 
wrong class, roaming the corridors looking for excitement, 
being asleep in pri\ate. The core skill which articulates these 
possibilities is being able to get out of any given class: the 
IMeservation of personal mobility, (ibid. p. 27) 

111 this sense, students control their own time; their selt-direction, of 
course, assaults institutional and 'otTicial notions of time' (('/)/</, p. 2H). 
"I la\ ing a latT' too serves as a tbrm of resistance. Offering a release for 
'boredom', it defeats 'tear' and o\ercomes 'hardship and problems' 
f;7i/'</, p. 29). This invohes pranks and jokes played on teachers as well 
as students; many of these acts represent 'antisocial' beha\ior. Fighting 
ser\es as another tlistiaction. 

There is positi\e Joy in t'lghting, in causing fights through in- 
timidatitMi, in talking about fighting and about the tactics of 
the whole tight situation. Many important cultural values are 
expressed through fighting. Masculine hubris, dramatic dis- 
play, the solidarity of the group, the importance of quick, clear 
ami not o\er-moral thought, comes out time and time .igain. 
(ibid. p. M) 

These acti\ities together operate as more than just amusement; they 
'suinert' the formal school setting. 'This entire subversion [process of'- 
ten assumes the form of the 'general rejection of school work', ami 
feigned "stuiiidity" usually leads the list {ibid, pp. and .^2). A line line 
exists here. howe\er. Members of the ciumter-schinil culture must 
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persuade their peers that they are indeed intelligent, or they will lose 
status within their group because they will be labelled as dumb, yet 
they must not academically succeed, or they too will experience rejec- 
tion for their intelligence. Street smarts, therefore, supersedes book 
knowledge. The result is that failure in the formal setting is rewarded 
in the informal world of the adolescent. 

This represents a cumulative process: alienation produces a counter- 
school culture which, in turn, encourages further disengagement and 
failure, which, of course, leads to more alienation. Willis {ibid, p. 3) 
indeed found 'that groups of working-class lads come to take a hand 
in their own damnation'. He describes a comple.x reproduction process 
in which the structure dooms the resistor to a subordinate structural 
position. Resistance ironically facilitates social and cultural reproduction. 



Students ha\e come to expect that doing well in school translates into 
the ct>mmon cxpectatit)n that this will result in meaningful work. 
In spite of schooling ser\ing as a bridge to work, the relationship 
between successful high school completion and finding a 'good' Job 
has become less and less clear. Kvcn those who find employment often 
recei\e a low paying wage. Custodians, cashiers, secretaries, (office 
clerks, and sales clerks represent the fn e fastest growing occupations 
in the United States (Apple, 1989, p. 214). Nevertheless, the percep- 
tion persists: students who do not necessarily like school are willing 
to endure that educational experience, and even make an effort to do 
well, simply because they belie\e it directly affects the quality of 
employment they will obtain. Teachers and administrators reinforce 
the importance of the relationship of schooling to work; thus, most 
students .-itill belie\e in, or at least recognize, the utilitarian value of 
sclu)t^ling. However, for those students alienated from the schooling 
experience and destined to leave school, the linkage between schooling 
and work has little meaning. 

Howies and ( iintis (197Ci) mainrain that workers under a capitalist 
ecoiKuiiic system experience 

powerless(ness) because work is bureaucratically organized, ruled 
from the top, thniugli line-, of hiei arcliical authority, treat- 
ing the worker as just another piece nf machinery ... to be 
directed and dominated. Meaningless because it is (li\ ided into 
numberless fragmented tasks, o\er only one of which the worker 
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has some expertise, and whose coiitributioii xo tlie final prod- 
uct is minimal, impersonal, and standardized. Meaningless, 
equally because the worker who produces goods designed for 
profit rather than human needs realizes t^nly too well how 
dubious is his or her contributions to social welfare, (p. 72) 

Workers are usually isolated in tlieir work, and tlie fragmented tasks 
they perform precedes solidarity and cooperation. Hierarchical author- 
ity pits workers on different levels against one another. The powerless, 
meaningless, and isolated position of the worker leads him or her to 
treat work merely as an instrument for attaining material security rather 
than an end itself, but work is so important to self-defmitit)i-. and self- 
ctMicept that the individual's self-image crystallizes as a means xo some 
ulterior end; hence, the wt)rker's self-estrangement {ibid, pp. 129-32). 

Central to Bt)wles"s and CJintis's (1976) analysis is the correspond- 
ence principle, as we saw earlier. This Neo-Marxist argument is based 
on the assumption that capitalist st)cieties reproduce thrtuigh their struc- 
ture and function the social relations of capitalist production. Tlie cor- 
rcsptMuience theory places the production system of capitalism and 
class conflict at the center oi' m explanation t^f school /work relatit)n- 
ship. It maintains that capitalists extract surplus \ alue from wage labor 
in order to realize profit and to expand capital. To gain efficiency and 
control o\er the workplace, capitalists empii^y a division of hhor. a 
fragmentatiiMi of the work place combined with hierarchical-teclinical 
control of the productitm process. The result is that workers are deskilled 
and lose contn^l t)f bt)th the processes and products t^f their own work. 
This is the basis of tlieir becoming alienated human beings. The edu- 
catitMial system helps xo integrate yt)uth into tlie economic system 
through a structural ct^rrespondence of the scIum^Is' social relatit^ns and 
the social relations of prixiuction. St)cial relations in sc1uh)1s not only 
helps xo prepare students for the discipline of the wt)rkplace. but assists 
in deveK)ping perst^ial demeanor, modes of self-presentation, selt- 
iniage, and social class identifications which are crucial ingredients of 
the future workplace. 

Schools play a crucial role in capitalist efforts to gain contn^l over 
workers — xo gain worker acquiescence to dominant hierarchical so- 
cial relations. Schools aid in the reprtuiuctitMi t^f ideoK^gies that reiii- 
fcircf the class differences that uiidergird capitalist production. They 
help to repriuluce the ili\ isiiMi of labor through the introduction ot 
segmented units of instruction, the use of curiculum packages that 
tends t(^ deskill the work of the teacher and the students, and pedagt^gy 
that prtuluces beha\iors and attitudes of student ctMiforniity , i.e., work 
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hard to gain approval and comply with the depersonalized rules of the 
school bureaucracy. Schools sort out potential workers, professionals, 
and managers in line with the social class structure through differenti- 
ated curricula and certificates, in short, schools help reproduce the 
social relations of production — to develop the kinds of skills and 
attitudes that produce a docile, exploitable labor force (Wirth. 19S3, 
pp. 165-6; Bowles and Gintis, 1976). 

More specifically, the social relations of schooling — between 
administrator and teachers, teachers and students, students and stu- 
dents, and students and their work — replicate the hierarchical division 
of labor. I-iierarchical relations are reflected vertically from administra- 
tors to teachers to students. Alienation is reflected in the students" lack 
of control over their education, the curriculum content, as well as the 
grades and other external rewards, rather than the student's integration 
into the learning process or knowledge outcomes. Fragmentation is 
reflected from competition among students through meritocratic rank- 
ing and evaluation (Bowles and Gintis, 1976, p. 131). 

Levin (!9S2), on the other hand, argues that the correspondence 
principle emphasized by Neo-Marxists is an exaggeration that does not 
mesh with the complexities of American society. He maintains that 
tension exists between two social forces in capitalist societies, which 
helps to explain the mix of correspondence and the lack of correspond- 
ence between work and school. The state is \iewed as an arena of 
struggle between the needs of capital and the needs of labor. The le- 
gitimacy of the state is dependent on providing popular reforms, while, 
at the same time, creating policies to accommodate the needs tor pri- 
vate capital accumulation. 

As a part of the state, schools reflect the same contradictions, i.e., 
the need to meet the demands for popular, egalitarian reforms, yet 
priniding support for capital accumulation. The schools are thus in 
opposition to themselves by being organized to ser\e the needs ot two 
powerful groups with conflicting goals. Schools attempt to meet the 
needs of borh the democratic and egalitarian aspects of schooling and 
the authoritarian and hierarchy structures needed for reproducing labor 
for capitalists. Schools come under the control of neither capital nor 
labor. This explains how schools correspond to both the workplace 
hierarchy and opportunities for social mobility through schooling {ibid. 
pp. 19-.1(); Wirth, 19S.V pp- l6()-7). l.e\in maintains that the move- 
ment tnwards greater worker particiiiation and collective decision 
making could have significant implications for schools (see also Kerclmer 
and Koppich, 1993). 

Because of their close ties, we belie\ e there needs to be a direct 
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relationship between the refonn of the workplace and the reform of 
schooling. The dialectic between work reform and school reform has 
the potential for a more positive response from at-risk-students. When 
the schooling experience has llftte relationship to meaningful work, at- 
risk-students are less likely to stay the course until graduation. Provid- 
ing linkages between workplace and schooling experiences that make 
sense to at-risk-students can have an impact, stemming the tide of 
student school lea\'ing. 

Conclusions 

Social theory, as we have pr-sented it here, raises fundaniental ques- 
tions about the relationships between school and society, and cautions 
against n business-as-usual mentality regarding public schooling. Ac- 
cordingly, we ask several questiotis: First, should school reform be 
rethought in terms of the utility of school structure and function for 
those alienated? Our research found that early school leavers found 
little, if any, support in the schools as they are presently constituted. 
School leavers perceived that school personnel rarely dealt with their 
problems, that is, they --aw no place where their problems could be 
presented and treated to their satisfaction. Second, is the simple iden- 
tity of school reform with impro\ emcnt in academic achievement an 
adequate measure? Informants faced a multitude of problems ranging 
from peer harassment and boring and irrelevant instruction to the 
absence of adequate support from their homes, communities, and school 
persoimel. Under these circumstances, how could they have achieved? 
Third, can the schools facilitate the transition from school to work? 
The literature on this issue appears to be extensive, and we have done 
little more than scratch the surface here: yet, it has become apparent to 
us that this is an area which deserves greater attention. Many narrators 
in ttiis study, when expressing an evaluation of their curricular instruc- 
tion, saw their academic experiences as uncoimected to their present 
realities and their futures. Are these students acting out their alienation 
from schooling because it is training them, as Bowles and Ciintis (1976) 
suggest, tor subservient work roles? (^r, is Levin (19S2) correct when 
he argues that the correspondence between school and Vy'ork appears 
to be ambiguous? As long as students are not gi\en a sense that their 
formal etiucation vsill lead lo better hie chances, then their alienation 
from schooling will not be mitigated. Can school persoimel clearly 
provide potential school lea\crs with an understanding of how their 
academic studies can lead to worthwhile work? f-inally, and relati.'d to 
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all of the above questions, the longstanding issue of equal educational 
opportunity needs to be revisited. Given the realities of our social 
structure, do poor students truly experience equal educational oppor- 
tunity? Can we challenge and recast our unstated assumptions about 
the relationship between public education and equal, or should we say 
'unequal', opportunities? These que.^tions articulate f>Mdamental issues 
we need to confront in the context of the early school leaver. 

The results of this study, as well as other school leaver analyses, 
cry for alternative and/or augmented schooling strategies. The public 
schools, for the most part, appear inflexible and static '.vhile students' 
needs and society's demands have profoundly changed. However, Kelly 
(1993; see also Fine, 1991, p. 176) cautions how the process of sorting 
continues within the context of offering educational alternatives: 

offering options without major reforms both inside school 
(for example, improving the material conditions of teaching, 
rethinking standardized curricula as well as traditional teaching 
and disciplinary strategies) and outside the educational system 
(for example, providing job programs, more and better child 
care, funded access to contraceptives and abortion services) can 
simply mean replicating the sorting process pioneered in tradi- 
tional educational settings, (p. 217) 

Simplistic solutions, therefore, will only change the form of schooling, 
but not the substance and structure. Solutions must be comprehensive, 
acknowledgmg the ciimplexities of the school leaving process. They 
must transcend the limits of the existing paradigm of public schooling, 
and seek creative and flexible approaches, overlooking nothing. All of 
this must begin with an atmosphere of caring and sensitivity. 
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Nubiidy gave a damn. (Pittshurgh schoul leaver) 

When we began this research, we did not have a clear sense of what it 
might identify. Wetlunight that early schoul lea\ers might have found 
the school environment hostile iir uninteresting. Weren't there better 
things to do? I'erhaps, it seemed lucrative to deal in drugs, according 
to one stereotype of school lea\er as de\iant. Or, given the statistics on 
teenage pregnancy, other things occupied them. We had picked up 
these notions from the popular press anil other studies. Fiowever. 
beyond such \ague ideas and some other reasimed hunches, we were 
searching tor clues. 

As our inter\ iews unfolded, we began to see that one factor stood 
out. There were, of course, immediate problems like pregnancy, tru- 
ancy, harassment, boredom and pimr achie\ enient. Still, as we looked 
at inter\iew transcripts cataloging such problems, it was not until we 
asked another question that things started to fall in place. What was 
missing? Was there something lacking in the experience of these school 
lea\ers? Then what was common in the inter\ieus became apparent. 
We had seen again the validity of the remark attributed to Hinstein: 
"Imaginatiiui is more important than knowledge". 

What appeared eloquent in earlier and later inter\ iew transcripts 
was the importance of caring, or more tn the point, we obser\ec! a lack 
thereof As one student declareii: "Nobody ga\ e a damn". 1 lere it should 
be nuted that lack ot' earing was not attributed to the school emiron- 
nu-nt and school persoiuiel alone. Apparently 'nobody ga\e a damn' 
about these young people outside the school — at home, in the 
neighburhood — as well as in school. TherL^ore, we de\ote this chap- 
ter to an analysis of 'caring' as a basic ingredient in mitigating the 
inciiience of school le.i\ing. 

I his is not t" single out or nutict te.iehers, other iirotessionals, or 
anv single group. Still, our fnuiings report that early school lea\ers did 
nor ha\e a high regarit for most teachers. School aiiniinistrators and 
other iirofession.ds, such as counselors were more often than not 




perceived as 'shadow' figures. Given the heavy load borne by counselors 
and the large responsibilities of school administrators, such findings 
come as no surprise. Nevertheless, their indifference represented a void 
in the life of the early school leavers. Whether that void can be filled 
is a significant question for teachers and school boards and central 
administrators as they manage fiscal affairs and personnel policies. 

We will analyze four interrelated jspects of caring: schooling and 
a caring climate, fairness as instrumental to caring, a philosophical 
analysis of what it means to care, and implications for teachers and pre- 
professionals. 



Schooling and a Climate of Caring 

We initially now focus on the element of caring in school practice, the 
subject of a growing body of literature, [-or example, Newmann (1992) 
states: 

There is more to life than academic achievement. Academic 
success must not, therefore, be the sole criterion for school 
membership. Students' moral worth and dignity must be af~- 
firmec' through other a\enues as well, such as nonacademic 
contact between staff and students ... In short . . . the separate 
features we identify (purpose, fairness, support, success) must 
be integrated within a more general climate of caring, (p. 23) 

As such, 'students are cared for as persons who represent multiple 
aspects of humanity, not simply as units to be processed through the 
otTicial agenda of the school' (ibid). 

Newmann (1992) suggests conclusions similar to our findings. 

Regardless of the level of e.xtrinsic rewards, students may in- 
vest in or withdraw from learning, depending on how interest- 
ing they find the material. Irtere.st refers to the fact, that some 
topics and activities are considered more stimulating, fascinat- 
ing, or enjoyable to work on than others. What will be inter- 
esting, pr<ibably depends not simply on the subjects or topics, 
but largely on the way the topics are approached by the teacher, 
the student's prior experience with similar material, (p. 25) 

What is important is the student's 'sense of ownership'. 
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Engagement with and internalization of knowledge depends to 
a large degree on the opportunities students have to 'own' the 
work. Rather than toiling under predetermined routines to 
maNter skills and knowledge dictated arbitrarily by school au- 
thorities, students need some influence over the conception, 
execution and evaluation of the work itself (//)/(/, p. 25) 

What can schools do? FHere the analysis displays some clear positive 
features of constructive schooling and some problems to be encoun- 
tered in policy and practice. Foremost is a connection to the real world. 
As Newmann notices, at least four qualities of adult work in the real 
world that are often missing in school v/ork: value beyond instruction, 
clear feedback, collaboration, and flexible use of time {ibid, p. 26). 

It is apparent from our re.search that early school leavers were 
disengaged t"rom school work because they did not see its rele\ ance to 
their lives. Was this their fault? In these few instances where the inter- 
vention of a teacher made some dent in the level of students' interest, 
for example, when the teacher was characterized as a 'big brother', it 
was clear that an effort was made to relate subject matter to the learn- 
er's frame of reference. What disturbs us is that such caring was so 
seldom evident. Newmann's four qualities of instructional concern 
defined caring for educational professionals at whatever level they serve. 
How can one learn without pointed feedback? Isn't that what is en- 
tailed in teacher-student collaboration? .And doesn't that require flexible 
use of the teacher's aiui student's time? 



Fairness as Instrumental to Caring 

But there are pitfalls and problems tt^ be dealt with. So we move from 
caring as pi-oviding a nurturing climate to another key element: fair- 
ness ((injustice as fairness, refer to Rawls, /\ 'ihvory of Justice, l')7]). 
Newmann (10<)2, p. 32) describes a typical incident. A boy who has 
been repeatedly picked on is finally forced to fight his tormenter in 
self-defense. Both boys are apprehended and receive the same punish- 
ment — 'four days suspension from school and three days of school 
detention'. One of the victim's teachers agrees that student suspension 
seemed too extreme, but rationalizes it: 'If you punish everybody you 
don't have to dei idc who's iiiiUKcnl and who's guilty. You ju.st throw 
e\erybody into detention. That simplifies the problem for the staff 
(quoted in Newmann, l')92, p. 32). Newmann's commentary is 
enlightening: 
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The problem should oe understood from both angles (school 
responsibility and student/family responsibility). But there is a 
long standing tradition in American education of blaming stu- 
dents for their own failure and marginalization. This perspec- 
tive has led both educators and policy makers to ignore the 
positive role schools can play in creating an educational envi- 
ronment that builds student membership and offers students 
authentic work that produces high levels of engagement and 
achievement, {ibid. p. 33. see also Newman ii, 1991; Newmann 
and Wehlage, 1993) 

In short, school professionals — teachers, counselors, social workers, 
and adniinistratc^rs — need to ask whether their judgments and actions 
are fair to affected students. This requires caring about and sensitivity 
to the life situation of the students involved in such incidents. 

What It Means to Care 

In an extended analysis, Nel Noddings (1984) distinguishes between 
the one-caring and the one cared-for. She considers whether caring 
should necessarily be visible or have some beha\ ioral manifestation. If 
caring is to take some overt form, then it might be expected that rules 
for caring can be identified. In fact, the search for and the stating of 
such rules has been the traditional approach in ethical investigations. 

However, Noddings {ibid. p. 9) argues: 'I think emphasis on 
actualization of the other may lead us to pass too rapidly over the 
description of what goes on in the one-caring". Instead of looking at 
caring from the outside, her approach is from the inside, that is, as a 
complex phenomenon caring is as much for what involves the one- 
caring as the one cared-for. She notes, 'if we can understand how 
complex and intricate, indeed how subjective, caring is, we shall he 
better equipped to meet the conflicts and pains it sometimes induces' 
{ibid. p. 12). In turn, this means: 'What we do depends not upon rules, 
or at least not wholly on rules — not upon a prior determination of 
what is fair or equitable — but on a constellation of conditions that is 
viewed through both the eyes of the one-caring and the eyes of the one 
cared-fc^r' (i7)i(/, p. 13). 

Fundamental to caring from the inside is appreiiending the reality 
of the other, what Noddings {ibid. p. 10) refers ti^ as cn\iro>sincnt: 

Apprehending the other's reality, feeling what he feels as nearly 
as possible is the essential part of caring. For if 1 lake on the 
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other's reality as possibility and begin to feel its reality, 1 feel, 
also, that I must act accordingly; that is, 1 am impelled to act 
as though in my own behalf, but in behalf of the other, (em- 
phasis added) 

For a teacher, such engrossment does not come easily. It requires more 
than surface observation of a student's situation. It may also lead to 
potential conflict and/or a difficult decision point. Does one care for 
student A at the expense of student B? Can one care for both A and 
B? What about C, etc.? Or does one take the line of least resistance (or 
least difficulty) as in the case of suspension cited by Nevvmann above? 

But what if the cared-for individual does not appropriately re- 
spond? Suppose one cares for a student, tries to enter into his or her 
frame of reference, but the response is negative? Or, the student may 
ignore the caring overture. Between the one-caring and the one cared- 
for there needs to be reciprocity. And one must take the risk of rejec- 
tion if caring is to occur at all. The overture needs to be genuine. 
Moreover, each of us at times needs space or even solitude. That should 
be sensed and honored by the one-caring. So, a critical element in 
caring is timing. Thus, understanding the other's frame of reference, 
empathy, risk taking, and timing are important. 

Caring by definition involves feelings. Accordingly, there are no 
rules, no recipe. What is required is willingness, concern and empathy. 
In other words, a caring attitude does not come cheap. 

Aiunher critical fact is the difference in socioeconomic status 
(SES). If there is a difference in SES between teacher and student, 
communication can be disrupted and. in turn, a caring overture may 
be misinterpreted. To wit. in a study of a remediation program in 
Buffalo. New York. Bram Mamovitch (1*W3) reports just such a prob- 
lem. FrcMii interview transcripts, he reports that the 

narrative reveals the communication between staff, students and 
parents is far from complete. Even though the participants do 
not express themselves using the concept of 'social class', it 
appears that the parent . . . senses a middle class arrogance and 
control, while the staff member interprets a lower-class incom- 
petence and uncaring attitude toward the child. The lower-riass 
mother does not feel that she is able to communicate on an 
equal footing with the middle-class staff member, while the 
latter feels that the former is being deliberately evasive in . . . 
communications with her. The dynamics of the relationship, 
including the crossing of class barriers, certainly adds a 
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diiiieiision of unpredictability and potential misunderstanding 
that is likely inherent in many such relationships, (p. 8) 

Class size represents another impediment for a teacher attempting 
to find ways of relating to students. As class size is increased, the 
teacher's ability to reach all students is stretched, probably with nega- 
tive consequences. Thus, such impediments to teachers' caring need to 
be recognized and removed if the situation of early school leavers is to 
be mitigated. 

The lunion of reciprocity has already been stressed. Then what 
about the one cared-for? Noddings (1984) recognizes that "the cared- 
for must turn freely toward his {sic) own projects, pursue them vigor- 
ously and share hi- accounts of them spontaneously' (p. 75). A great 
deal is involved .lere. We need to carefully unpack the reciprocity 
between the or :aring and the one cared-for. Consider therefore a 
problematic sit iticMi where the one cared-for may not respond in the 
way the one-( . -ing may wish or anticipate. Noddings quotes Urie 
Bronfenbreniu : 'hi order to develop, a child needs the enduring, ir- 
rational iin'olvenient of one or more adults in care and joint activity 
with the child' yihid, p. 61). The word 'irrational' raises questions that 
Bronfenbrenner .riswers by stating: "Somebody has got to be crazy 
about that kid'. Noddings goes on: 

The child about whom no one is 'crazy' presents a special prob- 
lem for teachers. Obviously, the teacher cannot be 'crazy about' 
every child . . . but the teacher can try to provide an einiron- 
ment in which affection and support are enhanced, in which 
children not passionately loved will at least receive attention 
and, perhaps, learn to respond to and encourage those who 
genuinely address them, {ibid, p. 61) 

One can well question whether being 'crazy' about someone is irra- 
tional, or even whether that is an apt synonym for caring. However, 
Bronfenbrenner's hyperbole does get our attention and it says, espe- 
cially to professionals in education, that caring is central to their task. 
More to the point of this study, Noddings's comment alxnit the 
importance of a supporting school environment is borne out in our 
interviews. 

In sum, the caring and cared-f(^r relation ,s central \'< addressing 
the school leaving problem. From a strategic standpoint, the issue is 
how to \iew the schools' role in this pnu'ess. Ntxldings's approach is 
critical: 
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Possibly no insight ofjohii Dewey's was greater than that which 
reveals the vital importance of building educational strategy on 
the purposes of the child. The principle of the leading out of 
experience does not imply letting the child learn what he pleases; 
it suggests that, inescapably, the child will learn what he pleases. 
That means that the educator nuist arrange the effective world 
so that the child will be challenged to master significant tasks 
in significant situations. The initial judgment of significance is 
the teacher's task, {ibid, p. 63) 



Dewey's \ iew has frequently been misconstrued in the movement for 
'child-centered' schooling. As if analogous to free love, so-called free 
schooling has been thought to make curriculum and instruction sub- 
servient to the whims of individual children. Such a notion, however, 
misses the point of Dewey's philosophy. His view of social control 
emphasizes the need for rules governing human activity. The rules are 
not arbitrarily imposed but are part and parcel of the activity as in a 
game (Dewey, 1%3, p. 52f). Hence the teacher explores and discovers 
these activities commensurate with students' capacities for learning 
in a setting where the rules for proceeding are apparent and agreed to 
by all parties, or. at least, a majority of those involved. If that is ac- 
complished, then a caring relationship has been established. What one 
would strive to achieve is what Noddings (1984, p. 78) describes: 'A 
caring relation requires the engrossment and motivational displace- 
ment of the one-caring, and it requires the recognition and spontane- 
ous response of the cared-for'. 

Still another analysis that emphasizes a caring educational climate 
is found in H. Jerome Freidberg's revision of Carl Rogers' classic I'rcc- 
doDi to Lcani (1994). Instead of focusing on problems that inhibit learn- 
ing and cause students to leave school, Freidberg illustrates those factors 
that promote a love of school. On the basis of anecdotal reports of 
students, Freidberg reports: "1 found common threads that were con- 
sistent from one school to the next and from one school to another. 
Looking from the students' perspectives, I discovered links that bound 
them and their facilitators into remarkable learning communities' 
(Rogers and Freidberg. 1994. p. 5). Freiberg notes eight factors asso- 
ciated with such learning comnumities: students want to be trusted and 
respected; want to be part of a family; want teachers to be helpers; 
want opportunities to be responsible; want freedom, not license; want 
a place where people care; want teachers who help them succeed, not 
fail; want to have choices (ibid, pp. 5-7). 

In l-reidberg's research, students made such comments as: 'They 
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talk to us, which is, you know, a lot different than talking down to us'; 
'This is really our home, 1 mean, I am here (i.e., at school) more than 
at home'; 'On a personal basis (the teachers) go to each individual and 
ask how you are doing. Some people are going to be at a different 
(academic) level than another individual'; 'I think our freedom is more 
freedom of expression than just being wild and having no self-control, 
it's like we have a purpose, and so our freedom is freedom to express 
ourselves'; 'Most of the teachers here really care about me. They help 
not just with the subjects they teach, but with other subjects and per- 
sonal things. It is different than other schools where they tell you to 
get your mind off anything that is not their subject'; 'The teachers care 
about your grades . . . (and) help you out a lot. . . . You can go up to 
them, they listen to you, they support you'; on the question of choices 
in learning, 'This school has internships . . . We can leave to work . . . 
Eivery Thursday, I work at the museum half a day ... 1 found it help- 
ful' {ibid, pp. 5-7). 

All of these student comments emphasize how much students need 
a caring learning environment, identified in this research as a major 
element lacking in the experience of early school leavers. What this 
suggests is a need for a profound cultural change among teachers and 
in schools, histeac' of viewing such findings as adding another respon- 
sibility for teachers who are already burdened, they should be seen as 
offering an opportunity to mitigate the problenis of early school leavers. 

Implications for Teachers and Teachers-to-be 

All of this may seem quite daunting to teachers; they already face 
burdensome demands. In addition to providing a high and sensitive 
level of instruction for developing minds and personalities, they are 
occupied by a series of time-consuming duties, such as monitoring 
lunchrooms, supervising playgrounds at recess time, filing reports, 
and holding student and parent conferences. All of this, in addition to 
planning lessons, devising relevant and meaningful assignments, and 
teaching every day, can easily divert their attention and bring about 
that fatigue labelled as 'burn out'. Ironically, demanding that teachers 
add ciinii{i to the list could mean this nccessat y ingredient to quality 
instruction would either be lost in the shuffle, that is, ignored, or 
mechanically dealt with as another 'duly'. But instead of adding an- 
other layer to teachers' responsibilities, caring for students should per- 
vade all activities and responsibilities. 

This is easier said than done. Do teacher education programs 
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prepare those anticipating teaching careers for such caring? Are pre- 
service mentors sensitive to this need? Do in-service and staff develop- 
ment programs highlight the importance of caring for students? Can 
caring be seen as attention to the poor achievers, the unruly, and un- 
disciplined, as well as to the 'good' students? These questions must be 
asked and answered. 

The difTicult process of learning, identifying problems, devising 
solutions, and struggling to make sense of what we encounter in life 
experience, requires the help of other people: parents, friends, teachers, 
counselors, and other mentors. Without others who care, a young 
person will suffer. That recognition on the part of education profes- 
sionals is basic to caring. 

One practical value of Noddings' analysis is its emphasis on the 
reciprocal relation between the one-caring and the one cared-for. One 
must be prepared, however, for being rejected or ignored. It may seem 
that the caring gesture has failed, histead of talking about failure, how- 
ever, we would rath.?r talk abv)ut readiness. It could well be that the 
one-caring is ready for a caring relationship, while the one cared-for is 
not. No doubt many teachers have experienced such encounters, but 
that. does not represent failure or an excuse to give up. Noddings" 
earlier point is well taken. Providing a caring and supporting environ- 
ment is a constant responsibility. 

Teachers must try to know enough about the psychology of the 
students they are teaching to recognize the ways in which they seek 
acceptance and the kind of social and emotional problems they face. 
Especially situations of diversity in socioeconomic status and concomi- 
tant differences in cultural outlook, such as Hamovitch describes, re- 
quire a knowledge base and sensitivity to enable one, as Noddings 
(1984) puts it, to 'take on the other's reality' and 'learn to respond to 
and encourage those who genuinely address them' (p. 61). In practical 
terms this suggests that attention needs to be given to the need for 
caring throughout the teacher's preparation. Pre-service teacher educa- 
tion needs to begin developing sensitivities in this regard. In-service 
and staff development must continue to deepen such sensitivities in the 
light of the actual, day-to-day experience of practicing teachers. 

A caveat is appropriate here. Our reliance on an educational phi- 
losopher such as Nel Noddings needs to be put in perspective. She 
analyzes caring relationships in depth. We recognize that teachers can- 
not and in many cases need not get to such depth with their students. 
What they can do is be supportive, which can take the form of simple 
civilities; being pleasant, approachable, willing to talk, sensitive to mood 
shifts, noticing students' appearance. A colleague put it well: 'One 
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doesn't have to be a psychologist to fill this role — just a conimon- 
sense person with antennae out to capture the "unsaid" in students' 
lives.' 

What is being suggested here should not be misunderstood as a 
recommendation for teachers, counselors, and administrators to be 
permissive, warm and fuzzy, or soft and sentimental. It is more accu- 
rate to describe the caring attitude and behavior that is needed as a kind 
of 'tough love'. Many of the school leavers we interviewed have 'street 
smarts'. They learned survival skills — at best, counter-productive and 
at worst, antisocial in the long term — which only perpetuates their 
present alienation. The kind of sympathetic adult they need is one who 
firmly and positively says 'you can be better' and 'vv'e are here to help- 
you do just that'. 

In our experience, that is what the Job Corps personnel are 
attempting to do. The staff members we worked with, including in- 
structors, counselors, custodians, secretaries, and administrators, viewed 
themselves as counselors. Such a climate is needed in all schools. The 
enormous task of public education is to provide that kind of human- 
istic support. It means that there is a need to find ways to mitigate the 
charge of the least privileged that 'nobody gave a damn'. 



Conclusion 

in a time of educational reform, when emphasis is placed on interna- 
tional competition in school achievement, when discussion centers on 
national testing and strategies that include student performance, such 
as outcomes-based education (OBE), when some would have the gov- 
ernment provide tuition vouchers for independent schools as alterna- 
tives to public schools, our research tells us that these issues and 
proposed solutions to education's problems remain irrelevant for early 
school leavers. Or, as Kenneth Boulding once put it, when comment- 
ing on the media theories of Marshall McLuhan: 'He has hit a very 
large nail not quite on the head'. 

School reform has assumed many manifestations in recent dec- 
ades. Great emphasis has been placed on student achievement. Critics 
have bemoaned the putative failure of United States students on stand- 
ardized tests. Alarm has been voiced about an increase in drug and 
alcohol abuse among school students. Teen pregnancy is seen as an- 
other symptom of degenerating moral values. Racism and sexism con- 
tinue to be denounced as they are found in schools. Violence in school, 
especially the growing incidence of weapons, haunts us as a people. 
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The litany of complaints and problems is extensive and often 
baffling to those responsible for the conduct of the education of the 
public. One of the more recent responses has been to deemphasize the 
central role of tax-supported public schools. It has been argued that if 
schools were forced to be more 'competitive' with each other, then the 
cream, would rise to the top. Why not institute mechanisms for fund- 
ing students at non-public schools? Others have argued that the public 
schools need to be restructured. The bureaucratic management model 
appropriated from industry in the first half of this century, which 
views the school as analogous to a production unit like a factory, needs 
to be reformed (Callahan, 1062; Kerchner and Koppich, 1993). Over- 
all, public rhetoric in Congress and in statehouses across the land calls 
for school improvement in proposals such as 'Goals 2000: Educate 
America'. 

Whether such proposals can help students-at-risk. remains an open 
question. Some of the rhetoric surrounding these initiatives is notably 
inditTerent to the early school leaver. How, for example, so-called school 
choice could mitigate school leaving is unclear. One is tempted to 
argue cynically that proposals for enabling parents to choose their 
children's schools in a 'free market' avoids the problem of students 
who dt) not complete their public education by simply ignoring them. 

But we as a society ignore this problem only at our peril. Our 
talks with early school leavers revealed just how little they could de- 
pend on the kinds of support systems that are so necessary to young 
people approaching adulthood, that are so important in preparing them 
for productive and satisfying lives. Here we have focused on one di- 
mension — caring — and not so modestly suggest that education pro- 
fessionals must profoundly change their basic attitudes toward the 
students they serve. History has shown us that when society does not 
care for the least of us, we allow embarrassing problems to fester — 
the early school leaver, the homeless, disadvantaged minorities — only 
to come back to haunt us. j>o. shall we prize a caring attitude? Or shall 
we blame the victims? Our schools and society confront a critical choice. 

The caring that concerns us here, which Noddings and Newmann 
talk about, albeit in different ways, is very simply stated by Cornel 
West in Race Matters (I993a). He shows how nihilism can be described 
as 'the murky waters of despair and dread that now flood the streets of 
Black America' (p. 12). He clarifies: 'Nihilism is to he understood here not 
lis ii philosopiiii doilrine thtU there are no rational [grounds for le^^itiniate stand- 
ards or authority; it is, far tnore, the lived experience of copin^; »'/(// a life of 
horrify in\i tneanin{ilcisness, hopelessness, and (most i)nportantj lovelessness' 
(p. 14). West (1993b) further noted in an interview: 'The kind of 
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nihilism that I'm talking about in Race Matters can best be responded 
to not with grand vision and sharp analysis — even though they are 
important — but with very concrete expressions of love and care, to 
convince persons that they are actually worth something' (p. 1). 

Our general conclusion is that a major theme for school reform 
is how to create and sustain true learning communities. Nevvmann 
emphasizes that a caring/learning community must be a total envi- 
ronment — both cognitive and affective. Noddings emphasizes the 
interaction and interdependence of the one-caring and the one cared- 
for. Rogers and Freidberg identify the positive aspects of educational 
development that, at least in part, can help to define a learning com- 
munity. West (1993b) points to a fundamental human need: 'Concrete 
expressions of love and care, to convince persons that they are actually 
worth something" (p. 2). Such are the challenges for those who would 
address the problematic situation of the early school leaver. 
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If I could be a teacher for one day, niy students would love nic. 
They would love nie. (Pittsburgh school leaver) 

Our goal in this study was to reconstruct how schooling is experienced 
by school leavers, to gain insight into their culture and how they came 
to abandon and later resun^e school. Focusing on the city of Pitts- 
burgh's public schools, we interviewed KM) dropbacks over an eight- 
year period. We analyzed this data by placing it against historical 
experience, applying social theory, examining philosophical frameworks 
and comparing our findings with those of other local and national 
studies to discern how they fit into a broader context. 

Attitudes toward school attendance and completion have been 
mixed in American history. Some poor and working-class parents, 
because of concern for the family's survival or because they rarely saw 
any inherent \alue in school learning after a certain age, reluctantly, 
and seldom, sent their children to school during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. By the early twentieth century, compulsory attendance and social 
pressures caused parents to keep their children in school through ado- 
lescence. Progressive school reformers also created special programs to 
entice and hold students who might otherwise have left to work. This 
did not ensure completion, however. Some instructors and administra- 
tors begrudgingly taught students whom they did not necessarily want 
or welcome. Many students responded by leaving school. For parents 
and children for whom schooling offered no immediate, tangible re- 
wards, it possessed little utilitarian value. These children left at the first 
opportunity. 

Yet, compulsory education is not the cause of this purported crisis. 
Rather, the problem lies in the rigidity with which schools define their 
role. The school structure, of course, has attempted to keep students 
in school hy hiring counselors and social workers to address the ever 
growing complexities of an expanded and captive student body in an 
increasingly threatened society. Nevertheless, even though schools have 
committed financial and personnel resources, their responses generally 
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represent a superficial approach, treating the symptoms but not the 
causes of the school leaver problem. To put it simply, everything else 
has remained static. School officials still expect students to complete 
their public education within a twelve-year period. Those who do not 
are viewed as atypical or abnormal. The hours and length of the school 
day has remained the same for decades as well as the nine-month aca- 
demic year. An urban, technologically advanced society continues to 
maintain a nineteenth-century agricultural schedule as we enter the 
twenty-tlrst century. The whole concept and structure of schooling 
needs to be revisited and critically analyzed. 

American society, for all of its vaunted ingenuity and efTiciency, 
has not implemented the recommendations of earlier, informed studies 
of school leavers. For example. Beck and Muia made the following 
appeal in their 1980 dropout survey: 

The key to lessening today's high dropout rate ... is early iden- 
tification of dropouts and appropriate treatment of these chil- 
dren when they are young ... If guidance counselors and 
teachers can recognize potential dropouts, show them approval 
and love, provide educational experiences tor them . . . ensure 
some degree of success in their work, and help them overcome 
their academic handicaps, they will save these children a great 
deal of unhappiness, frustration, and hostility, (p. 72) 

Yet little has changed since 1980, because our narrators, through the 
late 1980s and early 199()s, consistently described an environment that 
lacked these nurturing characteristics, an environment that condemned 
them to educational and, ultimately, social failure. As one former stu- 
dent summarized his school experiences: 'I'm gonna be honest; just 
going was the worst thing, getting up in the morning, staying there all 
day, boring too'. These narrators initially responded to an unfeeling 
and often unfriendly school environment by leaving it. Only by en- 
rolling in the lob Corps, a costly remedy to society and a long slow 
road for the average student, can they return to school. 

This society has for too long, taken uninformed and inefficient 
approaches to the school leaver dilemma. Humanistic reasons aside, 
allowing students to leave school before they have fmished is just plain 
impractical: 'Letting a youngster quit school is the most costly and 
wasteful extravagance allowed by American taxpayers' (Kowalski and 
Cangemi, 1974, p. 72). Merely reacting to the problem rather than 
addressing its causes head-on is expensive and counterproductive. 'Be- 
cause of unemployment, dropouts are more likely than graduates to 
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require and receive public assistance' (Beck and Muia, 1980, p. 69; see 
also Markey. 1988. p. 41). As Rumberger (1991) adds, 'the economic 
costs alone amount to more than S2()(),()()0 for individuals over a life- 
time and more than S20() billion for a one-year cohort of dropouts' (p. 
64). Even relatively successful reentry programs, like the Job Corps, 
are comparable in cost to pri\ate university tuition (Kowalski and 
Cangemi, 1974, p. 72). Money does not appear to be scarce, but we 
need to understand how it is used. This society each year commits 
enormous resources to the construction of prisons. The overwhelming 
majority of prisoners, who are disproportionately minority and young, 
left school before graduation. The irony here is that prisons are rapidly 
becoming 'the' high schools for African-American youths.' 

Early intervention, therefore, is the key to preventing school leav- 
ing, and a caring and nurturing school environment, as discussed in the 
previous chapter, represents the most important ingredient in keeping 
students in school. Such investments in the reduction of school leaving 
could reap many rewards. The benefits to the individual student are 
obvious. Society profits as well. One study Rumberger (1.991) cite^ 
reveals that 'expenditures on at-risk students' will result in 'higher 
earnings" (p. 85). Simply calculated on the 'increased tax revenues 
generated from these earnings, taxpayers will receive almost S2 for 
every dollar iinested in dropout prevention'. Another study cited by 
Rumberger, which emphasized the 'social benefits of reduced crime, 
welfare, and training costs associated with dropouts, estimated that the 
benefits of dropout prevention would exceed the costs by a ratio of 
9:1'. In lieu of this, reentry programs must be expanded. This chapter 
treats student graduation and reentry, dovetailing our findings from 
the Pittsburgh study with other state and local trends and programs. 

Predictable Findings 

Some of our findings could have been predictable. Other studies in the 
growing body of literature on early school lea\ ers report similar find- 
ings. Still they are worth mentioning here, for they catalog, in part, 
symptoms of students who are at risk of leaving scliool. 

Ah'.ctilirisin 

Many ol'our narrators told us without prompting about their progies- 
si\e absenteeism from school. Their decision to drop out was not 
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sudden. Many began by cutting classes. They usually explained their 
behavior as the result of boredom, and failure to see any relevance 
between what was taught and their lives. This applied to all fields — 
no one academic subject stands out. Most of the students claimed to 
dislike a subjf'ct because of dislike for a teacher. The key factor was 
whether the teacher made a connection between the subject matter and 
themselves. As time passed, their absenteeism grew from cutting an 
occasional class to cutting whole days. Consequently, they fell behind 
their peers and had less and less incentive to catch up. In other cases, 
violence contributed to absenteeism. Some students simply feared school 
and began to avoid it. When the bulk of our narrators looked back 
over their school experience, they often painted a picture of 'fading out'. 

Low Achiei'eDicn! 

By their own admission, many of the school leavers we interviewed 
(with a few surprising exceptions) did not do well in one or more 
subjects. At the same time, they saw little relevance or value in what 
they were taught. We do not make a wholesale indictment of teachers, 
yet we sense that some teachers did not take pains or were unable to 
show rhe relevance of what they were teaching and apply it to the life- 
world of the students. There appeared to be little if any dialogue about 
how the meaning of the material being studied could make a difference 
for the students, could affect their experience. Students were left to 
accept and remember whether or not they understood what had been 
taught. In many cases this led to progressively lower achievement and 
less and less contact with what transpired in their classes. 

Alienation 

The majority of students we interviewed were part of that overlooked 
underclass which inhabits large sections of urban America. With their 
plight largely ignored, with no one in their immediate experience to 
look up to, it is no wonder that they feel alienated from mainstream 
life. The reasons behind student alienation are varied. Clearly some 
students were alienated from school because of their poor achieve- 
ment. Others were detached from their peers. They were picked on 
and threatened by other students and saw no way to defend them- 
selves, nor anyone else to help defend them. In turn, they felt no 
reason to remain in school — just the reverse. Without some support, 
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some help, some incentive to continue schooling, they simply left. 
School personnel rarely, if ever, encouraged them to stay; all too often 
they facilitated the students' departure. 

School Suspension 

Some of our narrators had been suspended from school, sometimes for 
short periods, others for longer stretches of time. We have no way of 
evaluating the fairness of these suspensions, yet it is worth noting that 
in a few cases the students themselves did not question their suspension 
per se, but attributed it to their general disenchantment with their 
school experience. 

How effective is the practice of suspension? What do students 
learn from it? While one can concede the necessity of removing a 
troublemaker from a classroom, simply for the sake of the other stu- 
dents, what influence may it have on the suspended student? Does the 
troublemaker receive adequate counseling for understanding the mis- 
conduct in question? Are any steps taken to help the problem student 
or to change behavior? Typically not. Consequently, one suspension 
leads to another. 



Nut surprisingly many female students left school because they be- 
came pregnant; however, the extent and scale of teenage pregnancy did 
surprise us. While the Pittsburgh Public School District has a program 
in a special school for such cases, the Ed Med program at Letsche 
Education Center was perceived as a 'dumping ground', and thus was 
not highly regarded. Subsequently, after delivering their babie.s, these 
young mothers were frustrated in attempts to secure child care if they 
were to return and complete high school. These teenage mothers could 
find no child care openings in the school district's limited child care 
program, and opted instead for the Job Corps program which does 
provide child care. 

Recommendations Based on the Findings from 
this Study 

Tinkering with the technical side of schooling, reducing class si/cs, 
even caring about students, and expanding counseling personnel and 
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facilities, while all of these are useful and humane attempts to address 
the problem, they will not resolve the school leaving problem alone. 
These tactics would produce only the 'illusion of change'. Fundamen- 
tal structural problems exist because, 'at the same time, the deep struc- 
ture of schools — firmly rooted beliefs about the nature of knowledge 
and learning, the purposes of education! and students' intellectual ca- 
pacities, as well as the politically charged intersections of race, social 
class, gender, schooling, and life chances — go unquestioned and un- 
changed' (Kelly, 1993, p. xiii). These structural inequalities have ex- 
isted throughout American history. The school leaving phenomenon, 
as we have seen, often reflects these inequities. The ultimate resolution 
to the school leaver dilemma lies in a fundamental restructuring of 
American si)ciety. But this is an unreachable goal in any immediate 
sense. This leaves us with 'systemic solutions' and 'reentry' policirs. 
reflecting a functionalist approach, and, as Jonathan Kozol demonstrates 
in Sava^^c Inequalities (1991), money makes a difference. Those politi- 
cians and policy makers who have claimed that a lack of money is not 
a problem in the nation's schools have simply chosen to disregard those 
inner-city schools with overcrowded classrooms, under- maintained 
buildings, and inadequate staff" 

Systemic Soltitions 

Systemic si)lutions rest on the fundamental notion that school leaving, 
as Rumberger (1991) terms it. 'is nuire of a social than an educational 
problem' (p. 84). Many students bring a variety of problems and crises 
to schiiol wiili them that often leads to their abandonment of school- 
ing. Rumberger continues: 

There are three ma jor sources of influence on dropping out and 
other behaviors of young people — families, schools, and com- 
munities, if one views these sources as additive — that is, that 
each plays a significai'.t role in influencing the attitude, behavii^r, 
and academic performance of yiiung peiiple — then each must 
play a role in addressing the dropi>ut priiblem. (//)/(/) 

Rumberger, therefore, pri>poses a cimiprehensive appri^ach. Programs 
that hope to reduce schiK)l leaving must include parental inviilvement 
in fundamental ways, as well as 'strengthening the role of ciininiunity 
i>rganizatiiins and the business ci>mmunity" (ibid). He ci>ncludes that 
'siime iibservers argue that families and schimls canniit and should not 
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shoulder the burden alone'. Wehlage ct al (1989) summarize the cumu- 
lative effect of these experiences: 

If one comes from a low socioeconomic background, which 
may signify various forms of family stress and personal diffi- 
culties, and if one is consistently discouraged by the school 
because of signals about academic inadequacies and failures, and 
if one perceives little interest or caring on the part of teachers, 
and if one sees the institution's discipline system as ineffective 
and unfair, but one has serious encounters with that discipline 
system, then it is not unreasonable to expect that one will be- 
come alienated and lose one's commitment to the goals of gradu- 
ating from high school and pursuing more education, (p. 37) 

School Climate 

Chapter 9 argued that early school leavers typically need some kind of 
safety net to support them. Although those we interviewed did not 
complain about their family circumstances, they were left to tend tor 
themselves at a fairly young age and rarely reported having looked up 
to a significant adult role model. 

Who can fill this void in their lives? Cannot some 'significant 
others' care for them? One might expect teachers to play such a role. 
The sad fact reflected in this research, however, is that, for the young 
people we interviewed, teachers generally did not. For teachers to play 
such a role, it would require a change in behavior and attitudes. Such 
changes necessarily mean concomitant changes in the teacher's work- 
place, the classroom. School board members and district and building 
administrators need to recognize that it is their responsibility to pro- 
vide a school climate that is safe and secure for both teachers and 
students. 

Many changes can occur at the district level. Rumberger (1991, 
pp. H()-2) points to 'programmatic solutions', which include basic skills 
training, support services, and job-oriented assistance. More impor- 
tant, school districts must realize the linkage between professional 
devotion and alleviating student alienation. Firestone and Rosenblum 
(19HH. pp. 2H5 and 2H()) analyze student and teacher commitment in 
particular, drawing on ethnographic data from ten urban comprehen- 
sive high schools in Baltimore, Newark, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and 
Washington, I).C!. They identify commitment with 'attachment': 
'Where such .:n attachment exists, the committed person is expected to 
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believe strongly in the system's goals and values, comply with orders 
and expectations voluntarily, be willing to exert considerable effort 
beyond minimal expectations for the good of the system, and strongly 
desire to remain part of that system' (ibid, p. 286). This is a crucial 
relationship, because each group creates its ov.-n subculture, which 
appears "mutually dependent yet in conflict' [ibid, p. 288). In the ab- 
sence of commitment, and concomitant attachment between teacher 
and student, alienation is the result. Firestone and Rosenbluni elaborate 
this process for teachers: 

Teachers' rewards typically come from knowing that students 
learn what i:: taught xo them. When these rewards decline be- 
cause students lack i^ie commitment (as well as the requisite 
skills) to respond appropriately in class, teacher commitment is 
bound to suffer. In fact, teachers often complain about the prob- 
leHi of teaching apathetic, passive students and student ability 
is one of the most powerful factors determining teachers' sense 
of eflicacy. (ibid, p. 289) 

Teachers feel a strong sense of obligation when they interact profes- 
sionally and productively with colleagues, receive administrative sup- 
port, maintain high standards for students, face clear administrative 
expectations, and have autonomy and discretion over 'day-to-day de- 
cisions' Firestone and Rosenbluni {ibid. p*p. 289 and 291-2) then turn 
to students, and found, through limited interviews, the same pattern 
we discovered, that is, students point to "respect' and 'instruction' when 
defining a 'good' as opposed to "bad' teacher. Student affiliation there- 
fore depends on the teacher's priifessionalism. 'What they want is re- 
spect, the knowledge that they are being treated with decency and 
fairness by the adults'. 

One cannot underestimate the importance of a positive school 
enviroimient in keeping at-risk students in school. Our narrators saw 
school as threatening and unstable. Teachers spent most of their energy 
just keeping order. Students told us that many of their classmates 
brought weapons to school. A decline in school security and threats to 
safety arc growing phenomena in urban schools. 

('htsf Size and Aiccss lo (A'uii'^rlors 

i'lie students we interviewed frequently rej^resented their high school 
as large and noisy. Although class size per se was not an object of 
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complaint, the students did convey a sense that they were soniehov,' 
lost in the shuffle. The school, for them, was not an attractive or 
friendly place. More. often than not they felt a distance, even disen- 
gagement, from school personnel. 

Debates about ideal class size are common in discussions about 
education. Especially in collective bargaining negotiations there is a 
tendency to allow increases in class size in order to offset personnel 
costs — fewer teachers per students, lower personnel cost. We con- 
clude, however, that classes must be made smaller if authorities are 
serious about reducing the school leaver rate. Teachers with large classes 
do not have time tor individualized attention to at-risk students. School 
district budgets reveal the systemic priorities. If the reduction in school 
leaver rates is a priority, then class size demands close attention with 
an eye to reducing the ratio of students to teacher and students to 
counselors. In this regard, the Pittsburgh schools report relatively low 
class size. While there is an average of eighteen students in secondary 
school classrooms, that figure is unrealistically low — including much 
smaller classes for exceptional students, for example, special needs class- 
rooms and classes for scholars and /or high-achieving students. 

At the same time, virtually none of the students we interviewed 
recalled any significant contact with school counselors. As reported 
c;ir!ier, counselors were 'shadow' figures. A few saw them as helpers, 
or someone to go to with a personal problem. This is apparently less 
the fault of the counselors than of the counseling system. It is not 
surprising that our narrators seldom if ever took their personal prob- 
leir.s, academic or otherwise, to a counselor who may be responsible 
for about 350 students. 



/■7c'.vi7)i7/'()' 

To correct the problem of students abandoning school, education pro- 
fessionals must devise more creative pedagogical methods and look for 
alternative scheduling patterns. School staff must be encouraged to 
refine and refresh their skills, and institutions must become more flex- 
ible. One of our informants pleaded, 'give us work experience, to try 
to go out and know what we are going to have to do when we get out 
there. Make the classes more fun or something. It's boring just sitting 
there doing paper, all day". Another narrator, totally without prompt- 
ing, offered a positive solution through a moving description' ot her 
ideal school: 
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If I could, I would one day be a principal, and my school 
wouldn't be like ... 1 have to have a school that I know every- 
body in there has an open mind, ready to learn. That gives a 
teacher a better outlook, ready to teach somebody who is go- 
ing to sit there and learn and listen. I e\en get teachers, who 
have a teacher aide, to sit there and help some of the students. 
1 really would! 

These students yearned for a humanistic school en\ironment. 

Other studies corroborate what we found in Pittsburgh. Gadwa 
and C}riggs (19S5, pp. 11-12) report the results of a Learning Style 
Inventory, conducted among 103 school lea\ers in the Edmonds School 
District, in Lynnwood, Washington. This inventory incorporated 
'twenty-three variables relating to the affecti\'e, physiological, and 
cognitive domains'. School leavers responded to a '104-item selt- 
report questionnaire that identifies learning preferences with regard to 
immediate en\ironmental conditions and the students' emotional, so- 
ciological, and physical needs'. School lea\ers appeared to be moti- 
\ated to learn, but poor pedagogy had discouraged them. Easily bored 
with 'highly structured learning requirements', these students preferred 
'tactile, kinesthetic, and auditory perceptions as strong modalities in 
the learning process'. They wunied to be active learners, favc^ring '\a- 
riety in the learning environment' {ibitL p. 14). 

Other potential and effective pre\ention nmdels exist. C'onrath 
(19S4), a former teacher, generalizes about the 'defeated learners' he 
encountered at a Piirtlaiul, Oregon, high school: 'School was \ery 
threatening. Cllasses were too large. Other students seemed hostile. 
Teachers appeared to be remote. Oounselors were too busy. The Vice 
Principal was constantly on the lookout to "bust them'" (p. 3fi). 
Conrath, with the support of the Building Principal, implemented an 
alternative approach at this school. Potential schcuil leavers attended a 
daily course titled 'Personal CJrowth". This small class, with no more 
than twehe students, encompassed work on academic skills and gen- 
eral problem-solving, i.e., 'coping', strategies, introduced personal prob- 
lem sessions, and devoted each |-riday to public congratulations on 
student successes. This inter\ention model also included weekly con- 
ferences with each student and emphasized student goal setting. Oonrath 
and his assistant supplemented this with a cor^prehensi vc network, 
covering all aspects of students' lives: 

When not with groups we met indi\idually with students; 
worked with counselors, administrators, and the attendance 
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office; talked with and encouraged parents; informed teachers 
of goal progress that related to their classrooms; got informa- 
tion from teachers that helped us monitor goals and assist stu- 
dents; and met together to develop materials, discuss students, 
and plan, {ibid, pp. 36-7) 

This intensive experiment reaped positive results in a short time, with 
school leaving rates decreasing sharply. 

Any solution to the school leaver problem must be fle.xible, be- 
cause students abandon schooling for a \ ariety of reasons. This com- 
plex reality demands sensitive policies. 

As states and school districts continue to devise and implement 
plans to reduce high school dropout rates, it is essential that 
policy makers take a more critical look at the diverse factors 
that may lead people to become at risk of not graduating. They 
must de\ ise programs that respond in appropriate ways to that 
diversity. 

Many students, for a variety of reasons, such as immaturity, problems 
in development, and personal crises, need access to public schooling 
for more than twehe years, although some ii-ay need less and many 
may need to interrupt their sch(.>oling at times. 'The twelve-year-limit 
on elementary and high school attendance — reinforced by state fund- 
ing formulas — is unrealistic' (Bennett anu LeCompte, 1990, p. 251). 
This directly applies to young women who abandon their schooling 
because of pregnancy, l-arrell (1990) explicates this experience: 

Current social problems hj\ e made teenage pareiithood a prob- 
lem. Poverty and lack of vocational training make it in .possible 
for most teenagers to support any children they may have. That 
there is little free education for people over twenty, and that 
there is ,in inadequate amount of day care for children, makes 
it difficult for mothers ever to be able to be breadwinners, 
(p. H9) 

The hours and length of the typical school day must be reconsidered 
,is well. A more flexible school schedule could enhance attendance. 
■ This is not a reward for adolescents who do not like to get up early in 
the morning, but could gi\e all students, not just potential school 
lea\ers, options for worl , meeting family obligations, and providing 
child care. 
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Meeting such problems requires money. Reducing class-size 
especially mainstream classrooms — leads to higher personnel costs. 
So does reducing the counselor-student ratio. Can the social problem 
represented by a rising incidence of school abandonment move people 
ro provide more caring personnel to relate to at-risk students? Are 
taxpayers willing to provide funds adequate for the needs of these 
students? 



Chi hi One 

A significant number of the females we interviewed left school because 
of pregnancy. Many would have returned to school if there had been 
in-school child care. The Pittsburgh school district does provide child 
care for teenage mothers, but the spaces are limited to about 250 slots, 
inadequate for the need. Many of the female .students we interviewed 
chose to attend the GF'" program at the Pittsburgh Job Corps Center 
precisely because it provided child care. One can only speculate that 
there are others who do not find options like the Job Corps and do not 
return to school because they cannot find child care. There are no signs 
that rates of teenage pregnancy and the need for child care will dimin- 
ish. Accordingly, a major reason for females leaving school before 
completion is inadequate child care. 

Debates continue to rage over how to address the issue of preg- 
nant teens, particularly whether or not the solution lies in a main- 
stream approach. Those opposed to permitting the pregnant student to 
remain in school are concerned about threats to the safety of the ex- 
pectant mother ivnl the unborn child, about subjecting her to hostile 
or insensitive coi'.iments, and giving the impression that the school 
condones adolescent sexuality and pregnancy. Proponents of main- 
streaming, on the other hand, argue that pregnant teenagers should not 
be forced to make a traumatic transition and are less anxious about the 
problem of stigmatization; they contend that remaining in the main- 
stream allows these young women to maintain established friendships 
and continued access to curricular choices (Kelly, 1993, p. 221). 

Young mothers" school experiences following childbirth presents 
them with yet another major obstacle. Our female narn.tors, as de- 
strilied earlier, needed support systems that would allow them to con- 
tinue or resume their schooling. The most critical need they suggested 
was daycare. Without it, the rate of leaving scIkh^I among pregnant 
adolescents will continue to escalate. 'Most teenage mothers chose to 
keep their babies, and most fmd few incentives and httle assistance 
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t(i remain in school'. The programs which exist appear to be effective: 
'Programs which establish infant-care on public school campuses have 
been notably helpful in assuring a continued school attendance and as 
well as better child care among young mothers' (Bennett and LeCompte, 
mo. p. 251). 

Providing child care by the public schools can be costly. It adds 
significantly to a district's personnel budget. Moreover, trying to ad- 
just to the needs of the student mother could necessitate a more flexible 
schedule for students involved, in any case, without the provision of 
child care the correlation between teenage pregnancy and leaving school 
before completion will remain high. Child care by other family mem- 
bers is not the solution. Either other family members, such as a mother, 
aunt, or grandmother, are employed, or they are incapable or unwill- 
ing to assume a daytime child care responsibility. Therefore, in the 
case of these early school leavers, if the school itself does not provide 
daycare, they have little cluiice but to stay home. 



I 'olttnlccr Mciitcn 

Same potential early school leavers will fall between the cracks, e\en 
t;iven improved instructional and administrati\c systems. We inter- 
\ iewed a sizable number of students who could not navigate the cross- 
currents of the urban high school. Individual attention was lacking in 
their school, in their community and frequently in the home. A partial 
solution to the problem can be found in programs that pro\'ide surro- 
gate support systems. 

Los Angeles relies on the luhli Onc-Rciuh Om- mentoring program 
that matches conmiunity \(ilunteers with at-risk students.^ Typically 
the students participating in the program ha\ e experienced a ui dem- 
onstrated poor attendance, low self-esteem and moti\ation, and poor 
grades, One of the program's coordinators, describes its character: "Fhe 
mentoring relationship is one of the few opportunities tor a child t.. 
ha\e 100 per cent of an adult's attention for an hour, for the sheer 
purpose of relaxing, expressing themseh es and sharing companion- 
ship' (Collister, 1W4, p. \). One of the mentor's experiences under- 
lines the importance of the program for the students, despite their 
initial skepticism: 

Angel's attitude toward me for the first jsix weeks was: "He's 
going to get tired of doing this and quit coming' . . . Then 
when 1 returned after his one-month summer break. Angel 
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could not believe it. He had this confounded look on his face. 
After that he accepted me. You can't fool a child on emotional 
matters, (ibid) 

The project manager, in turn, points out: 'Corporate involvement ... is 
critical to the success of the program. Students at risk of dropping out 
are in desperate need of exposure to individuals who are "making it" 
in the workplace and leading productive lives' (ibid). As a result of his 
mentor's efforts, this student gained a new lease on life. His teacher 
reports: 

These are experiences we can't provide in the classroom. . . . 
When Angel returns to class, he sits on the floor and shares . . . 
with classmates. This gives him an opportunity for verbal ex- 
pression. He becomes the center of attention in a good way, 
not because he's gotten in trouble. And he gains his class- 
mates' respect because he's doing so,mething special. I've seen 
a real change in Angel. Now he's much more responsible and 
expressiv;. (ibid) 

Many school districts have volunteer programs of some sort. Many 
have also developed links with corporate sponsors, We recommend 
that such programs be expanded so as to target at-risk students and 
provide them with a consistent one-on-one mentor relationship. The 
cost of such a program is modest. What is required is administrative 
support services to maintain an office, or a segment of an existing 
otTice, to recruit, coordinate, and moi\itor the match of volunteer 
mentors with at-risk students. 



Reentry Pro{iriUU< 

Our interviews demonstrate that, federal reentry programs like Job 
C]orps work. Job Corps grew from Part A of Title I of the 1%4 Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act, a key element of President Lyndon Johnson's 
War on Poverty (Cremin, IWH, p. 316; Spring, 197f), p. 204). This 
legislation 'placed a new emphasis on youth' as a means of breaking the 
"cycle ofpoverty", a popular notion at that time (Spring, 197(), p, 2(l()), 
Administered by the Department of Labor, it attacked youth unem- 
ployment by removing at-risk adolescents, between \(> and 21 years of 
age from their home environments and placing them at residential 
settings, "where they received lodging, clothing, meals, and health care. 
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supplemented with training in basic education and vocational skills' 
(Creniiii. 1988, p. 319; Spring, 1976, p. 207). This represented a com- 
bined public-private venture. The Department of Agriculture and the 
Department of the Interior oversaw the centers located in rural areas 
'and engaged in conservation work'. Corporations, like International 
Business Machines and the Westinghouse f \")rporation. operated the 
urban centers (Cremin, 1988, p. 319). This 'expensive', yet attractive, 
program enrolled 400,000 young men and women alone between 1966 
and 1972 {ibid; Spring, 1976, p. 298). 

The Job Corps, as alluded to abo\'e. stresses academic and voca- 
tional skills. All centers give placement tests to determine achievement 
levels and maintains a standardized curriculum and small classes, with 
a maximum of fifteen students. They follow a rigidly sequenced and 
self-paced academic program, only allowing corps members to leave a 
course after mastering the subject matter. Teaching invoh'es close 
monitoring, rapid feedback, and constant reinforcement; competition 
with classmates appiears to be deemphasized. Participants usually earn 
a GED. 

Job Corps concomitantly orients students about work conditions 
and potential earnings in various occupations, and allows them to 
experiment with tools and equipment before they select their voca- 
tional training. The Pittsburgh C'^nter offers trainingjob hunting skills 
in Corps members also work six weeks witii local employers to gain 
work experience. Some students pursue pre-apprenticeships. Partici- 
pants who complete the program report receiving higher salaries as 
well as noneconomic benefits as a result of their Job Corps training 
(Weidman and Friedmann. 1984. p. 3.S). 

Taking a comprehensive approach, the Job Corps assumes respon- 
sibility for the health and welfare of members. Counseling services, 
health care and child c.;re overarch all of the academic and training 
acti\ities. 'T'rainees recei\e 'support and encouragement from the stafT' 
lihid). They learn self-government and perform housekeeping chores 
in the residential facilities. They can use weekend transit passes to visit 
friends or family. In addition to a modest monthly clothing stipend for 
themselves and dependents, participants receive a modest remuneration, 
which job C'orps iinests in a sa\ings plan; this is awarded after the 
program is complete.!. According to Job Corps, no student may re- 
niai 1 in the program longer than two years. The Job Corps placement 
staff and state employment agencies assist job searches. Hmployers 
receive an enticement through the Targeteil Jobs Tax Credit Program. 
Approximately 5 per cent ofjob C!orps trainees nationwide continue 
their education througli ci'lle;.',e. 
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However, the Job Corps faces an ironic existence. In spite of its 
laudable record, its funding is challenged with each federal budget 
cycle. As one report has noted, the Job Corps 

is widely hailed for its effectiveness and cost-efficiency, a Fed- 
eral program that actually works. But despite rare ronsensus 
from government officials, elected leaders, economists and social 
scientists across the ideological spectrum, the program, which 
serves 62, (XX) young people a year, gets scant attention and strug- 
gles to hold its own in the annual budget minuet on Capitol 
Hill. 

This shortsightedness reflects a general strategy taken regarding all 
social problems. 

This is unfortunate, because the program appears to be successful. 
At the Pittsburgh center, according to the most recent audit, 62 per 
cent of the corps members obtain the GED in less than one year while 
61 per cent of those who completed the entire job Corps program have 
secured employment. Trainees are counseled by virtually every Job 
Corps employee. As we alluded to in chapter 9, students do not nec- 
essarily have to schedule formal appointments, but can be advised in all 
phases of the program by instructors, ct)unselors, custodians, secretar- 
ies, and administrators. Such counseling, or caring, as we have recom- 
mended, follows each student. This 'tough love' does not tolerate all 
student behaviors; rather, it demands the best from each student (US 
Department of Labor, 1990, pp. 15 and 149).-' 

C^.arini^ Revisited 

In the previous chapter, the importance of caring, among teachers and 
other personnel as well as the development of a caring and supportive 
school climate, was analyzed. Here we frankly admit that there is no 
magic formula for achieving such an intended aim, but that is not to 
suggest that the quest (ar caring by individuals and schools be aban- 
doned. Common sense indicates that caring for others necessitates caring 
for self So self-awarcncss development needs to be an important ele- 
ment in any etTort aimed at strengthening and enriching a caring atti- 
tude in sclu)t)l personnel, just as important, negative attitudes related 
to race, gender, age and social class need to be identified and analyzed 
in terms of their negative consequences for self and others. 

Can such a caring attitude be developed and enhanced? If teacher 
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preparation programs are not geared to the development of a caring 
approach to instruction, then this is an obvious starting point. If 
administrative certification programs are similarly not geared to the 
development of a caring school climate, then this represents another 
obvious area. Also, district in-service experiences serve as yet another 
arena in which self-consciously developed caring attitudes and out- 
looks may occur. Typically an emphasis on the development of a car- 
ing attitude for education profe:;sionals is not a feature of preparation 
and in-service programs. Its importance, however, by now should 
have become apparent. So we recommend that caring be a subject of 
serious consideration for in-service workshops and in training pro- 
grams for teachers and administrators. 

A caveat is also in order. A caring attitude and its attendant 
behavior, as we have pointed out, need not be soft and fuzzy. In the 
interviews we have conducted with early school leavers, what seems to 
be needed is not behavior typified merely by warmth and unqualified 
acceptance. Instead, as much as attitudes can be described, what is needed 
is clear and consistent support which focuses on student learning. 

Conclusions 

A profound reformation of the school's humanistic, academic, and 
structural environment is needed. This does not represent an original 
idea. Bryk and Thum (1989. p. 73 and p. 377). in their study of 'school 
effects on dropping out', point to a similar 'constellation' of 'structural 
and normative features', such as 

smaller high schools where there are substantial opportunities 
for informal adult-sfudent interactions, where teachers are com- 
mitted to and interested in working with students, and where 
students are pursuing similar courses of academic study within 
an environment that is safe and orderly. These are institutions 
whose structural and functioning coalesce around a sense of 
shared purpose. The result is a coherent school life that is ap- 
parently able to engage both students and teachers alike. Such 
strongly chartered schools offer one constructive approach to 
student alienation from schooling. 

Our narrators, based on their school leaving experiences, express 
similar goals and described similar ideals, educational environments. 
What has struck us as profound is that much school leaver literature 
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remains replete with such recoinniendatioiis, but policy makers have 
tended to ignore them. 

Rather than harp, on the negative aspects of schooling, that is, 
what causes students to leave, we prefer to close our analysis of this 
social and educational problem by reviewing successful efforts to cre- 
ate learning communities. Wehlage ct al (1989) studied fourteen such 
programs, and generalized from them. The.se schools, in a variety of 
urban settings, focused on two vital components to serve 'at-risk" stu- 
dents. First, teacher behavior played a crucial role, focusing on 'reci- 
procity', that is, creating a climate of mutual teacher-student respect. 
This research pointed to four other beliefs: 

teachers accept personal accountability for student success; they 
believe in practicing an extended teacher role; they accept the 
need to be persistent with students who are not ideal pupils; they 
express a sense of optimism that all students can learn if one builds 
upon their strengths rather than their weaknesses, {ibid, p. 135) 

Second, school structure, involving size, autonomy, flexibility, and 
control, shapes students' attitudes towards .schooling. Wehlage et al, 
define a small school setting as a program servicing no more than 300 
students. 

To promote both school membership and academic engage- 
ment, it is essential that students have frequent contact with 
adults; in particular, it is through one-on-one relations that care, 
support, and personalized teaching are possible, and adults can 
come to understand students' problems and points of view. 
[ibid, pp. 143-4) 

Autonomy refers to freedom of teachers to act in the best interests of 
at-risk students, in large measure, this means freedom from a lock-step 
curriculum, thaf is, teachers need the flexibility necessary to introduce 
new material and to adapt or even supplant the old. 'Without excep- 
tion, educators cited autonomy as significant in their ability to con- 
struct programs that respond to students" {ibid. p. 144). Flexibility 
encompasses virtually all aspects of the educational experience. 'Different 
strategies are needed and these require flexibility in the development of 
curriculum, in the scheduling of student time, and in determining the 
actual site of educational activities as well as in the evaluation of stu- 
dents and the awarding of credits" (i7)/(/. p. 144). Finally, teachers must 
be in control over the conditions of their work, in those fourteen 
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programs, they participated in the selection of students and colleagues, 
coupled with 'site-based management with decision-making close to 
the scene of action' {ibid, p. 147). Such a nurturing approach builds 'a 
community of learners' who want to remain in school (Rogers and 
Freidberg, 1994, pp. 5-7). 

However, the most important point is this: creating such learning 
communities not only benefits potential school leavers, by promoting 
their graduation and thereby easier access to more rewarding work or 
further education, and society, by reducing the costs of this social and 
educational problem, but such schools enrich all children. 



1 This statement is based on comments made by Ron Cohen on a panel, 
'Symposium on the History of Urban Education: Perspectives from Re- 
cent Works', annual meeting of the History of Education Society, 3-6 
November 1994, Chapel Hill, NC. 

2 We are happy to report that the Pittsburgh inner-city schools are well 
above average in maintenance. Still the d itrict's budget is clearly stretched 
to a crisis point in maintaining academic programs at the same time it 
responds to federal and state mandates. 

3 For further inibrmation, contact Each One-Reach One, Los Angeles Unified 
School District, 450 North Grand Avenue, Building G-2.53, Los Angeles, 
CA 90012. 

4 The information on the job Corps in this section is drawn from secondary 
sources, indicated in the text, but also printed materials distributed by the 
Pittsburgh Center as well as based on interviews of*some staff members. 
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Department of Administrative and Policy Studies 
School of Education 
University of Pittsburgh 



NAME 

ADDRESS 



PHONE 



I Biographical Background 

A When were you born? 

B Where were you born? 

C Where do you live? Did your family always live there? 

D What family members live in your household? 

E Where do your parent(s) guardian(s) work? How long? 

Former employment? 

F Do/did you have responsibilities at home? 



II In-school Factors 

A I'cdclicn 

1 Whi) were your good teachers? Why? Example? 

2 Who were your poorest teachers? Why? Example? 
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3 Did you always understand what teachers said to 
you? 

4 Did your teachers care about students? 

5 Did your teachers have favorites? If so, who? Give 
examples. 



B Administrators 

1 Do you remember the Building Principal at the 
last school you attended? What did he/she do? 
Example? 

2 Do you remember the Vice-Principal at the last 
school you attended? What did he/she do? 
Example? 

3 Does any other administrator stand out in your 
mind? 

4 Did you have any trouble at school? What came of 
it? Were you treated fairly? 

5 What did counselors do in your school? Do you 
recall talking with any counselors? If so, what 
about? 

6 Did your school(s) have a social worker? What did 
the social worker do? 

7 What do you remember about the people who 
worked in the school office? What did they do? 

8 Did your schoo,l(s) have a security force? What did 
they do? Did you have any problems with them? 
Were they fair? Were they necessary? 



C Peers 

1 How did you get along with other students? If not 
well, why? 

2 Who were your friends? Why were these your 
friends? 

3 What did you do with your friends in school? 

4 Did you and your friends ever get into trouble in 
school? If so, why? If not, why? 
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D Curriculum 

1 Which of your subjects did you like most? Why? 

2 Which of your subjects did you Uke least? Why? 

3 Did you ever take part in the school's activity pro- 
gram? If yes, v^'hich ones? Why? What did you 
think of them? 

4 Did you ever go on any field trips while you were 
in school? What did you think of them? 



E School Enpiromnent 

1 How large was your school? 

2 Did you feel safe in the school? If no, why not? 

3 Was the school clean? 

4 \y\d you ride the bus or walk to school? Any 
problems? 

5 Did you ever feel discriminated against? If so, by 
whom? Describe the incident. 

6 Was the school building well kept? 

7 Was there a lot of noise? 

8 Was your school a good place to learn? If not, 
why? 



Ill Out-of-school Factors 

A Media 

1 Television 

(a) Do you watch television much? 

(b) What do you like to watch most on TV? Whv? 

(c) About how many hours a day do you watch 
TV? Why? 

2 Printed matter 

(a) l^o you read newspapers? Which? 

(b) Do you read magazines? Which? 

(c) Do you read books? What kind? Most recent? 

3 Films 

(a) What kinds of films do you like? 

(b) What have you seen most recently? 
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B Entertainment — what do you like to do for fun? 



C Work 

1 Are you working now? 

2 Have you ever had other jobs? Describe it (them) 
to me. 

3 When did you start working? Why did you work" 

4 Did you enjoy your job(s)? Why? 

5 Did it interfere with school? How? 

6 Which did you enjoy more, school or work? V/hy? 

7 Which do you think is more valuable, school or 
work? Why? 



D Racial Discrimination 

Does it make a difference to be black or white in this 
country? If so, how does it make a difference? 



H NL\^hborhood 

1 Did you spend a lot of time in your neighborhood? 
If yes, where? And with whom? And what did you 
do? 

2 What did you like p.bout your neighborhood? What 
didn't you like? 

3 Was there a Boys' Club or Y-Group in your com- 
munity? Church youth group? Organized sports? 
Did you belong to any of these? 

4 What did you do with your friends outside of 
schoo'? 



F Mobility 

1 How (.)ften do you get outside of your neighborhood? 

2 Do you get out of Pittsburgh often? If yes, where 
do you go? How? Why? 

}9() 
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IV Follow-up Questions 

A Why did you drop out of school? 

B If you had it to do all over again, would you drop- 
out? Why? Why not? 

C What could have been different about school that 
would have kept you there? 

D Would you like to return to school? Do you think (or 
plan) you will return? 

E What do you think about the kids who finished school? 

F From what you have told nie, what was the worst 
thing about school? Best? 
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INTERVIEW CONSENT FORM 



Early School Leavers Project 

You have been asked for information to be used in connections with 
the student dropout project. A tape recording of your interview will 
be made. This will also be converted to a typescript. In addition, your 
school records will be examined by the interviewer or principal inves- 
tigators for the project. Dr. David E. Engel, Dr. Richard J. Altenbaugh 
and Dr. Don T. Martin. Your identity will be completely protected 
regarding any use of any of this material. 

* * * 

I understand that any information about me obtained for this research 
will be kept strictly confidential. Such information will not carry any 
personal identifying material and will be kept in locked files. It has also 
been explained to me that my identity will not be revealed in any 
description or publication of this research. 

* * * 

I also understand that I am free to refuse to participate in this study or 
to end my participation at any time. 

* * * 

1 certify that I have read the preceding or it has been read to me and 
I understand its contents. A copy of this consent form will be given to 
me. My signatt re below means that I have freely agreed to participate 
in this study and to have my school records examined. 



Date Interviewee (Signature) 

* * * 
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1 certify that I have explained to the above individual the nature and 
purpose of this research, study, have answered any questions that have 
been raised, and have witnessed the above signature. 



Date Interviewer (Signature) 



For minors, 17 years of age and under: 

1 have also read the preceding and agree to the participation of my 
child. 



i:)ate Parent/Guardian 



Witness 
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Caring for Kids 
A Critical Study of Urban School Leavers 



Richard J Aitenbaugh, David E Engel and Don T Martin 

This study reconstructs schooling through the perspectives of a hundred 
dropbacks - dropouts who resunned their schooling - from the Pittsburgh 
public schools, and focuses on their perceptions of teachers, adnninistrators, 
courses, peers, families, and neighborhoods. The research approach, which 
relies on oral interviews, maximizes students' responses from their own 
frames of reference, not from a closed set of prearranged questionnaires or 
surveys. The informants represented all of that city's high schools; this study 
therefore maintains a composite picture of an entire urban system. 

This policy-oriented study, stressing school leaver prevention and resumption, 
explores four basic questions: Who left school? Why did these students leave 
school? What caused them to return? What intervention policies can be 
formulated to prevent students from leaving school? The results of this 
research on one city has wider implications, since student narratives are 
analyzed within broader historical, philosophical, and critical variables, along 
with a largely hostile school environment. This study recommends a variety 
of school reforms to foster academic engagement and create a caring 
Ifearning community. 

Richard J Aitenbaugh has taught History of American Education, US Social History, and 
Social Studies Methods at Indiana University, University of Pittsburgh, and Northern Illinois 
University, and is cun-ently a (acuity member at Slippery Rock University. He has 
published articles and reviews in History of Eaucation Quarterly, Pedagogical Historical, 
Theatre Journal, Urban Education. Educational Studies, Journal of American History, 
among others. He has also written many book chapters. Finally, he has published 
Education for Struggle: The American Labor Colleges of the 1920's and 1930s, and edited 
The Teacher's Voice: A Social History of Teaching in Twentieth Century America. He is 
presently editing TTie Historical Dictionary of American Education. David E Engel is 
Emeritus Professor of Education (H J Heinz chair) at the University of Pittsburgh. He was 
the Buhl Foundation Fellow, Learning, Research and Development Center at the university 
1978-79; President, University of Pittsburgh Senate 1978-80; and President, Pittsburgh 
Public Board of Educationi 980-82. Don T Martin received his Phd in Social Foundations 
of Education with a major In History of Education and minors'in Sociology and Philosophy 
of Education from Ohio State University in 1970. He taught American history for five years 
in the public schools, 1961-66, and was a teaching assistant and supervised student 
teachers at Ohio State while completing his degree. He has been on faculty in Social 
Foundations of Education at the University of Pittsburgh since 1970 where he taught 
courses in the history, the sociology, and the politics of education; critical theory and 
education; wori<, reform, and education, and revisionist historiography. My research and 
publications are in the history, politics and social foundations of education. 
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